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2 CIVIL SOCTIE'FY. Book H. 
the caſe at preſent of American ſavages. And 
even after arts were ſo much improved as to be 

exerciſed by men, none who could bear arms 

_. were exempted from war. In feudal governments, 

the military ſpirit was carried to a great height: 
all gentlemen were ſoldiers by profeſſion ;, and 

.every other art was deſpiſed, as low, if not con- 
temptible. | EE I TT 

Even in this untoward ſtate, arts made ſome 
pregręſs, not excepting thoſe for amuſement; and 

many conveniencies, formerly unknown, became 

neceſſary to comfortable living. A man cannot 
bear to be deprived of the conveniencies and 
amuſements to which he is accuſtomed: he hates 
war, and clings to the ſweets of peace. Hence 
the neceſſity of a military eſtabliſnment, hard- 

. ening men by ſtri ct diſcipline to endure the fa- 
_ tigugs of Car. By ſtanding armies, War is carried 

oon more regularly and ſcientifically than in feudal 
overnments ; and as it is carried on with infinite- 

Iy greater expencey nations are more reſerved in 

declaring war than formerly. Long experience 

has at the ſame time made it evident, that a nation 

ſeldom gin bu Mar; and that agricuſture, ma. 
nufactures, and commerce, are the only ſolid 
foundations of power and grandeur.. 'Theſe arts 
accordingly have become the chief objects of 

European governments, and the only rational cau 
ſes of war. Among the warlike nations of Greece 
and Italy, how would it have ſounded, that their 
_ effeminate deſcendants would employ ſoldiers by 

Profeſſion to fight their battles ? And het this 1s 
neceſſary, in every country where arts and manu- 

faQtures flouriſh; which, requiring little exerciſe, 


den o enervate. the body, and” of "courſe the 


1 % £5 > : 
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mind, Gain, at the ſamé time, being the ſole 
object of induſtry, advances ſelfiſhneſs to be the 
Fuling paſſion, and brings on a timid anxiety about 
5 N EFF 6 


Sk. IX. I I To rg 
property and ſelf-preſervation. Cyrus, tho? 
flaming with reſentment againſt the Lydians for 
revolting, liſtened to. the following ſagacious ad- 
vice, offered by Crœſus, their former King. 
& O Cyrus, deſtroy not Sardis, an ancient city, 
„6 famous for arts and arms; but, pardoning what 
& is paſt, demand all their arms, encourage lux- 
« ury, and exhort them to inſtruct their children 
« in every art of gainful commerce. You will 
6 ſoon ſee, O King, that inſtead of men, they 
4 will be women.“ The Arabians, a brave and 
generous people, .conquered Spain, and drove into 
the inacceſſible mountains of Biſcay and Auſtria, _ 
the few natives who ſtood out. When no. longer 
an enemy appeared, they turned their ſwords into 
plough-ſhares, and became a rich and flouriſhing __ 
nation. The inhabitants of the mountains, hard- 
ened by poverty and ſituation, ventured, after a 
long interval, to peep out from their ſtrong-holds, 
and to lie in wait for ſtraggling parties. Finding s 
themſelves now a match for a people, whom opus 
lence had betrayed to luxury, and the arts of 73 
peace to cowardice; they took courage to diſplay 
their banners in the open field; and after many 
military atchievements, ſucceeded in reconquering 
Spain. The Scots, inhabiting the mountainous - = 
2 of Caledonia, were an overmatch for the 
i&ts, who occupied the fertile plains, and at laſt 
ſubdued them“ | 2 ᷑ B⁰' 
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Before the time that all Scotland was brought un- 
der one king, the highlanders, divided into tribes or 
clans, made war upon each other ; and continued the 
_ ſame practice irregularly many ages after they ſubmit- 
ted to the king of ld Open war was repreſſed, 


but it went on privately by depredations and repriſals. 
Ihe clan-ſpirit was much depreſſed by their bad ſucceſs 
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s CIVIL SOCIET:Y. Book TI. 
Where arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
have arrived at perfection, a pacific ſpirit pre- 
vails. univerſally : not a ſpark is left of military 
ardor, nor will any man be a ſoldier. Hence in 
fuch a ſtate, the neceflity of mercenary troops, 
hired among nations leſs effeminate, who fight for 
y, not for the ſtate: they ſerve. Benjamin de 
Tudele, a Spaniſh Jew, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, reports, that the Greeks, by luxury and 
effeminacy, had contracted a degree of ſoftneſs, 
that made them reſemble women more than men; 
and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to the 
neceſſity of employing mercenary troops, to de- 
fend his country againſt the Turks. And accord- 
ingly when, in the year 1453, the city of Con- 
ſtantinople, defended by a garriſon not exceeding 
6000 men, was beſieged by the Turks, and re- 
duced to extremity, not a fingle inhabitant had 
courage to take up arms, all waiting with torpid 
deſpondence the hour of utter extirpation. Venice, 

_ Genoa, and other ſmall Italian ftates, became ſo 
effeminate by long and. ſucceſsful commerce, that, 
not a citizen ever thought of ſerving in the army; 
which obliged them to employ mercenaries, offi- 
cers as well as private men. Theſe mercenaries at | 
firſt fought conſcientiouſly for their pay; but re- 

flecting, that the victors were not better paid than 


in the rebellion 1715 ; and totally cruſhed after the re- 
bellion 1745. The mildneſs with which the highlan- 
_ ders have been treated of late, and the pains that have 
been taken to introduce induſtry among them, have to- 
tally extirpated depredations and repriſals, and have 
rendered them the moſt peaceable people in Scotland; 
but have at the ſame time reduced their military ſpirit 
to a low ebb. To train tbem for war, military diſ- 
cipline has now become no leſs neceſſary than to 
"others. „%%ͤ%ͤ 
9 the 
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the vanquiſhed, they learned to play booty. In 
a battle particularly between the Piſans and Flo; 
rentines, which laſted from ſun-rifing to ſun- 
ſetting, there was but a ſingle man loſt, who, 
having accidentally fallen from his horſe, was 
trode under foot. Charles VIII. of France, when 
he invaded Italy anno 1498, underſtood flothing of 
ſuch mock battles; and his men were held to be 
devils incarnate, who ſeemed to take delight in 
ſhedding human blood, The Dutch, who for 
many years have been reduced to mercenary 

troops, are more indebted to the mutual jea- 


| louſy of their neighbours for their indepen- 


dence, than to their own army. In the. year 
1672, Lewis of France invaded Holland, and in 
forty days took forty walled towns. That country 
was ſaved, not by his army, but by being laid un- 
der water. Froſt, which is uſual at that ſeaſon, 
would have put an end to the ſeven United Pro- 
— e 1 
Ihe ſmall principality of Palmyra is the only 
inſtance known in hiſtory, where the military 
ſpirit was not enervated by opulence. Pliny de- 
ſcribes that country as extremely pleaſant, and 
bleſſed with plenty of ſprings, tho? ſurrounded 
with dry and ſandy deſerts. The commerce of 
the Indies was at that time carried on by land; 
afid the city of Palmyra was the centre of that 
commerce between the Eaſt and the Weſt. Its 
territory being very ſmall, little more than ſuffi- 
cient for villas and pleaſure- grounds, the inhabi- 
tants, like thoſe of Hamburgh, had no way to 


= <mploy their richeſs for profit but in trade. At 
= the ſame time, being ſituated between the tw;Woo 


mighty empires of Rome and Parthia, it required 
great addreſs, and the moſt aſſiduous military diſ- 
Cipline, to preſerve the inhabitants from being 
{wallowed: up by the one or the other. This 
„„ ͤ;. l aca 


„ SOCIETY, Book II. 
ticklifh ſituation preſerved them from luxury and 
effeminacy, the uſual concomitants of riches. 
They made a better figure with their ſuperfluous 
wealth : they laid it out on magnificent buildings, 
and adorning their country-ſeats. 'The fine arts 
in general, were among them carried to a high 
degree of perfection. The famous Zenobia, 
their Queen, led captive to Rome after being de- 
prived of her dominions, was admired and cele- 
. brated for ſpirit, for learning, and for an exqui- 
ſite taſte in the fine arts. 

Thus, by accumulating wealth, a nicole 
ing and commercial people become a tempting 
obje& for conqueſt ; and by effeminacy become 
an eaſy conqueſt, The military ſpirit ſeems to be 
much decayed in Britain; and ere it be gone, will 
no phantom appear, even in a dream, to diſturb 
our downy reſt? Formerly, the culture of corn 
in the temperate regions of Europe and Afi, 
proved a tempting bait to northern ſavages who 
wanted bread : have we no cauſe to dread a ſimi- 
lar fate from ſome warlike neighbour, impelled 
by hunger, or by ambition, to extend his domi- | 
nions? The difficulty of providing for defence, 
without hurting induſtry, has produced a general , 
opinion among political writers, that a nation, if 
it will preſerve its military ſpirit, muſt exclude 
_ induſtry ; and, if it will preſerve its induſtry, 
muſt give up all hopes of retaining its military 


ſpirit. In the former caſe, we are ſecure againft q 


any invader : in the latter, we indeed make a 
conſiderable figure, but lie open to every invader. 
Happy would Britain be, could the ſpirit of war 
and of commerce be made compatible by ſome mi- 
litary plan, that would protect us againſt enemies, 
without hurting our induſtry and manufactures. 
That ſuch a plan is not abſolutely impracticable, 


vill, 1 hope, appear from what follows; 1a 
am 
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Rome, entertained any view but of 
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I am far from hoping that it will meet with uni- 


verſal approbation. To prepare the reader, I 
ſhall-premiſe an account of tlie different military 
eſtablihments that exiſt, and have exiſted, in 


Europe, with the advantages and diſadvantages of 


each. In examining theſe, who knows whether 


ſome hint may not Ocdur of a plan more perfect 
than any of hem w 0634 „ {3 


The molt illuſtrious military eſtabliſhment of 
antiquity. is that of the Romans, by which they 
ſubdued almoſt all the known world. The 
Roman citizens were many of them huſbandmen, . 
and all of them ſoldiers. The inhabitants of- 


Rome, in particular, lived upon their pay when 


in the field; but if they happened not ta be ſuc-- 
ceſsful in plundering, they had! no means, of li- 
ving at home. An annual diſtribution of corn 
among them became neceſſary, which in effect 
correſponded to the -halfpay of our officers. It is 


believed, that ſuch a conſtitution would not be 


adopted by any modern ſtate. It was a forc'd- 
conſtitution ;z_ contrary to nature, which gives 
different diſpoſitions to men, in; order to ſupply 
hands for every neceſſary art. It was, at the ſame 


time, extremely precarious, there being in it no 


medium between univerſal conqueſt and the moſt: 
wretched flavery. Had the Gauls, who conqured: 
plunder, . 
Rome would never have been more heard of. It 
was on the brink of ruin in the war with Hannibal. 
What would have happened had Hannibal been 


victorious ? It is eaſy to judge, by comparing it 
* with Carthage. Carthage was a commercial ſtate, . 


the people all employ'd in arts,. manufaQures, . 


and navigation. The Carthaginians were ſubdued; 


but they could not be reduced to extremity, while 
they had acceſs to the ſea. In fact, they pro- 


ſpered ſo much by commerce, even after they 


1 | were 
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| they were @&cempted. from all taxes. 


Fhis good prinòe 
lous wars, ſome of them for reſtraining the tur- 


defending 


* 
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were ſubdued; as to raiſe jealouſy in their maſters, 
who thought themſelves not ſequre while; a houſe 
remained ſtanding in Carthage. On the other 


hand, what reſource for the inhabitants of Rome, 
had they been ſubdued? They muſt have periſh- 


ed by hunger; for they could not work. In a 
Word, ancient Rome reſembles a gameſter — 


ventures all upon one Serie throw: if he loſe, 


*% : 
: * 


he 1 is undone... 21 
I takeitfor granted, that: our Crendal ſyſtem walk 
not have! a ſingle vote. It was a ſyſtem that led 
to.-cqnfuſion and anarchy, as little fitted for war 
as for peace. And as for mercenary troops, it is 
unneceſſary to bring them again into the fel; 
after what is {aid of them above. 
The only remaining forms that merit altcation- 
are a ſtanding army, and a militia; which I fhall 
examine in their order, with the objections that 
lie againſt each. The firſt ſtanding army in 
modern times was eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. of 
France, on a very imperfect plan. By an edict 
anno 1448, he appointed each pariſh to furniſh an 
archer: theſę were termed franc- arcſiers, becauſe 
This little 
army was intended for reſtoring peace and order 
at home, not for diſtürbing neighbouring ſtates. 
e had been forced into many peri- 


bulent ſpirit of his vaſſals, and moſt of them for 
his crown” againſt a powerful adverſary, 


Henry: V. of England. 
had no pay, could not be reſtrained from plunder- * 


ing; and inveterate pra dice rendered them equal- 


y licentious in peace and in war. Charles, to 


leave no pretext 925 free nee laid pen his 
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As theſe wars were car- 
ried on in the feudal manner, the ſoldiers, who 
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Sk. IX. F nN E An M K. 1 
ſubjeds a ſmall tax, ſufficient for regular pay to 
his little army “. e ra oa 
_ Firft attempts are commonly crude and defec- 
tive. The franc-archers, diſperſed one by one in 
diferent villages, and never colleQed but in time 
of adlion, could not eaſily be brought under re- 
gular diſcipline. They were idle when not in the 
field ; and in the field, they diſplayed nothing 
but vicious habits, a ſpirit of lazineſs, of diſorder, 
and of pilfering. Neither in peace were they of 
any uſe : their charaQer of ſoldier made them 
deſpiſe agriculture, without being qualified for 
war: in the army they were no better than peaſ- 
_ ants : /at the plough, no better than idle ſoldiers. 
But in the hands of a monarch, a ſtanding army is 
an inſtrument of power, too valuable ever to be 


abandoned: if one ſovereign entertain ſuch an 


army, others in ſelf-defence muſt follow the ex- 


"23 ample. Standing armies are now. eſtabliſhed in 


every European ſtate, and are brought to a com- 
petent degree of perfeQion. i 

This new inſtrument of government, has pro- 
duced a wonderful change in manners. We nov 

* This was the firſt tax impoſed in France without 
conſent of the three eſtates: and, however unconſtitu- 
tional, it occaſioned not the ſlighteſt murmur, becauſe 
the viſible good tendency of the tax reconciled all the 
world to it. Charles, beſide, was a favourite of his 
people; and juſtly, as he ſhewed by every act his af- 
fection for them. Had our firſt Charles been ſuch a 
favourite, who knows, whether the taxes he impoſed 
without conſent of parliament, would have met with 
any oppoſition? Such taxes would have become cuſto- 


mary, as in France; and a limited monarchy would, as 


in France, have become abſolute. Governments, like 
men, are liable to many revolutions: we remain, it is 
true, a free people; but for that bleſſing, we are perhaps 
more indebted to fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. 
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10 CIVIL SOCIETY. Bock II. 
rely on a ſtanding army, for defence as well as 
offence : none but thoſe who are trained to war, 
ever think of handling arms, or even of defending 
"themſelves againſt an enemy: our people in ge- 
neral have become altogether effeminate, terrifi- 
ed at the very fight of a hoſtile weapon. It is true, 
they are not the leſs qualified for the arts of 
peace; and if manufacturers be protected from 
being obliged to ſerve in the army, I diſcover not 
any incompatibility between a ſtanding army and 
the higheſt induſtry. Huſbandmen at the fame 
time make the beſt ſoldiers : a military ſpirit in 
the lower claſſes ariſes from bodily ſtrength, and 
from affection to their natal ſoil: both are emi- 
nent in the huſbandman : conſtant exerciſe in the 
open air renders him hardy and robuſt ; and fond- 
neſs for the place where he finds comfort and 
plenty, attaches him to his country in general “. 
An artiſt or manufacturer, on the contrary, is 
5 155 „„ attached 


Numquam credo potuiſſe dubitari, aptiorem armis 
ruſticam plebem, quæ ſub divo et in labore nutritur ; 8 
ſolis patiens; umbrz negligens ; balnearum neſcia ; de- 
liciarum ignara ; ſimplicis animi; parvo contenta ; 
duratis ad omnem laborum tolerantiam membris : cui 
eſtare ferrum, foſſam ducere, onus ferre, conſuetudo 
| - rure eſt. Nec inficiandum eft, . poſt urbem condi- 
tam, Romanos ex civitate profectos ſemper ad bellum : 
Fed tunc nullis yoluptatibus, nullis deliciis frangeban- 
tur. Sudorem curſu et campeſtri exercitio colletum 
nando juventus abluebat in Tybere. Idem bellator, i- 
dem agricola, genera tantum mutabat armorum. - 
getius, De re militari, l. 1. cap. 3.—[ In Engliſh thus: 

76 J believe it was never doubted, that the country-la- 

1 |bourers were, of all others, the beſt ſoldiers. In- 
« yred to the open air, and habitual toil, ſubjeded to 

« the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of the uſe i 

« of the bath, or any of the luxuries of life, conten- 
. ted with bare neceſlacies, there was no ſeverity in a- 

| 33, | Dy 
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attached to no country but where he finds the beſt 
bread; and a ſedentary life, enervating his body, 
renders him puſillanimous. For theſe reaſons, 
among many, agriculture ought to be honoured 
and cheriſhed above all other arts. It is not only 
a fine preparation for war, by breeding men who 
love their country, and whom labour and ſobriety 
fit for being ſoldiers; but is alſo the beſt founda- 
tion for commerce, /by: furniſhing both food and 
materials to the induſtrious. oO 

But ſeveral objections of the molt intereſting 
nature occur againſt. a ſtanding army, that call 
aloud for a better model than has hitherto been e- 
ſtabliſhed, at leaſt in Britain. The ſubject is of 
importance, and I. hope for attention from every 
man who loves his country. During the vigour 
of the feudal ſyſtem, which made every land- 
Proprietor a ſoldier, every inch of ground was te- 


naciouſly diſputed: with an invader: and while a 


ſovereign retained any part of his dominions, he 
never loſt hopes of recovering the whole. At 
preſent, we rely entirely on a ſtanding army, for 
defence as well as offence, which has reduced e- 


very nation of Europe to a very precarious con- 
I the army of a ſtate. happen to be de- 


„„ 3 * 


« ny change they could make: their limbs, accuſto- 


med to the uſe of the ſpade and plough, and habi- 
* tuated to burden, were capable of the utmoſt ex- 
e tremity of toil. Indeed, in the earlieſt ages of the 
* commonwealth, while the city was in her infancy, 
the citizens marched out from the town to the field: 
but at that time they were not enfezbled by pleaſure, 
nor by luxury: The military youth, returning from 
<<. their exerciſe and martial ſports, plunged: into the 
© 'Tyber to waſh off the ſweat and duſt of the field. 
Is The warrior and the huſbandman were the ſame, 


they changed only the nature of their atms.”] 


| feated | 
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fate: even at the moſt diſtant frontier, there is 
an ttle reſource againſt a total conqueſt... - Compare 


the hiſtory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis 
8 XIV. Kings of France. j The. former, tho 5 dri 


ven into a corner by Henry V. of England, and 


deprived of the bulk of his provinces, Was howe- 


ver far from yielding: on the contrary, relying 


on the military ſpirit of; his people, and indefati- 
gably intent on ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, he reco- 
vered all he had loſt. When Lewis XIV. ſuc- 


ceeded. to the crown, the military ſpirit of the 


people, was contracted within the narrow ſpan of 
a ſtanding army. Behold the conſequence. 
That ambitious monarch, having provoked his 


neighbours into an alliance againſt him, had no 


reſource againſt a more numerous army, but to 


Purchaſe: peace, by offering to abandon all his con- 


_ queſts, upon whieh he had laviſhed much blood 


and treafure (a) France at that period contain- 
ed ſeveral millions capable of bearing arms; and 
yet was not in a condition to make head againſt 
a! diſciplined | army of o, ooo men. Poland, 
Which continues upon, the ancient military eſta- 
bliſhment, wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and had done the ſame to ſeveral of his predeceſ- 


ſors. But Saxony, defended only by a ſtanding 


army, could not hold out a ſingle day againſt the 


7 


prince now mentioned, at the head of a greater 
army. Mercenary troops are a defence ſtill more 
feeble, againſt troops that fight for glory; or for 


ſtanding army; which, without being any ſtrong 


bulwark againſt enemies, is 4 grievous /burthen 


on the. people; and turns daily more and more 
ſo. Liſten to a firſt-rate author on that point. 


fads ts „ IT b 
| Sitot qu” un etat augmente ce.qu? il appelle ſes 


* 
t 


m + & . 
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(a) Treaty of St. Gertrudenberg. 12 ih 
: Ja ; „ troupes, 
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*<-troupes, les autres augmentent les leurs; de 
« fagon qu' on ne gagne rien par-la que la ruine 
* commune. Chaque monarque tient ſur pied 
c toutes les armées qu'il pourroit avoir ſi ſes 
12 peuples ẽtoient en danger d' ètre exterminèes; 
«© et on nomme paix cet état d' effort de tous 
& contre tous. Nous ſommes pauvres avec les 
6 richeſſes et le commerce de tout Punivers; et 
c bientot a force d'avoir des ſoldats, nous n'au- 
“ rons plus que des ſoldats, et nous ſerons com- 
*f meide-Tartares #:(þ),% Z 

But with reſpect to Beitain, and every free 
nation, there is an objection ſtill more formida- 
ble; which is, that a ſtanding army is dangerous 
to liberty: It avails very little to be ſecure againſt 
foreign enemies, ſuppoſing a ſtanding army to af- 
ford ſecurity, if we have no ſecurity againſt an 
enemy at home. If a warlike. king, heading his 
own troops, be ambitious to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, there are no means to invade the impending. 


blow; for what avail. the greateſt number of effe- 


minate cowards againſt a diſciplined army, de- 
voted to their prince, and ready implicitly to ex- 
ecute his commands? In a word, by relying en- 


Wan on a 3 285 e _ by Se ok 
it Of} DRE 1 


C A8 {oon ? as one ſtate augments the number of 
4 its troops, the neighbouring” 15 of courſe do the 
% ſame; ſo that nothing is gained, and the effect is, 
the general ruin. Every prince keeps as many ar- 
% mies in ꝓay, as if he dreaded ther extermination. af 
his people from a foreign invaſion; and this perpe- 
4. dual ſtruggle, maintained by all againſt all, is term- 
« ed peace. With... Ne aiches, and commerce of the 
Whole utfiverſe, we are in a ſtate of poverty; and 
% by thus continually augmenting our troops, we ſhall 
| © ſoon have none elſe but ſoldiers, and be reduced to 
66 N. fame ſituation as the Tartars. 2 a 
(9 — des loix, IXI 3-"chap. 17. 


” 
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ſword in the hands of men who abhor the re- 


ſtraint of civil laws, a ſolid foundation is laid for 
military government. Thus a ftanding army is 
dangerous to liberty, and yet no ſufficient bul- 
wark againſt powerful neighbours... _ 

Deeply ſenſible of the foregoing tations. 
Harrington propoſes a plan for a militia, which- 
he holds to be unexceptionable. Every male be- 
tween eighteen: and thirty, is to be trained to mi- 
litary exerciſes, by frequent meetings, where the 
youth are excited by premiums to contend in- 
running, wreſtling, ſhooting at a mark, & c. & c. 
But Harrington did not advert, that ſuch meet- 
ings, enflaming the military ſpirit, muſt create 

an averſion in the people to dull and. fatiguing la- 
bour. His plan evidently is inconſiſtent with in- 
duſtry and manufa ctures: it would be ſo at leaſt 
in Britain. A moſt ſucceſsful, plan it would be, 
were defence our ſole object; and not the —4 
ſucceſsful, by rendering Britain ſo poor as ſcarce 
to be a tempting conqueſt. Our late war with. 
France is a conſpicuous inftance of the power that 
can be exerted by a commercial ſtate, entire in 
its credit; a power that amazed all the world, 
and ourſelves no leſs than others... Politicians be- 
gin to conſider Britain, and not France, to be the 
formidable power that threatens univerſal-monar-- 
chy. Had Harrington's plan been adopted, Bri- 
tain, like Sweden or Denmark, muſt have been 
contented with an inferior ſtation, having no am- 
bition but to draw ſubſidies from: its more ; pr 
neighbours. en CULT C2 
1 Switzerland, it 15: true, boys ; are, Tides the 
age of twelve, exerciſed in running, wreſtling, 4 
and ſhooting, Every male who can hear arms is 
regimented, and ſubjected to military diſcipline. - 
Here is a militia in perfection upon Harrington's- 
Lanes a militia neither. forced nor mercenary ; in- 


Wide 


Sk. IX. F Auer. . 
vincible when fighting for their country: and as 
the Swiſs are by no means an idle people, we 
learn from this inſtance, that the martial ſpirit is 
not an invincible obſtruction to induſtry. But 
the original barrenneſs of Switzerland, compel- 
led the inhabitants to be ſober and induſtrious: 
and induſtry hath among them become a ſecond 
nature, there ſcarcely being a child above ſix 
years of age but who is employed, not excepting 
children of opulent families. England differs 
widely in the nature of its ſoil, and of its peo- 
ple. At the ſame time, there is little occaſion 
to inſiſt upon that difference; as Switzerland af- 
fords no clear evidence, that a militia gives no 
obſtruction to a ſpirit of induſtry : the Swils, it 
is true, may be termed induſtrious; but their in- 
duſtry is confined to neceſſaries and convenien- 
cies : they are leſs ambitious of wealth than of 
military glory; and they have few arts or ma- 
nufactures, either to ſupport foreign commerce, 
or to excite luxury. VVU’M Tn 
Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, differs 
little from that of Harrington. Three camps are 
to be conſtantly kept up in England, and a fourth 
in Scotland; into one or other of which, every 
man muſt enter upon compleating his one and 
twentieth year. In theſe camps the art of war 
is to be acquired and practiſed: thoſe who can 
maintain themſelves muſt continue there two 
years, others but a ſingle year. Secondly, thoſe 
who have been thus educated, ſhall for ever after 
have fifty yearly meetings, and ſhall” exerciſe 
four hours every meeting. It is not ſaid, by 


what means young men are compelled to reſort 


to the camp; nor is any exception mentioned of 
perſons deſtined for the church, for liberal ſci- 
ences, or for the fine arts. The weak and the 
ſickly muſt be exempted ; and yet no regulation 
; . 18 
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is propoſed againſt : thoſe who abſent themſelves 
on a falſe | pretext, But waving theſe, the capi- 
tal objection againſt ' Harrington's plan ftrikes 
equally againſt Fletcher!s, That by rouſing a mi- 
litary ſpirit, it would alienate the minds of the 
people from arts and manufactures, and from any 
cConſtant and uniform occupation, The author 
himſelf remarks, that the uſe and exerciſe of 
arms, would make the youth place their honour 
upon that art, and would enflame them with 
love of military glory; not adverting, that love 
of military glory, diffuſed through the whole 
maſs of the people, would unqualify Britain for 
being a manufacturing and commercial country, 
rendering it of little weight or conſideration in 
Europe. | JJ 
Phe military branch is eſſential to every ſpe- 
cies of government: the Quakers are the only 
people who ever doubted of it. Is it not then mor- 
tifying, that a capital branch of government, 
ſhould to this day remain in a ſtate ſo imperfect ? 
One would ſuſpe& ſome inherent vice in the na- 
ture of government, that counteracts every effort 
of genius to produce a more perfect mode. I am 
not diſpoſed to admit any defect of Providence, 
eſpecially in an article eſſential to the well- being 
of ſociety; and rather than yield to the charge, 
I venture to propoſe the following plan, even at 
the hazard of being thought an idle projeQtor. 
And what animates me greatly to make the at- 
"tempt is, a firm conviction, that a military and 
an induſtrious ſpirit. are of equal importance to 
Britain; and that if. either of them be loſt, we 
are undone. To reconcile theſe ſeeming anta- 
goniſts, is my chief view in the following plan; 
to which I ſhall proceed, after paving the way 
by ſome preliminary conſiderations. = | 
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The firſt is, that as military force is. eſſential 
to every ſtate, no man is exempted. from bearing 
arms for his country: all are bound; becauſe 
none can be bound, if every one be not bound. 
Were any difference to be made, perſons of fi- 
gure and fortune ought firſt to be called to that 
ſervice, as being the moſt intereſted in the wel- 
fare of their country. Liſten to a good - ſoldier 
delivering his opinion on that ſubject. Les 
„ levees qui ſe. font par ſupercherie ſont tout 
% auſſi odieuſes; on met de l'argent dans la po- 
«© chette d'un homme, et on lui dit qu il eft ſol- 
s dat. Celles qui ſe font par force, le ſont en- 
s core plus; eſt une deſolation publique, dont 
"I bourgeois et l'habitant ne ſe fauvent qua 
** force d'argent, et dont le fond eſt toujours un 


IX © moyen odieux. Ne voudroit-il pas mieux 


“ Etabler, par une loi, que tout homme, de 


== << quelque condition qu'il füt, ſeroit oblige de 
WF << ſervir ſon prince et ſa patrie pendant cinq ans? 


Cette loi ne ſgauroit etre deſapprovée, parce 


= -- quiileſt naturel et juſte que les citoyens s*em- 


„ plojent pour la défenſe de l'ẽtat. Cette me- 


thode de lever des troupes ſeroit un fond in- 


© Epuiſgble de belles et bonnes recrues, qui ne 
6. ſerotent pas ſujetes a dEſerter. L' on ſe feroit 
«©  meme,, par la ſuite, un honneur et un devois 
de ſerver fa tache. Mais, pour y parvenir, il 
, faudroit n'en excepter aucune condition, étre 

„ '{&vereſur'ce/ point, et s'attacher a faire exé- 
e cuter cette loi de preference aux nobles et aux 


K riches. Perſonne n'en murmureroit. Alors 
ceux qui auroient ſervi leur temps, verroient 


< avec mepris ceux qui repugneroient A cette loi, 


et inſenfiblement on ſe feroit un honneur de 
3 erwin le. Penne bourgeois ſeroit conſole par 
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& exemple du riche ; et celui-ci n'oſeroit ſe 
Ple 


66 plaindre, voyant ſervir le noble (a) *.” 


— 


Take another preliminary conſideration. While 


there remained any portion of our original mar- 
tial ſpirit, the difficulty was not great of recruit- - 


ing the army. But that taſk hath of late years 
become extremely troubleſome ; and more diſa- 


© (a) Bes reveries du Comte de Saxe. . 

% The method of inliſting men, by putting = 
trick upon them, is fully as odious. - They flip 
« a piece of money into a man's pocket, and then 
« tell him he is a ſoldier. Inliſting by force is ſtill: 
“more odious. It is a public calamity, from which 
« the citizen has no means of faving . himſelf but 
« by money; and it is conſequently the worſt of all 


the reſources of government. Would it not be more 


« expedient to enact a law, obliging every man, 


Whatever be his rank, to ſerve his King and coun- 
« try for five years? This law could not be diſap- 
proved of, becauſe it is confiftent both with nature 


« and juſtice, that every citizen ſhould be employed 
„ in the defence of the ſtate. Here would he an in- 
„ exhauſtible - fund of good and able ſoldiers, who 
« would not be apt to deſert, as every man would. 


|  « reckon it both his honour and his duty to have ſerv- 


« ed his time. But to effect this, it muſt Be a fixed 
56 . That there ſhall be no exception of ranks. 
his point muſt be rigorouſly attended to, and the 


law muſt be enforced, by way of preference, firſt 


«among the nobility and the men of wealth. There 


«© would not be a ſingle man who would complain of 
it. A perſon who had ſerved his time, would treat 


« with contempt another who ſhould ſhow reluQance- 


«© to comply with the law; and thus, by degrees, it 


« would become a taſk of honour. The poor citizen 


would be comforted and inſpirited by the example 


« of his rich neighbour ; and he again would have no- 
« thing to complain of, when he faw that the noble- 
% man was not exempted from ſervice.” | 


greeable 


VV 


TTT 
greeable ſtill than troubleſome, by the neceſſity 


of uſing deceitful arts for trepanning the unwary 


youth. Nor are ſuch arts always ſucceſsful : in 


our late war with France, we were neceſſitated 


to give up even the appearance of voluntary ſer- 
vice, and to recruit the army on the ſolid princi- 


ple of obliging every man to fight for his country: + 
the juſtices of peace were empowered by the le- 
giſlature, to force into the ſervice ſuch as could 
be beſt ſpared from civil occupation. If a fingle 
- clauſe had been added, limiting the ſervice to 


five or ſeven years, the meaſure would have been 
unexceptionable, even in a land of liberty. To 
relieve officers of the army from pra ctiſing de- 
ceitful arts for recruiting their corps, by ſubſti- 
tuting a fair and conſtitutional mode, was a valua- 
ble improvement. It was of importance with re- 
ſpe& to its direct intendment; but of much 
greater with reſpect to its conſequences. One of 
the few diſadvantages of a free ſtate, is licenti- 


 ouſneſs in the common people, who may wallow 


in diſorder and profligacy without control, if they 


be but cautious to refrain from groſs crimes, pu- 


niſhable by law. Now, as it appears to me, 
there never has been deviſed a method more ef- 


ficacious for reſtoring induſtry and ſobriety, than 


that under conſideration. Its ſalutary effects were 


conſpicuous, even during the ſhort time it ſub- 


ſiſted. The dread of being forced into the ſer- 
vice, rendered the populace peaceable.and order - 
ly: it did more; it rendered them induſtrious in 


order to conciliate favour. The moſt beneficial 
diſcoveries have been accidental : without having 
any view but for recruiting the army, our legi- 


ſlature ſtumbled upon an excellent method for re- 
claiming the idle and the profligate; a matter, 
in the preſent depravity of manners, of greater 
importance than any other that concerns the 58 
5 5 
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| lice of Britain. A perpetual law of that kind, 


by. promoting induſtry, would prove a ſovereign 


remedy againft mobs and riots, diſeaſes of a free 


country, full of people and of manufactures *. - 


Why were the foregoing ſtatutes, for there were 
two of them, limited to a temporary exiſtence ? 
There is not on record another ſtatute better in- 
titled to immortality. N 5 2 

And now to the project, which, after all my 
efforts, I produce with trepidation ; not that I 
doubt of its ſolidity, but as ill ſuited to the pre- 
ſent manners of this iſland. To hope that it will 
be put in practice, would indeed be highly ridi- 


culous : this can never happen, till patriotiſm. 


flouriſh more in Britain than it has done for ſome 


time paſt. Suppoſing now an army of . 60,000 
men to be ſufficient for Britain, a rational me- 
thod for raiſing ſuch an army, were there no 


ſtanding forces, would be, that land- proprietors, 
in proportion to their valued rents, ſhould fur- 
niſh men to ſerve ſeven years, and no longer 5. 
But as it would be no leſs unjuſt than imprudent, 


to diſband at once our preſent army, the ſoft 
and natural way is, to begin with moulding gra- 


Several late mobs in the ſouth of England, all of 
them on pretext of ſcarcity, greatly alarmed the admi- 
niſtration. A fact was diſcovered by a private perſon 
(Six weeks tour through the ſouth of England), which 
Our miniſters ought to have diſcovered, that theſe mobs 
conſtantly happened where wages were high and pro- 
viſions low ; conſequently that they were occaſioned, 
not by want, but by wantonneſs. „ 

$ In Denmark, every land- proprietor of a certain 
rent, is obliged to furniſh a militia-man, whom he can 
withdraw at pleaſure upon ſubſtituting another ; an ex- 
cellent method for taming the peaſants, and for ren» 


dering them induſtrious. 


| dually 
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Z dqually the old army into the new, by filling up 


vacancies with men bound to ſerve ſeven years 
and no longer. And for raiſing proper men, a 
matter of much delicacy, it is propoſed, that in 
every ſhire a ſpecial commiſſion be given to cer- 
tain landholders of rank and figure, to raiſe re- 
cruits out of the lower claſſes, ſelecting always 


thoſe who are the leaſt uſeful at home. 


with any inconvenience. 


Second. Thoſe who claim to be diſmiſſed af- 
ter ſerving the appointed time, ſhall never again 
be called to the ſervice, except in caſe of an ac- 
tual invaſion. Every one of them ſhall be in- 
titled to a premium of eight or ten pounds, for 
enabling him to follow a trade or calling, with- 
out being ſubjected to corporation laws. The 
private men in France are inliſted but for fix 
years ; and that mode has never been attended 


% 


Third. With reſpe& to the private men, 


W idlencs muft be totally and for ever baniſhed. 


Suppoſing three months yearly to be ſufficient for 
military diſcipline, the men, during. the reſt of 


| the year, ought to be employed upon public 


works, forming roads, erecting bridges, making 
rivers navigable, clearing harbours, &c. &c. 
Why not alſo furniſh men for half pay to private 
undertakers of uſeful works? And ſuppoſing the 
daily pay of a ſoldier to be ten pence, it would 
greatly encourage extenſive improvements, to 
have at command a number of ſtout fellows, un- 
der ſtrict diſcipline, at the low wages of five 
pence a-day. An army of 60,000 men thus em- 
ployed, would not be ſo expenſive to the public, 
as 20,000 men upon the preſent eſtabliſhment : 
for beſide the money contributed by private un- 
dertakers, public works carried on by ſoldiers, 

N | will 
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will be miſerably ill contrived, if not cheaply 
purchaſed with their pay “. 

I be moſt important branch of the project, is 
what regards the officers. The neceſſity of re- 
viving in our people of rank ſome portion of mi- 
litary ſpirit, will be acknowledged by every perſon 

of reflection; and in that view, the following 
articles are propoſed. Firſt: That there be two 
elaſſes of officers, one ſerving for pay, one with- 
out pay. In filling up every vacant office of cor- 
net or enſign, the latter are to be preferred; but 
in progreſſive advancement, no diſtinction is to 
be made between the claſſes. An officer who 
has ſerved ſeven years without pay, may retire. 

with honour. 1 

Second. No man ſhall be privileged to repre- 
ſent a county in parliament, who has not ſerved 
ſeven years without pay; and, excepting an ac- 

tual burgeſs, none but thoſe who have perform- 
ed that ſervice, ſhall be privileged to repreſent 

a borough. 'The ſame qualification ſhall be ne- 

ceſſary to every one who aſpires to ſerve the 

public or the King in an office of dignity, ex- | 
cepting only churchmen and lawyers, with regard 
to offices in their reſpective profeſſions. In old 

Rome, none were admitted candidates for any 

civil employment, till they had ſerved ten years 

m thearmy.:: Tee: | 

| Third. Officers of this claſs are to be exempt- 
- ed from the taxes impoſed on land, coaches, win- 
dos, and plate; not for ſaving a trifling ſum, | 
but as a mark of diſtinction. Rn cath, 


* Taking this for granted, I bring only into the cal- | 
culation the pay of the three months ſpent in military 
diſcipline ; and the calculation is very ſimple the pay of 
20, ooo for twelve months amounting to a greater ſum 
than the pay of 60,000 for three months. 3 
ge Re | 
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ener. 5 
The military ſpirit muſt in Britain be miſer- 
ably low, if ſuch regulations prove not effeQual 
to decorate the army with officers of figure and 
fortune. Nor need we to apprehend any bad con- 
ſequence, from a number of raw officers who | 
ſerve without pay: among men of birth, emula- 
tion will have a more commanding influence than 
pay or profit; and at any rate, there will always 
be. a ſufficiency of old experienced officers re- 
ceiving pay, ready to take the lead in every dif- 
- k#cult enterprize.”. 1! Bros 
Fourth. To improve this army in military 
diſcipline, it is propoſed, that when occaſion of- 
fers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintained by Great 
Britain, as auxiliaries to fome ally at war. And 
if that body be changed from time to time, 
knowledge and ee in war will he diffuſed 
= through the whole army. | „ 
Officers who ſerve for pay, will be greatly be- 
= nefited by this plan: frequent removes of thoſe 
Who ſerve without pay, make way for them; 
'and from the very nature of the plan, buying 
and ſelling is abſolutely excluded. 4 
I proceed to the alterations neceſſary for ae- 
commodating this plan to our preſent military 
eſtabliſnment. As a total revolution at one in- 
ſtant would breed confuſion, the firſt ſtep ought 
to be a ſpecimen only, ſuch as the levying two 
or three regiments on the new model; the ex- 
pence of which ought not to be grudged, as the 
, forces preſently in pay, are not ſufficient, even 
in peace, to anſwer the ordinary demands of go- 
vernment. And as the proſpect of civil employ- 


— ments, will excite more men of rank to offer their 

y ſervice than there is room for, the choice muſt -_ 

de in the crown, not only with reſpe& to the new 

a regiments, but with reſpect to the vacant cornet- 
cies and enſigncies in the old army. But as theſe 

e 1 05 7 | regulations 


— 
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regulations will not inſtantly produce men qualified 
to be ſecretaries: of ſtate or commiſſioners of 
treaſury, ſo numerous as to afford his majeſty a 
ſatisfactory choice, that branch of the plan may 


be ſuſpended, till thoſe who have ſerved ſeven 
. years without pay, amount to one hundred at 


leaſt. The article that concerns members of par- 
liament muſt be ſtill longer ſuſpended: it may 


however, after the firſt ſeven years, receive ex- 


ecution in part, by privileging thoſe who have 


received no pay to repreſent a borough, refuſing 
that privilege to others, except to actual burgeſ- 
ſes. We may proceed one ſtep farther, That 
if in a county there be five gentlemen who have 
the qualification under conſideration, over and 
above the ordinary legal qualifications, one of 
the five muſt be choſen, leaving the electors free 
as to their other repreſentative. 

With reſpect to the private men of the old 
army, a: thouſand of ſuch as have. ſerved the 
longeſt may be diſbanded annually, if ſo many be 


willing to retire ; and in their ſtead an equal num- 
ber may be inliſted, to ſerve but ſeven years. 
Upon ſuch a plan, it wh not be e to find 


recruits. | 
The advantage ol this. plan; in one particular, 


1 eminent. It will infallibly fill the army with 


gallant officers: Other advantages concerning the 
officers themſelves, ſhall be mentioned after ward. 
An appetite for military glory cannot fail to be 


rouſed in officers who ſerve without pay, when 


their ſervice is the only paſſport to employments 
of truſt and honour. And may we not hope, that 
officers who ſerve for pay, will, by force of imi- 


tation, be inſpired with the ſame appetite? No- 


thing ought to be more ſedulouſly ouch into 
every officer, than to deſpiſe riches, as a mercan- 
= _—_ below the Ao of a ſoldier. Often 

| has 
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has the courage of viQorious troops been blunted 
by the pillage. of an opulent city; and may not 


rich captures at ſea have the ſame effect? Some 
ſea-commanders have been ſuſpeQed, of beſtow- 
ing their fire more willingly upon a merchantman, 
than upon a ſhip of war. A triumph, an ovation, 
a civic crown, or fome ſuch mark of honour, 
were in old Rome the only rewards for military 


| atchievements*. Money, it 1s true, was ſometimes 
| diſtributed among the private men, as an addition 
to their pay, after a fatiguing campaign; but 
not as a recompence for their good behaviour, be- 
cCauſe all ſnared alike. It did not eſcape the pe- 


netrating Romans, that wealth, the parent of lux- 
ury and ſelfiſhneſs, fails not to eradicate the mi- 
litary ſpirit. The ſoldier who to recover his bag- 
gage performed a bold aQion, gave an inſtructive 


| lefon to all governments. Being invited by his 
general to try his fortune a ſecond time; Invite, 
be _ the ſoldier, one who has loſt his baggage. 


any a bold adventurer goes to the Indies, who, 


returning with a fortune, is afraid of every breeze. 


Britain, I ſuſpe&, is too much infected with the 


Jpirit of gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in 


* A Roman triumph was finely contrived to excite 


Heroiſm ; and a fort of triumph not leſs ſplendid, was 
"diſplayed by the Fatemite Califs of Egypt. After te- 
| turning from a ſucceſsful expedition, the Calif pitched 


his camp in a' ſpacious plain near his capital, where he 


was attended by all his-grandees, in their fineſt equĩpa- 
ges. Three days were commonly ſpent in all manner 
of rejoicings, feaſting, muſic, fireworks, &c. He 


marched into the city with this great cavalcade, 


through roads covered with rich carpets, ſtrewed with 


flowers, gums, and odoriferous plants, and bedged 
on both fides: with crouds of congratulating ſubjects. 


. 
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1 any man of figure, to prefer reputation and re- 
1 ſpect before riches; provided only he can afford 
! 
| 
| 
[ 


a frugal meal, and a warm garment? Let us 
compare an old officer, who never deſerted his | 
Friend nor his country, and a wealthy merchant, 
who never indulged a thought but of gain: the 
wealth is tempting ;—and yet does there exiſt a | 
man of ſpirit, who would not be the officer | 
rather than the merchant, even with his millions? 
Sultan Mechmet granted to the Janiſaries a pri- 
vilege of importing foreign commoditięs free of 
duty: was it his intention to metamorphoſe ſol- 
diers into merchants, loving peace, and hatin 
War? | 
But though I declare againſt large appointments þ 
| beforehand, which, inſtead of promoting ſervice, | 
| are a temptation to luxury and idleneſs; yet to an 


— 


officer of character, who has ſpent his younger 
years in ſerving his king and country, a govern- 
I: ment, or other ſuitable employment that enables 
| him to paſs the remainder of his life in eaſe and | 
affluence, is a proper reward for merit, refleQng | 
equal honour on the prince who beſtows, and on | 
the ſubje& who receives; | beſide affording an | 
enlivening proſpect to others, who have it at 
Heart to do well. 1 
With reſpe& to the private men, the rotation 
propoſed, aims at improvements far more impor- 
tant, than that of making military ſervice fall 
light upon individuals. It tends to unite the ſpirit 
of induſtry with that of war, and to form the 
ſame man to be an induſtrious labourer, as well as 
a good ſoldier. The continual exerciſe recom- 
mended, cannot fail to produce a ſpirit of induſ- 
try; which will occaſion a demand for the private 
men after their ſeven years ſervice, as valuable 
above all other labourers, not only for regularity, 
hut for activity. And with reſpect to ſervice in 
1 5 War, 
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war, conſtant exerciſe is the life of an army, in 
the literal as well as metaphorical ſenſe, Boldneſs 
is inſpired by ſtrength and agility, to which con- 
ſtant motion mainly contributes. The Roman 
citizens, trained to arms from their infancy, and 
never allowed to reſt, were invincible. To men- 
tion no other works, ſpacious and durable roads 
carried to the very extremities of that vaſt em- 
pire, ſhow clearly how the ſoldiers were employ- 
ed during peace; which hardened them for war, 
and made them orderly and ſubmiſſive (a). So 
eſſential was labour held by the Romans for 
training an army, that they never ventured to face 
an enemy, with troops debilitated in any degree 
by idleneſs. The Roman army in Spain, having 
been worſted in ſeveral engagements, and confin- 
ed within their entrenchments, were ſunk in 
idleneſs and luxury. Scipio Naſica, after demo- 
liſhing Carthage, taking the command of that 
army, durſt not oppoſe it to the enemy, till he 
accuſtomed the ſoldiers to temperance and hard 
labour. He exerciſed them without relaxation in 
marching and countermarching, in fortifying camps 
and demoliſhing them, in digging trenches and 
filling them up, in building high walls and pul- 
ling them down; he himſelf, from morning to 
night, going about, and directing every operation. 
Marius, before engaging the Cimbri, exerciſed 
his army in turning the courſe of a river. Ap- 
pian relates, that Antiochus, during his inter- 
quarters at Calchis, having married a beautiful 
virgin, with whom he was greatly enamoured, 
ſpent the whole winter in pleafure, abandoning 


1. his army to vice and idleneſs : and when the time 
ite 200 . 
dle (a) Bergiere hiſtoire des grands chemins, vol. 2. 
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of*aQion returned with the ſpring, he found his 


ſoldiers unfit for ſervice. The idleneſs of our 


ſoldiers in time of peace, promoting debauchery 
and licentiouſneſs, is no WA deſtructive to health 
than to diſcipline. Unable for the fatigues of a 
firſt campaign, our private men die in thouſands, 


as if ſmote with a peſtilence“. We never read 


of any mortality in the Roman legions, though 
frequently engaged in climates very different 
from their own. Let us liſten to a judicious 
. writer, to whom every one liſtens with delight: 
Nous remarquons aujourd'hui, que nos ar- 
mes pèriſſent beaucoup par le travail immodè- 


„re des ſoldats; et cependant c'&toit par un tra- 


<< vall immenſe que les Romains ſe conſervoient. 


„La raiſon en eſt, je croix, que leurs fatigues 


"ve Etoient continuelles ; au lieu que nos ſoldats 
“ paſſent ſans ceſſe d'un travail extreme à une 
© extreme oiſivete, ce qui eſt la choſe du monde 
<< la plus propre à les faire perir. Il faut que je 
e rapporte ici ce que les auteurs nous diſent de l“ 
% education de ſoldats Romains. On les ac- 


»The idlevefs of Britiſh ſoldiers appears from a 
tranſaQion of the commiſſioners of the annexed eſtates 
in Scotland. After the late war with France, they 
judged, that part of the King's rents could not be better 
beſtowed; than in giving bread to the diſbanded ſoldiers. 
Houſes were built for them, portions of land given 
them to cultivate at a very low rent, and maintenance 


[afforded them till they could reap a crop. Theſe men 


could not wiſh to be better accommadated: but fo ac- 
cuſtomed they had been to idleneſs, and change of 
place, as to be incapable of any fort of work: they 
Mere d their lm one after another, and commenced 
+ thieves and heggars. Such as had been made ſerjeants 

muſt be —_—_— theſe were ſenſible fellows, and 

proſpered in their little farms. PETTY 
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© coutumoit à aller le pas militaire, c' eſt- a-dire, 
A fair en cinq heures vingt milles, et quelque 
* fois vingt-quatre. Pendant ces marches, on 
* leur faiſoit porter de poids de ſoixante livres. 
«© On les entretenoit dans l' habitude de courir et 
* de ſauter tout armes ; ils prenoient dans leurs 
© exercices des epees, de javelots, de fleches,. 
«© d' une peEfanteur double des armes ordinaires 
„ et ces exercices Etoient continuels. Des hom- 

«© mes ſi endurcis ëtoient ordinairement ſains; on 
% ne remarque pas dans les auteurs que les ar- 
% mees Romaines, qui faiſoient la guerre en tant 
de climats, periſſoient beaucoup par les mala- 
% dies; au lieu qu'il arrive preſquę continuelle- 
ment aujourd'hui, que des armèes, ſans avoir 
«© combattu, ſe fondent, pour ainſi dire, dans une 
% campagne“ (a).” Mareſchal Saxe, a ſoldier, 

not 


(a Monteſquieu, Grandeur de Romains, chap. 2. 


* We obſerve now-a-days, that our armies are 
« conſumed by the. fatigues and ſevere labour of the 
« ſoldiers ; and yet it was alone by labour and toi] that 
« the Romans preſerved themſelves from deftruQtion. 
„ I believe the reaſon is, that their fatigue was con- 
6 tinual and unremitting, while the life of our ſoldi- 
ers is a perpetual tranſition from ſevere labour to 
* extreme indolence, a life the moſt ruinous of all 
« others. I muſt here recite the account which the 
% Roman authors give of the education of their ſol- 
* diers. They were continually habituated to the mi- 
„ litary pace, which was, to march in five hours 
twenty, and ſometimes twenty-five miles. In theſe 
“ marches each ſoldier carried ſixty pounds weight, 
„They were accuſtomed to run and leap in arms; 
« andin their military exerciſes, their ſwords, javelins, 
« and arrows, were of twice the ordinary weight, 
* 'Theſe exerciſes were continual, which fo ſtrengthen- 
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not a phyſician, aſcribes to the uſe of vinegar the 


healthineſs of the Roman legions: were vinegar 


ſo potent, it would of all liquors be the moſt in 


requeſt, Exerciſe without intermiſſion, during 


peace as well as during war, produced the ſalutary 
effect; which every prince will find, who is diſ- 


poſed to copy the Roman diſcipline *. The Ma- 


reſchal gueſſes better with reſpe& to a horſe. 

Diſcourſing of cavalry, he obſerves, that a horſe 

becomes hardy and healthful by conſtant exerciſe, 

and that a young horſe is unable to bear fatigue ; 

for which reaſon he declares againſt young horſes 
for the ſervice of an army. | 


That the military branch of the Britiſh govern- 
ment 1s ſuſceptible of improvements, all the world 


s ed the conſtitution of the men, that they were al- 
% ways in health, We ſee no remarks in the Roman 
% authors, that their armies, in the variety of climates 


„here they made war, ever periſhed by diſeaſe; 
 «« whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an army, 


« without ever coming to an engagement, dwindles 
| 40 away by diſeaſe in one campaign.“ | 


Rei militaris periti, plus quotidiana armorum ex- 


ercitia ad ſanitatem militum putaverunt prodeſſe, quam 
medicos. Ex quo intelligitur quanto ſtudioſius armo- 
rum artem docendus fit ſemper exercitus, cum ei labo- 


ris conſuetudo et in caſtris ſanitatem, et in conflitu - 
poſſit præſtare victoriam. Vegetius, De re militari, lib. 


3+ cap. 2.— [In Engliſh thus : Our maſters of the 


ie art-military were of opinion, that daily exerciſe in 


© arms contributed more to the health of the troops, 
* than the (kill of the phyſician : from which we may 
„ judge, what care ſhould be taken, to habituate the 
« ſoldiers to the exerciſe of arms, to which they owe 
ee both their health in the camp, and their victory in 
* the field.“) The fame author obſerves, that the 
_ Romans in his time had become ſo inactive, as to leave 
off the fortifying their camps. | 9 


will 
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will admit. To improve it, I have contributed 
my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the 
ublic, a judge from whom there lies no appeal. 
t is ſubmitted. in three views. The firſt is, 
Whether an army, modelled as above, would not 
ſecure us againſt the boldeſt invader ; the next, 
Whether ſuch an army.be as dangerous to liberty, 
as an army in its prefent form; and the laſt, 
Whether it would not be a ſchool of induſtry and 
moderation to our people. 
With reſpect to the firſt, we ſhould, after a 
few years, have not only an army of ſixty-thou- 
ſand well-diſciplined troops, but the command of 
another army, equally numerous, and equally 
well diſciplined. It is true, that troops inured to 
war have an advantage over troops that have not 
the ſame experience: but with aſſurance it may 
be pronounced impracticable, to land at once in 
Britain an army that can ſtand againſt 100,000: 
Britiſh ſoldiers well diſciplined, fighting even their 
firſt battle, for their country, and for their wives 
and children. | 
A war with France raiſes a panic on every 
light threatening of an invaſion. The ſecurity 
afforded by a propoſed plan, would enable us to 
act offenſively at ſea, inſtead of being reduced to 
keep our ſhips at home, for guarding our coaſts, 
Would Britain any longer be obliged to ſupport 
her continental e el., No ſooner does an 
European prince augment his army, or improve 
military diſcipline, than his neighbours, taking 
fright, muſt do the ſame. May not one hope, 
that by the plan propoſed, or ſome ſuch, Britain 
would be relieved from jealouſy and ſolicitude a- 
boutits neighbours ? | | | 
With reſpect to the ſecond view, having long 
enjoyed the ſweets of a free government, under a 
ſucceſſion of mild princes, we begin to forget, 
C 4 that 
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that our liberties ever were in danger. But drou- 
ſy ſecurity is of all conditions the moſt dangerous; 
becauſe the ſtate may be overwhelmed before we 
even dream of danger. Suppoſe only, that a Bri- 
tiſh King, accompliſhed in the art of war, and 
beloved by his ſoldiers, heads his own troops in a 
war with France; and after more than one ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign, gives peace to his enemy, on 
terms advantageous to his people : what ſecurity 
have we for our liberties, when he returns with a 
vieorious army, devoted to his will ? I am talk- 
ing of a ſtanding army in its preſent form. 
Troops modelled as above will not be ſo obſequi- 
ous : a number of the prime nobility and gentry 
ſerving without pay, who can be under no tempta- 
tion to enſlave themſelves and their country, will 
prove a firm barrier againſt the ambitious views 
of ſuch a prince. And even ſuppoſing that army 
to be totally corrupted, the prince can have little 
hope of ſucceſs againſt the nation ſupported by a- 
nother army, compoſed of 'men, who,. having 
completed their military ſervice, may be relied 

on as champions for their country. | 
And as to the laſt view mentioned, the, plan 
propoſed cannot fail to promote induſtry and vir- 
tue,. not only among the ſoldiers, but among the 
working people in general. To avoid hard la- 
bour and ſevere diſcipline in the army, men will 
be ſober and induſtrious at home; and ſuch un- 
traftable ſpirits as cannot be reached by the mild 
laws of a free government, will be effectually 
tamed by military law. At the ſame time, as ſo- 
briety and innocence are conſtant attendants upon 
induftry, the manners of our people would be 
much purified ; a circumſtance of infinite impor- 
tance to Britain. The ſalutary influence of the 
plan would reach perſons in a high ſphere, A 
young gentleman, whipt at ſchool, or _— 
Ne ind 
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hind at college, contracts an averſion to books; 
and flies to the army, where he is kept in coun- 
tenance by numbers, idle and ignorant like him- 
ſelf. How many young men are thus daily ruin- 
ed, who, but for the temptation of idleneſs and 
gaiety in the army, would have become uſeful 
ſubjects! In the plan under conſideration, the 
officers who ſerve for pay would be fo few in 
number, and their proſpect of advancement ſo 
clear, that it would require much intereſt to be 
admitted into the army. None would be admit- 
ted hut thoſe who had been regularly educated 
in every branch of military knowledge; and idle 
boys would be remitted to their ſtudies, 

Here is diſplayed an agreeable ſcene with rela- 
tion to induſtry. Suppoſing the whole threeſcore 
thouſand men to be abſolutely idle; yet, by dou- 
bling the induſtry of thoſe who remain, I affirm, 
that the ſum of induſtry would be much greater 
than before. And the ſcene becomes enchanting, 
when we conſider, that theſe threeſcore thouſand , 
men, would not only be of all the moſt induſtri- 
ous, but be patterns of induſtry to others, | 
| Upon concluſion of a foreign war, we ſuffer 
grievouſly by diſbanded ſoldiers, who muſt plun- 
der or ſtarve. The preſent plan is an effectual 
remedy : men accuſtomed to hard labour ' under 
ſtri& diſcipline, can never be in want of bread : 
they will be ſought for every where, even at 
higher than ordinary wages ; and they will prove 
excellent maſters for training the peaſants to hard 
labour. 1 £5: 13408 

A man indulges emulation more freely in be- 
half of his friends or his country, than of himſelf : 
the latter is ſelfiſh; the former proceeds from a 
ſocial principle. In that view, have we not rea- 
ſon to hope, that the ſeparating military officers 
into different claſſes, will excite a laudable emu- 

5 0 lation, 
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lation, prompting individuals to exert themſelves 


on every occaſion, for the honour of their corps? 
Nor will ſuch emulation, a virtuous paſſion, be 
any obſtruction to private friendſhip between 
members of different claſſes. On the contrary, 
may it not be expected, that young officers of 
birth and fortune, zealous to qualify themſelves, 
at their own expence, for ſerving their country, 
will cling for inſtrudion to officers of experience, 
who have no inheritance but perſonal merit? Both 
find their account in that connection: men of 
rank become adepts in military affairs, a valua- 
ble branch of education for them; and officers 
- who ſerve for pay, acquire friends at court, who 
will embrace every opportunity of teſtifying their 
gratitude, | | 

The advantages mentioned are great and ex- 
tenſive; and yet are not the only advantages. 
Will it be thought extravagant to hope, that the 
propoſed plan would form a better ſyſtem of edu- 
cation for young men of fortune, than hitherto 
has been known in Britain? Before pronouncing 
ſentence againſt me let the following conſidera- 
tions be duly weighed. Our youth go abroad to 


ſee the world in the literal ſenſe ; for to pierce | 


deeper than eye-ſight, cannot be expected of 
boys. They reſort to gay courts, where they 
find nothing for _ imitation but pomp, luxury, 
diſſembled virtues, and real vites : ſuch ſcenes 
make a deep impreſſion on young men of a warm 
imagination. Our plan would be an antidote to 
ſuch poiſonous education. Suppoſing eighteen to 
be"the earlieſt time for the army, here is an ob- 
jeQ held up to our youth of fortune, for rouſing 
their ambition: they will endeavour to make a 

figure, and gmulation will animate them to excel: 
ſuppoſing 4 young man to have no ambition, 


ihame alone will puſh him on. To acquire the | 
11 5 | military 
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military art, to diſcipline their men, to direct the 
execution of public works, and to conduct other 
military operations, would occupy their whole 


time, and baniſh idleneſs. A young gentleman, 


thus guarded againſt the inticing vices and faun- 
tering follies of youth, muſt be ſadly deficient in 
genius, if, during his ſeven years ſervice, reading 
and refleQion have been totally negleQed by him. 
Hoping better things from our youth of fortune, 
I take for granted, that during their ſervice they 
have made. ſome progreſs, not only in military 
knowledge, but in morals, and in the fine arts, 
ſo as at the age of twenty-five to be qualified for 
profiting, 4 5. of being undone, by ſeeing the 
world *, | 
Further, young men of birth and fortune, ac- - 
quire indeed the ſmoothneſs and ſuppleneſs of a 
court, with reſpect to their ſuperiors ; but the 
conſtraint of ſuch manners, makes their temper 
break out againſt inferiors, where there is no 
conſtraint. Iaſolence of rank is not ſo viſible in 
Britain, as in countries of leſs freedom; but it is 


ſufficiently viſible to require correction. To that 


end, no method promiſes more ſucceſs than mili- 


_ tary ſervice; as command and obedience alter- 
mately, are the beſt diſcipline for acquiring tem- 


per and moderation. Can pride and inſolence be 


Whether hereditary nobility may not be neceſſary 
in a monarchical government, to ſupport the King, 
againſt the multitude, I take not on me to pronounce : 
but this I pronounce with aſſurance, that ſuch a con- 
ſtitution is unhappy. with reſpect to education; and 
appears to admit no remedy, if it be not that above 
mentioned, or ſome ſuch. In fact, a few. of thoſe 
who received their education while they were the el- 


deft ſons of Peers, have been duly qualified to manage 
public affairs. | | 


more 
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more effe ctually ſtemmed, than to be command- 


ed by an inferior ? 


14 14 
Still upon the important article of education. 


Where pleaſure is the ruling paſſion in youth, 
intereſt will be the ruling paſſion in age: the ſelf- 
iſh principle is the foundation of both, the object 

only is varied. This obſervation is ſadly verified 


in Britain: our young men of, rank, loathing an 


irkſome and fatiguing courſe of education, aban- 
don themſelves to pleaſure. Trace theſe very 
men through .the more ſedate part of life, and 


they will be found graſping at power and profit, 


by means of court-favour, with no regard to their 
country, and with very little regard to their 
friends. 'The education propoſed, holding up a 
tempting prize to virtuous ambition, is an excel- 
lent fence againſt a life of indolent pleaſure. A 
youth of fortune, engaged with many rivals in a 
train of public fervice, acquires a habit of buſi- 
neſs; and as he is conſtantly employed for the 
public, patriotiſm becomes his ruling paſſion &. 


»The followin portrait is ſketched by a good hand, 


(Madame Pompadour); and if it have any refem- 


blance, it ſets our plan in a confpicuous light. The 
French nobleſſe, ſays that lady, (pending their lives in 
diſſipation and idleneſs, know as little of politics as of 
- economy. A gentleman hunts all his life in the coun- 
try, or perhaps comes to Paris to tuin himſelf with an 
opera-girl. Thoſe who are ambitious to be of the mi- 
niſtry, 1 5 ſeldom any merit, if it be not in cahalling 
and intrigue. The French nobleſſe bave courage, but 
without any genius for war, the fatigue of a ſoldier's 
life being to them unſupportable. The king has been 
reduced to the neceſſity of employing two ſtrangers for 
the ſafety of his crown: had it not been for the Counts 
Saxe and Louendahl, the enemies of France might 
have laid ſiege to Paris. 3 | 
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The advantages of a military education, ſuch 
as that propoſed, are not yet exhauſted: one of 
conſiderable importance remains to be unfolded, 
Under regular government promoting the arts of 
peace, ſocial intercourſe refines, and fondneſs for 
company increaſes in proportion. And hence it 
is, that the capital is crouded with every perſon 
who can afford to live there. A man of fortune, 
who has no taſte but for a city life, happens to 

be forced into the country by buſineſs : finding 
buſineſs and the country equally inſipid, he be- 
comes impatient, and returns to town, with a 
diſguſt at every rural amuſement. In- France, 
the country has been long deſerted : ſuch fond- 
neſs for ſociety prevails there, that ſeldom has the 
King occaſion to inflict a greater puniſhment on 
a man of faſhion, than to baniſh him to his coun- 
try-ſeat. In Britain the ſame fondneſs for a 
town-life is gaining ground daily. A ſtranger 
conſidering the immenſe ſums expended in 5 

gland upon country-ſeats, would conclude in ap- 
pearance with great certainty, that the Engliſh 
ſpend moſt of their time in the country. But 
how would it ſurpriſe him to be told, not only - 
that people of faſhion in England pafs little of 
their time in the country, but that the immenſe 
ſums laid out upon gardening and pleaſure- 
grounds, are the effe& of vanity more than of 
taſte | In fact, ſuch embelliſhments are begin- 
ning to wear out of faſhion ; appetite for ſociety 
leaving neither time nor inclination for rural plea- 
ſures. If the progreſs of that difeafe can be 
ſtayed, the only means is military education. In 
youth laſting impreſſions are made; and men of 
fortune who take to the army, being confined 
moſtly to the country in prime of life, contract a 
liking for country occupations and amuſements ; 
which withdraw them from the capital, and con- 
ee | tribute 
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tribute to the health of the mind, no leſs than of 
the body. oůͥꝙ(!ß 

A military education would contribute equally 
to moderation in ſocial enjoyments. The pomp, 
ceremony, and expence, neceſſary to thoſe who 
adhere to a court, and live always in public, are 
not a little fatiguing and oppreſſi ve. Man is na- 


turally moderate in his deſire of enjoyment; and 


it requires much practice to make him bear exceſs, 


without ſatiety and diſguſt. The pain of exceſs, 
prompts men of opulence to paſs ſome part of 


their time in a ſnug retirement, where they live 


at eaſe, free from pomp and ceremony. Here is 


a retirement, which can be reached without any 


painful circuit; a port of ſafety and of peace, to 
which we are piloted by military education, 


avoiding every dangerous rock, and every fati- 
guing agitation. | 


Reflecting on the advantages of military educa- 
tion above diſplayed, is it fooliſn to think, that 


our plan might produce a total alteration of man- 
ners in our youth of birth and fortune? The 


idlers, ag ee the profligate, compared 
with our military men, would make a deſpicable 
figure : ſhame, not to talk of pride, would compel 


them to reform. | | 


How conducive to good government might the 
propoſed plan be, in the hands of a virtuous king, 
ſupported by a public-ſpirited miniſtry ! In the 
13 courſe of advancement, a youth of qua- 
I 
P 


ty who aſpires to ſerve his country in a civil em- 


loyment, has nothing to rely on but parliamenta- 


ry intereſt. 'The military education propoſed, 


would afford him opportunity to improve his ta- 


lents, and to convince the world of his merit. 


Honour and applauſe thus acquired, would intitle 


him to demand preferment; and he ought to be 
employed, not only as deſerving, but as an en- 
1 d negleQing 
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couragement to others. Frequent inſtances of 
negletling men who are patronized by the public, 


might perhaps prove dangerous to a Britiſh mini- 


ſter. | | | 

If I have not all this while been dreaming, here 
are diſplayed illuſtrious advantages of the military 
education propoſed. Fondneſs for the ſubject 
excites me to prolong the entertainment ; and I 
add the following reffedion, on the education of 
ſuch men as are diſpoſed to ſerve in a public ſta- 
tion. 'The ſciences are mutually conneQed ; and 
a man cannot be perfect in any one, without be- 
ing in ſome degree acquainted with every one. 
The ſcience of politics, in particular, being not a 
little intricate, cannot be acquired in perfeQion 
by any one whoſe ſtudies have been confined to a 
ſingle branch, whether relative to peace or to war. 
The Duke of Marlborough made an eminent 
figure in the cabinet, as well as in the field ; and 
ſuch was equally the illuſtrious Sully, who may 
ſerve as a model to all miniſters. The great aim 


in modern politics is, to ſplit government into the 
greateſt number poſſible of departments, truſting 


nothing to genius. China is a complete model of 
ſuch a government. National affairs are there ſo 
ſimplified by diviſion, as to require ſcarce” any 
capacity in the mandarines. "Theſe officers, having 
little occaſion for activity, either of mind or of 
body, ſink down into ſloth and ſenſuality : motives 
of ambition"or of fame make no impreſſion : they 
have not even ſo much delicacy as to bluſh when 
they err: and as they regard no puniſhment but 
what touches the perſon or the purſe, it is not un- 
uſual to ſee a mandarine beaten with many ſtripes, 
ſometimes for a very flight tranſgreſfion. Let 
arts be ſubdivided into many parts; the more ſub- 
diviſions the better : but I venture to pronounce, 
that no man ever did, nor ever will, make a * 

| | ta 
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tal figure in the government of a ſtate, whether 


as a judge, a general, or a miniſter, 'whoſe edu- 
cation is rigidly confined to one ſcience*®. 
Senſible am that the foregoing plan is in ſeve- 
ral reſpeaAs imperfect; but if it be ſound at bot- 
tom, poliſh and improvement are eaſy operations. 
My capital aim has been, to obviate the objeQions 
that preſs hard againſt every military plan, hither- 
to embraced or propoſed. A ſtanding army in its 


preſent form, is dangerous to liberty; and but a 


feeble bulwark againſt ſuperior force. On the 


other hand, a nation in which every ſubject is a 


ſoldier, muſt not indulge any hopes of becoming 


powerful by manufaQures and commerce: it is 


indeed vigorouſly defended, but is ſcarce worthy 


of. being defended. The golden mean of rotati- 


on and conſtant labour in a ſtanding army, would 
diſcipline multitudes for peace as well as for 
war. And a nation ſo defended would be invin- 
cible. by % - 


* Phocion 1s prod by ancient writers, for ſtrug- 
ling againſt an a 
ttica, that of making war and politics different pro- 


feſſions. In imitation of Ariſtides and of Pericles, he 


ſtudied both equally. 


* 


Jr 
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uſe that had crept into his country of 
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PusLIc PoLice with reſpect to the Poor. 


"A MON thoſe nations of Europe where 

government is a ſcience, that part of public 
police which concerns the poor, makes now a con- 
ſiderable branch of ſtatute-law. The poor-laws 
are fo multiplied, and ſo anxiouſly framed, as to 
move one to think, that there cannot remain a 
ſingle perſon wanting bread. It is however a ſad 
truth, that the diſeaſe of poverty, inſtead of be- 
ing eradicated, has become more and more inve- 
terate. England in particular overflows with beg- 
gars, tho' in no other country are the indigent 
ſo amply provided for. Some radical defect there 
muſt be in theſe laws, when, after endleſs attempts 
to perfect them, they all prove abortive. Every 
writer, diſſatisfied with former plans, fails not to 
produce one of his own; which, in its turn, 
meets with as little approbation as any of the 

foregoing, 35 . | 
The firſt regulation of the ſtates of Holland 
concerning the poor, was in the year 1614, pro- 
hibiting all begging.' The next was in the year 
1649. It is enacted, That every town, vil- 
| &« lage, 


4 


« lage, or pariſh, ſhall maintain its poor out of 
«© the income of its charitable foundations and 
«© collections; and in caſe theſe means fall ſhort, 
the magiſtrates ſhall maintain them at the ge- 


5 neral expence of the inhabitants, as can moſt 


«« conveniently be done: Provided always, that 
«© the poor be obliged to work either for mer- 
«© chants, farmers, or others, for reaſonable 
* wages, in order that they may, as far as poſ- 
<< ſible, be ſupported that way; provided alſo, 


<< that they be indulged in no idleneſs nor inſo- 


„ lence.” The advice or inſtruction here given, 
to magiſtrates, is ſenſible ; but falls ſhort greatly 
of what may be termed a law, the execution 
of which can be inforced in a court of ju- 
| EL | LE i 
In France, the precarious charity of monaſte- 
_ ries proving ineffeual, a hoſpital was erected in 
the city of Paris anno 1656, having different 


apartments; one for the innocent poor, one for 


putting vagabonds to hard labour, one for found- 


lings, and one for the ſick and maimed ; with 


certain funds for defraying the expence of each, 


which produce annually much about the ſame ſum. 


In imitation of Paris, hoſpitals of the ſame kind 
aan erected in every great town of the king- 
om. 5 | 


The Engliſh began more early to think of their 


poor; and in a country without induſtry, the ne- 
ceſſity probably aroſe more early. The firſt 
Engliſh ſtatute bears date in the year 1496, di- 


recting, That every beggar unable to work, 


<6 ſhall reſort to the hundred where he laſt dwelt 
& or was born; and there ſhall remain, upon 
« pain of being ſet in the ſtocks three days and 
© nights, with only bread and water, and then 
© ſhall be put out of town.” This was a law 


againſt vagrants, for the ſake of order. There 
$4 Was 
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and theſe overſeers, with conſent of two juſtices, 
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was little occaſion, at that period, to provide for 
the innocent poor; their maintenance being a 
burden upon monaſteries. But monaſteries being 
put down by Henry VIII. there was a ſtatute, 22d 
year of his reign, cap. 12. impowering the juſti- 
ces of every county, to grant licences to poor 
aged and impotent perſons, to beg within a certain 
diſtrict ; thoſe who beg without it, to be whipt, 
or ſet in the ſtocks. In the firſt year of Edward 
VI. cap. 3. a ſtatute was made in favour of im- 
potent, maimed, and aged perſons, that they 
ſhall have convenient houſes provided for them, 
in the cities or towns where they were born, or 
where they reſided for three years, to be relieved 
by the willing and charitable diſpoſition of the 
pariſhioners. By 2d and 3d Philip and Mary, 
cap. 5. the former ſtatutes of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. were confirmed, of gathering weekly 
relief for the poor by charitable collections. 
A man licenced to beg, ſhall wear a badge on 
his breaſt and back openly.“ 5 | | 

The firſt compulſory ſtatute was 5 Elifab.. 
cap. 3. empowering juſtices of peace to raiſe 
a weekly ſum for the poor, by taxing ſuch per- 
ſons as obſtinately refuſe to contribute, after re- 
peated admonitions from the pulpit. In the 
next ſtatute, 14 Eliſab. cap. 5. a bolder ſtep 
was made, impowering juſtices to tax the inha- 
bitants of every pariſh, in a weekly ſum for 
their poor. And taxations for the poor being 
now in ſome degree familiar, the remarkable 
ſtatutes, -39® Eliſab. cap. 3. and 430 Eliſab. cap. 
2, were enacted, which make the ground-work of 
all the ſubſequent ſtatutes concerning the poor. 
By theſe ſtatutes, certain houſe-holders, named 
by the juſtices, are, in conjunction with the 
church-wardens, appointed overſeers for the poor 


are 
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are empowered to tax the pariſh in what ſums 
they think proper, for maintaining the poor. 

Among a people ſo tenacious of liberty as the 
Engliſh are, and ſo impatient of oppreſſion, is it 
not ſurpriſing, to find a law, that, without cere- 
mony, ſubjects individuals to the arbitrary will of 
men, who ſeldom either by birth or education de- 
ſerve that important truſt; and without even pro- 
viding any effectual check againſt embezzlement ? 
At preſent, a Britiſh parliament would reject 
with ſcorn ſuch an abſurd plan; and yet, being 


familiarized to it, they never ſeriouſly have at- 


tempted a repeal. We have been always on the 
watch to prevent the ſovereign's encroachments, 
eſpecially with regard to taxes: but as pariſh- 
officers are low perſons who inſpire no dread, we 
ſubmit to have our pockets picked by them, 
almoſt without repining. 'There is provided, it 
1s true, an appeal to the general ſeſſions for re- 
drefling inequalities in taxing the pariſhioners : 


but it is no effeCtual remedy ; artful overſeers 


will not over-rate any man ſo groſsly as to make 
it his intereſt to complain, conſidering that theſe 
overſeers have the poor's money to defend them- 
| ſelves with, Nor will the general ſeſſions readily 
liſten to a complaint, that cannot be verified but 
with much time and trouble. If the appeal have 
any effect, it will make a ſtill greater inequality, 
by relieving men of figure at the expence of their 
inferiors; who muſt ſubmit, having little intereſt 
to obtain redreſs. Is 
The Engliſh plan, beſide being oppreſſive, is 
groſsly unjuſt. If it ſhould be reported of ſome 
diſtant nation, that the burden of maintaining the 
idle and profligate, 1s laid upon the frugal and in- 
duſtrious, who work hard for a maintenance to 
themſelves; what would one think of ſuch a na- 
tion? Yet this is literally. the caſe of COD 
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I ſay more: the plan is not only oppreſſive and 
unjuſt, but miſerably defective in the checking of 
mal-adminiſtration. In fact, great ſums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive: it requires brigu- 
ing to be named a church warden: the nominati- 
on, in London eſpecially, gives him credit at 
once; and however meagre at the commencement 
of his office, he is round and plump before it 
ends. To wax fat and rich by robbing the 
poor! Let us turn our eyes from a ſcene ſo hor- 
rid *. | 1 | Lots 
Inequality: in taxing, and embezzlement of the 
money levied, which are notorious, poiſon the 
minds of the people; and impreſs them with a 
notion, that all taxes raiſed by public authority are 
ill managet. T7 
Theſe evils are great, and yet are but ſlight 
compared with what follow. As the number of 
poor in England, as well as the expence of main- 
tenance, are increaſing daily, proprietors of land, 
in order to be relieved of a burden ſo grievous, 
drive the poor out. of the pariſh,. and prevent all 
perſons from ſettling in it who are likely to be- 
come a burden: cottages are demoliſhed, and 


marriage obſtructed. Influenced by the preſent 


* In the pariſh of St. George, Hanover Square, a 
2 reform was made ſome years ago. Inhabitants of 
gure, not excepting men of the higheſt rank, take it 
in turn to be church-wardens; which has reduced the 
poor- rates in that pariſh to a trifle. But people, after 
acquiting a name, ſoon tire of drudging for others. 
The drudgery will be left to low people as formerly, 
and the tax will again riſe as high in that pariſh as in 
others. The poor-rates, in Dr. Davenant's time, were 
about L 700,000 yearly : at preſent they amount to be- 
tween two and three millions. : | 


evil, 


"1 
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evil, they look not forward to depopulation, nor 
to the downfall of huſbandry and manufactures 
by ſcarcity of hands. Every pariſh is in a ſtate 
of war with every other pariſh, concerning pauper 
ſettlements and removals. IE 
'The price of labour is generally the ſame in the 
different ſhires of Scotland, and in the different 
pariſhes. A few exceptions are occaſioned by the 
neighbourhood of a great town, or by ſome ex- 
tenſive manufacture that requires many hands. 
In Scotland, the price of labour reſembles water, 
which alway levels itſelf: if high in any one 
corner, an influx of hands brings it down. The 
price of labour varies in every pariſh of England. 
A labourer who has gained a ſettlement in a 
pariſh, on which he depends for bread when he 
inclines to be idle, dares not remove to another 
pariſh where wages are higher, fearing. to be cut 
out of a ſettlement altogether. England is in the 
ſame condition with reſpect to labour, that France 
lately was with reſpect to corn; which, however 
plentiful in one province, could not be exported 
to ſupply the wants of another. The pernicious 
effects of the latter with reſpect to food, are not 
more obvious, than of the former with reſpect to 
manufactures. | | 
Engliſh manufactures labour under a ſtill greater 
hardſhip than inequality of wages. In a country 
where there is no fund for the poor but what 
nature provides, the labourer muſt be ſatisfied 
with ſuch wages as are cuſtomary : he has no re- 
ſource; for pity is not moved by idleneſs. In 
England, the labourers command the market: if 
not ſatisfied with cuſtomary wages, they have an 
excellent reſource ; which is, to abandon work 
altogether, and to put themſelves on the pariſh. 


Labour is much cheaper in France than in Eng-] 


land: I have heard ſeveral plauſible reaſons; but 
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in my o PINION, the difference ariſes from the poor- 


laws. In England, every man is entitled to be 


idle; _ every idler is entitled to a maintenance. 


In France, the funds appropriated to the poor, 


yield the ſame ſum annually : that ſum is always 


pre-occupied ; and France, with reſpect to all but 
thoſe on the liſt, approaches to the ſtate of a 


nation that has no fund provided by law for the 


oor. 
, Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, 
and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. But 
the Engliſh poor-laws are productive of evils ſtill 
more deplorable: they are ſubverſive both of 
morality and induſtry. This is a heavy charge, 
but no leſs true than heavy. Fear of want is the 
only effectual motive to induſtry with the labour- 


Ing poor : remove that fear, and they ceaſe to be 


induſtrious. The ruling paſſion of thoſe who 
live by bodily labour, is to fave a pittance for 
their children, and for ſupporting themſelves in 
old age : ſtimulated by defire of accompliſhing 
theſe ends, they are frugal and induſtrious; and 


the proſpect of ſucceſs is to them a continual feaſt. 
Now what worſe can malice invent againſt ſuch a 
man, under colour of friendſhip, than to ſecure 


bread to him and his children whenever he takes a 
diſlike to work ; which effeQually deadens his 


ſole ambition, and with it his honeſt induſtry ? 
Relying on the certainty of a proviſion againſt 
want, he relaxes gradually till he fink into idle- 


neſs : idleneſs leads to profligacy : profligacy be- 
gets diſeaſes : and the wretch becomes an obje& 
of public charity before he has run half his courſe. 
Such are the genuine effects of the Engliſh tax 
for the poor, under a miſtaken notion of charity. 


There never was known in any country, a ſcheme 
for the poor more contradi ctory to ſound policy. 
Might it not have been „ that to a Srovel- 


ing 


— 
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ing creature, who has no ſenſe of honour, and 


ſcarce any of ſhame, the certainty of mainte- 


nance would prove an irreſiſtible temptation to 


idleneſs and debauchery ? The poor-houſe at 
Lyons contained originally but forty beds, of 


which twenty only were occupied. - The eight 
hundred beds it contains at preſent, are not ſuffi- 


- cient for the poor who demand admittance. A 
premium 1s not more ſucceſsful in any caſe, than * 


where it is given to promote idleneſs. A houſe 


for the poor was erected in a French village, the 


revenue of which, by ceconomy, became con- 


ſiderable. Upon a repreſentation by the curate of 


the pariſn, that more beds were neceſſary, the 


proprietor undertook the management. He ſold 
the houſe, with the furniture; and to every 
proper object of charity, he ordered a moderate 
proportion of bread and beef. The poor and ſick 
were more comfortably lodged at home, than 


formerly in the poor-houſe. And by that plan of 
management, the pariſh-poor decreaſed, inſtead 


of increaſing, as at Lyons. How few Engliſh 


manufacturers labour the whole week, if the 
work of four or five days afford them mainte- 
nance ? Is not -this a demonſtration, that the 


malady of idleneſs is widely ſpread ? In Briſtol, 


the pariſh-poor twenty years ago did not exceed 


/ 


four thouſand : at preſent, they. amount to more 


than ten thouſand. But as a malady, when left 
to itſelf, commonly effe ctuates its own cure; ſo 
it will happen in this caſe: when, by prevailing 
idleneſs, every one without ſhame. claims pariſh- 


charity, the burden will become intolerable, and 


the poor will be left to their ſnifts. 


The immoral effects of public charity are not 


confined to thoſe who depend on it, but extend to 
their children. The conſtant anxiety of a labour- 
ing man to provide for his children, endears them 


to 
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to him. Being relieved of that anxiety by the 
tax for the poor, his affe ction cools gradually, 
and he turns at laſt perfectly indifferent about 
them. Their independence, on the other hand, 
weans them from their duty to him. And thus, 


affe ction between parent and child, which is the 


corner- ſtone of ſociety, is in a great meaſure ob- 
literated among the labouring poor. In a plan 
publiſhed by the Earl of Hillſborough, there is an 


article, obliging parents to maintain their indigent 


children, and children to maintain their indigent 
parents. Natural affection muſt indeed be at a 


low ebb, where ſuch a regulation is neceſſary: 
but it is neceſſary, at leaſt in London, where it 


is common to ſee men in good buſineſs negleQ- 
ing their aged and diſeaſed parents, for no better 
reaſon, than that the pariſh is bound to find them 
bread: Proh tempora, pro mores | | 

The in- moral effects of public charity ſpread 
ſtill wider. It fails not to extinguiſh the virtue 
of charity among the rich; who never think of 
giving charity, when the public undertakes for 
all. In a ſcheme publiſhed by Mr. Hay, one ar- 
ticle is, to raiſe a ſtock for the poor by voluntary 
contributions, and to make up the deficiency by a 
pariſh-tax. Will individuals ever contribute, 
when it is not to relieve the poor, but to relieve 
the pariſh ? Every hoſpital has a poor-box, 
which ſeldom produces any thing *. The great 
comfort of ſociety is aſſiſtance in time of need; 


* One exception I am fond to mention. The poor- 
box of Edinburgh infirmary was neglected two or three 
years, little being expected from it. When opened, 
£74 were found in it; belide a few ſhillings and half- 
pence, contributed probably by the lower ſort, who 
were aſhamed to give their mite publicly. 
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50 
and its firmeſt cement is, the beſtowing and re- 


ceiving kindly offices, eſpecially in diſtreſs. 
Now to unhinge or ſuſpend the exerciſe of chari- 

ty, by rendering it unneceſſary, relaxes every ſo- 
cial virtue, by ſupplanting the chief of them. 
The conſequence is diſmal z exerciſe of bene vo- 
lence to the diſtreſſed is our ſureſt guard apainſt 
the encroachments of ſelfiſhneſs: if that guard be 
withdrawn, ſelfiſnneſs will prevail, and become 
the ruling paſſion. In fact, the tax for the poor 
has contributed greatly to the growth of that gro- 


veling paſſion, ſo conſpicuous at 1 in En- 


gland. | 
__ _ Engliſh authors who turn their thoughts to the 
poor, make heavy complaints of decaying chari- 
ty, and increaſing poverty: never once drea- 
ming, that theſe are the genuine effects of a legal 
proviſion for the poor; which on the one hand 
eradicates the virtue of charity, and on the other 
is a violent temptation to idleneſs. Wonderfully 
ill contrived muſt the Engliſn charity-laws be, 
when their conſequences are to fap the foundati- 
on of voluntary charity; to deprive the labour- 
ing poor of their chief comfort, that of providing 
for themſelves and children; to relax mutual af- 
fection between parent and child; and to reward, 
inſtead of puniſhing, idleneſs and vice. Conſider 
whether a legal proviſion for the Poor, be ſuthei- 
ent to atone for ſo many evilss. 
No man had better opportunity than Fielding to 
be acquainted with the ſtate of the poor: let us 
liſten to him. That the poor are a very great 
c burden, and even a nuiſance to the kingdom; 
5c that the laws for relieving their diſtreſſes, and 
c reſtraining their vices, have not anſwered; 
« and that they are at preſent very ill provided 
© for, and much worſe governed, are truths 


1 which every one will acknowledge. Every 
"I perſon 
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„ perſon who hath property, muſt feel the 
* weight of the tax that is levied for the poor; 
and every perſon of underſtanding, muſt ſee 
“ how abſurdly it is applied. So uſeleſs indeed 
6e is this heavy tax, and ſo wretched its diſpoſi- 
* tion, that it is a queſtion, whether the poor or 
rich are actually more diſſatisfied, ſince the 
* plunder of the one ſerves ſo little to the real 
* advantage of the other: for while a million 
„ yearly is raiſed among the rich, many of the 
* poor are ſtarved; many more languifh in 
% want and miſery; of the reſt, numbers are 
found begging or pilfering in the ſtreets to- 
* day, and to-morrow are locked up in goals 
* and Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
* preſs through the outſkirts of the metropolis, 
© and look into the habitations of the poor, we 
* ſhould there behold ſuch pictures of human 
*« miſery, as mult move the compaſſion of every 
* heart that deſerves the name of human. 
* What indeed muſt; be his compoſition, who 
6 could ſee whole families in want of every ne- 
« ceſlary of life, oppreſſed with hunger, cold, 
“ nakedneſs, and filth; and with difeaſes, the 
ec certain conſequence of all theſe ! The ſuffe- 
rings indeed of the poor are leſs known than 
their miſdeeds; and therefore we are leſs apt 
eto pity them. They ſtarve, and freeze, and 
* rot, among themſelves; but they beg, and 
* ſteal; and rob, among their betters. There 
e is not a pariſh in the liberty of Weſtminſter; 
„ which doth not raiſe thouſands annually for the 
e poor; and there is not a ſtreet in that liberty, 
* which doth not ſwarm all day with beggars, 
ce and all night with thieves.” OS 
There is not a ſingle beggar to be ſeen in Pen- 
ſylvania. Luxury and idleneſs have got no footing 
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in that happy. country; and thoſe who ſuffer by 
. misfortune, have their maintenance out of the 
public treaſury. But luxury and idleneſs cannot 
for ever be excluded; and when they take place, 
this regulation will be as pernicious in Penſylva- 
nia, as the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of the many propoſals that have been pub- 
liſhed for reforming the poor-laws, not one has 
pierced to the root of the evil. None of the au- 
thors entertain the ſlighteſt doubt, of a legal pro- 
viſion being neceſſary, tho? all our diſtreſſes ariſe 
evidently from that very cauſe. 'Iravellers com- 
plain, of being infeſted with an endleſs number of 
beggars in. every Engliſh town; a very different 
{ſcene from what they meet with in Holland or 
Switzerland. How would it ſurpriſe them to be 
told, that this proceeds from an overflow of cha- 


rity in the good people of England! 
Few inſtitutions are more tickliſh than thoſe of 


charity. In London, common proſtitutes are 


treated with ſingular humanity : a hoſpital for 
them when pregnant, diſburdens them of their 
load, and nurſes them till they be again fit for 
buſineſs; another hoſpital cures them of the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe: and a third receives them with 
open arms, when, inſtead of deſire, they become 


objects of averſion. Would not one imagine, that] 


theſe hoſpitals have been erected for encouraging 
proſtitution ? They undoubtedly have that effect, 
tho? far from being intended, Mr Stirling, ſuper- 
intendant of /the Edinburgh poor-houſe, deſerves 
to be kept in perpetual remembrance, for a 
ſcheme he contrived to reform common profli- 
tutes. A number of them were confined in a 
Houle of correction, on a daily allowance of three 

nce; and even part of that ſmall pittance was 
embezzled by the ſervants of the houſe. Pin- 


ching hunger did not reform their manners; for 
125 
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being ſo abſolutely idle, they encouraged each o- 
ther in vice, waiting impatiently for the hour of 
deliverance. Mr Stirling, with conſent of the 
magiſtrates, removed them to a clean houſe; and 
inſtead of money, which is apt to be ſquandered, 
appointed for each a pound of oat- meal daily, 
with falt, water, and fire for cooking. Relieved 
now from diſtreſs, they long for comfort : what 
would they not give for milk or ale? Work, ſays 
he, will procure you plenty. To ſome who of- 
fered to ſpin, he gave flax and wheels, engaging 
to pay them half the price of their yarn, retain- 
ing the other half for the materials furniſhed: . 
The ſpinners earned about nine pence weekly, a 
comfortable addition to what they had before: 
The reſt undertook to ſpin, one after another; 
and before the end of the firſt quarter, they were 
all of them intent upon work. It was a branch; 


of his plan, to ſet free ſuch as merited that fa- 


vour; and ſome of them appeared ſo thoroughly 
reformed, as to be in no danger of a relapſe. 

The ingenious author of The Police of France, 
who wrote in the year 1753, obſerves, that not- 
withſtanding the plentiful proviſion for the poor 
in that kingdom, mentioned above, there was a 
general complaint, of the increaſe of beggars and 
vagrants; and adds, that the French political 


writers, diſſatisfied with their own plan, had pre- 


ſented ſeveraF memorials to the miniſtry, pro- 


poſing to adopt the Engliſh parochial aſſeſſments; 


as greatly preferable. This is a curious fact; 
for at the very ſame time people in London, no 
leſs diſſatisfied with theſe aſſeſſments, were wri- 
ting pamphlets in praiſe of the French hoſpitals. 
One thing is certain, that no plan hitherto inven- 
ted has given ſatisfaction. Whether an unexcep- 


tionable plan is at all poſſible, ſeems extremely 


doubtful. 
B 3. In 
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In every plan for the poor tnat I have ſeen, 
workhouſes make one article; to provide work for 
thoſe who are willing, and to make thoſe work 
who are unwilling. With reſpe& to the former, 
men need never be idle in England for want of 
employment; and they always ſucceed the beſt 
at the employment they chuſe for themſelves. 
With reſpe& to the latter, puniſhment will not 
compel a man to labour ſeriouſly: he may aſſume 
the appearance, but will make no progreſs; and 
the pretext of ſickneſs or weakneſs is ever at hand 
for an excuſe. The only compulſion to make a 
man work ſeriouſly, is fear of want. 

A hoſpital for the ſick, for the wacnded. and 
for. the maimed, 1s. an excellent eſtabliſhment ; 
being productive of good, without doing any 
harm. Such a hoſpital ſnould depend partly on 
voluntary charity; to procure which a general 

conviction of its being well managed, is neceſſa- 
17. 21 Hoſpitals that have a ſufficient fund of their 
own, and that have no dependence on the good 
will of others, are commonly ill managed. 
Lies there any objection againſt a workhouſe, 
for training to labour deſtitute orphans, and beg- 
ging children? It is an article in Mr. Hay's plan, 
that the workhouſe ſhould relieve poor families 
of all their children above three. This has an 
enticing appearance, but 1s unſound at bottom. 
Children require the tenderneſs of a mother, du- 
Ting the period of infantine diſeaſes ; and even af- 
ter that period, they are far from being ſafe in 
the hands of mercenaries, who ſtudy nothing but 
their own eaſe and intereſt. Would it not be 
better, to diſtribute ſmall ſums from time to time 
among poor families overburdened with children, 

ſo as to relieve them from famine, not from la- 


bour? And with reſpect to orphans and begging 
children, 
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ly children, I "incline to think, that it would be a 
Ir more ſalutary meaſure, to encourage mechanicks, 
k manufacturers, and, farmers. above all, to edu- 
3 cate ſuch children. A premium for each, the 
f half in hand, and the other half when they can 
ſt work for themſelves, would be a proper encou- 
. ragement. The beſt-regula ted orphans-hoſpital 
t lam acquainted, with, is that of Edinburgh. Or- 
e phans are taken in from every corner, provided 
d only they be not under the age of ſeven, nor above 
d that of twelve: under ſeven, they are too tender 
a for a hoſpital; above twelve, their relations can 
find employment for them. Beſide the being 
d taught to read and write, they are carefully in- 
; ſtructed in. ſome art, that ;Majiafford them com- 
y fortable ſubſiſtence. 
n No man ever called in queſtion: the utility of 
al the marine ſociety; which will reflect honour on 
the members as long as we have a navy to protect 
ir us: they deſerve. a rank above that of gartered 


d knights. That inſtitution is the nobleſt exertion 


of charity and patriotiſm, that ever was known in 
any country. 

A ſort of hoſpital for 8 who. tos panty 
years have faithfully adhered to the ſame maſter, . 
would be much to my taſte; with a few adjoin- 
ing acres for a kitchen-garden. The fund for 
purchaſing, building, and maintenance, muſt be 
raiſed; by contribution; and none but the contri- 
butors ſhould be entitled to offer ſervants to the 
heuſe. By ſuch encouragement, a malady would 
be remedied, that of wandering from maſter to 
maſter for better wages, or eaſier ſervice, Which 
ſeldom fails to corrupt ſervants. They ought to 
be comfortably provided for, adding to the allow- - 
ance of the houſe what pot-herbs. are raiſed by 
their own labour. A number of virtuous men 
thus aſſociated, would end- their days in com- 
D 4. fort; gs 
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fort; and the proſpect of attaining a ſettlement ſo 
agreeable, would form excellent ſervants. How 
advantageous would ſuch a "aro, Fore 1 prove to huſ- 
bandry in particular! © 

Of all the miſchiefs that have . engendered 
by over-anxie y about the poor, none have prov- 
ed more fatal 'than foundling-hoſpitals. They 
tend to cool affection for children, ſtill more ef- 
fectually than the Engliſh pariſh- charity. At 
every occaſional pinch for food, away goes a child 
to the hoſpital; and parental affe ction among the 
lower ſort turns ſo languid, that many who are 
in no pinch, relieve themſelves of trouble by 
the ſame means. It is affirmed, that of the chil- 
dren born annually in Paris, about a third part 
are ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. The Paris 
almanack for the year 1768, mentions, that there 
were baptized 18,576 infants, of whom the 
foundling-hoſpital received 602 5. The propor- 


tion originally was much leſs; but vice creeps on 


with a ſwift pace. How enormous muſt be the 
degeneracy of the Pariſian . A their 
want of parental affeCtion ! 

Let us next turn to infants ſhut up in this Bot. 
pital. Of all animals, infants of the human race 
are the weakeſt: they require a mother's affe cti- 
on to guard them againſt numberleſs diſeaſes and 
accidents; a' wiſe appointment of Providence to 
connect parents and children in the ſtricteſt union. 
In a foundling-hoſpital, there is no fond mother 
to watch over her tender babe; and the hirefing 
nurſe has no fondneſs but for her own little profit. 
Need we any other cauſe for the deſtruction of in- 
fants in a foundling-hoſpital, much greater in 
proportion than of thoſe under the care of a mo- 
ther? And yet there is another cauſe equally po- 


tent, which is corrupted air. What Hanway 


wer ves upon pariſh-workhouſes, is equally ap- 
plicable 
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plicable to a foundling-hoſpital. To at- 
«© tempt,” ſays he; 1 to nouriſh an infant in a 
© workhouſe, - where a number of nurſes are 


e congregated--into one room, and conſequently 
the air become putrid, I will pronounce, from 


intimate knowledge of the ſubject, to be but a 


& ſmall remove from ſlaughter; for the child 
„ muſt die. Down then with foundling-hoſ- 


pitijls, more noxious than peſtilence or famine. 
An infant expoſed at the door of a dwelling-houſe, 


muſt be taken up: but in that caſe, which ſel- 
dom happens, the infant has a better chance for 
life with a hired nurſe than in a hoſpital ; and a 


chance perhaps little worſe, bad as it is, than 


with an unnatural mother. ' I approve not indeed 
of a quarterly payment to ſuch a nurſe * would it 


not do better to furniſti' her bare maintenance for 
three years; -and-if the child be alive at that time, | 
to give her a handſome addition? 


A houſe of correction is neceſſary: for- code . 
der; but belongs not to the preſent eſſay, which 
concerns maintenance of the poor, not puniſn- 


ment of vagrants. I ſhall only by the way bor- 7 
'row-a thought from Fielding, that fafting is the 
proper puniſhment of profligacy, not any puniſh- 
ment that is attended with ſhame. Puniſhment, 
he obſerves, that deprives a man of all ſenſe of 


honour, never will contribute to make him 79 
tuous. 6 


"Charity ſelidols mgdt neren view" propet, 


when few could read, and fewer write; but 
theſe arts are now ſo common, that in moſt fami- 
lies children may be taught to read at home, and + 
to write in a private ſchool at little expence. Cha- 
rity- ſchools at preſent are more hurtful than be- 
neficial: young perſons who continue there ſo 


long as to read and write fluently, become too 


CENEAEE: for hard labour, and too proud for: ordi- 
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nary labour. Knowledge is a dangerous acquiſi- 


tion to the labouring poor: the more of it that is 
poſſeſſed by a ſhepherd, a ploughman, or any 
drudge, the leſs fitted is he to labour with content. 
The only plauſible argument for a charity-ſchool, 


is, „That children of the labouring poor are 
taught there the principles of religion and of 


« morality, which they cannot acquire at home.” 
The argument would be invincible, if with- 
out education we could have no knowledge of 
theſe principles. But Providence has not left man 


in a ſtate ſo imperfect: the principles of theology 


and of morality are ſtamped on his heart; and 
none can be ignorant of them, who attend to their 


on perceptions. Education is indeed of uſe to 


ripen fuch perceptions ; and it is a ſingular uſe to 


(thoſe who have time for reading and thinking: 
but education in a charity-ſchool is ſo flight, as 


to render it doubtful, whether it be not more 
hurtful by foſtering lazineſs, than advantageous 


by conveying inſtruction. The natural impreſſi- 


ons of, religion and morality, if not obſcured by 
vicious habits, are ſufficient for good conduct: 


preſerve a man from vice by conſtant labour, and 
he will not he deficient in his duty either to God 


or to man. Heſiod, an ancient and reſpectable 


poet, ſays, that God hath placed labour as a 


. virtue. More integrity accordingly will 


found among a number of induſtrious poor ta- 


ken at random, than among the ſame number i in 
1 any other claſs. | |, 


I heartily approve every romulation that tends 


to prevent idleneſs, Chief Juſtice Hale ſays, 
„That prevention of poverty and idleneſs would 
« do more good than all the gibbets, whipping- 
i 55 poſts, and goals in the kingdom.“ In that 
view, gaming-houſes ought to be heavily taxed, 


5 well as ant cock-fighting, and' all 
meetings 


U 
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meetings that encourage idleneſs. The admitting 
low. people to vote for members of parliament, - . 
is a ſource of idleneſs, corruption, and poverty. 
The ſame privilege is ruinous to every ſmall 
parliament+borough. - Nor have I any difficulty 
to pronounce, that the admitting the populace 
to vote. in the election of a miniſter, a frequent 
practice in Scotland, is produeine! of the ſame 
fan, effects, N 
What then is to be the reſult of che forego- ; 
ing enquiry? Is it from defect of invention that 
a good legal eſtabliſnment for the poor is not 
yet diſcovered? or is it impracticable to make 
any legal eſtabliſhment, that is not fraught with 
corruption? ?.I incline to the latter, for the follow - 
ing reaſons, no leſs obvious than ſolid, That in 
a legal eſtabliſhment for the poor, no diſtinction 
can be made between virtue and vice; and con- 
ſequently that every ſucheſt abliſhment muſt be a 
premium for idleneſs. And where is the neceſſi - 
ty, after all, of any public eſtabliſnment? By 
what unhappy prejudice: have people been led to 
think, that the: Author of our nature, ſo benei- 
cent to his favourite man im every other reſpeth, - 
has abandoned the indigent to famine and dedth, 
i& municipal lat interpoſe not? Wei need hut in- 
ſpe& the human heart to be convinced;qthat. pen- 
Jons in diſtreſs are his peculiar care. Notroniy 
has he made it our duty to afford them relief. 6 
but has ſuperadded the paſſion of pity to enforoe 
the: performante of that duty. This branch of 
our nature fulfils in perfection all the; ſalutar7 
purpoſes of charity, without admitting — one 
of the deplorable evils that a legal proviſion is 
fraugbt with. The contrivance, at the ſame 
time, is extremely ſimple : it leaves to every man 
the obje &ts as wel 120 meaſure of his charity; NO 
. it a duty to pee nn mation. oo ” 
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to poverty by idleneſs and profligacy: they move 
_ our pity; nor do they expect any good from 

Wiſely therefore is it ordered by Provi- 
1 that charity ſhould in every reſpe& be vo- 
luntary, to prevent the idle and nen from 
depending on it for ſupport. | 

This plan is in many reſpects excellent. 2) The 
exerciſe of charity, hen free from compulſion, 
is extremely pleaſant. The pleaſure, it is true, 
is ſcarce felt where charity is rendered unneceſſa- 
ry by municipal law; but were that law laid aſide, 

the gratification of pity would become one of our 
ſweeteſt pleaſures. Charity, like other affecti- 
ons, is invigorated by exerciſe, and no leſs en- 
feebled by diſuſe. Providence withal hath ſcat- 
tered benevolence among the ſons of men with a 
liberal hand: and notwithſtanding the obſtruction 
of municipal law, ſeldom is there found one ſo 
obdurate, as to reſiſt the impulſe of compaſſion, 
when a proper object is preſented. In a well re- 
gulated government, promoting induſtry and vir- 
tue, the perſons who need charity are not many: 
and ſuch perſons may, with-affurance, Spend! on 
the charity of their neighbours . 

It may, at the ſame time, be boldly ales, 
that thoſe who need charity, would be more com- 
ſortably provided for by the plan of Providence, 
than by any legal eſtabliſhment. Creature 
loathſome by diſeaſe or naſtineſs, affect the air "4 
a poor-houſe, and have little chance for life, 
without more care and kindiineſs, than can be 
hoped from ſervants, render callous by continual 
Tones or a ene on a —— 


ke * The Trafiane are not more Att thr Sd 
dle diſpoſition, than their neighbours. No fewer how- 
ever than ſeventy thouſand mendicant friars live there 
upon voluntary charity; and I have not heard, that 


any one of them ever died of want. 
the 
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the conſequences of voluntary charity, equally 
agreeable to the giver and receiver. The kind- 
ly conneQion' it forms between them, grows 
ſtronger and ſtronger by reiteration; and ſqual- 
lid poverty, far from being an obſtruQion, ex- 
cites a degree of pity, proportioned to the di- 
ſtreſs. It may happen for a wonder, that an 
indigent perſon is overlooked; but for one who 
will fuffer by ſuch neglect, multitudes ſuffer 1 
| cored charity. 0 

But what I infiſt on with cleciglight fatisfaQion 
is, that natural charity is an illuſtrious ſupport 
to virtue. Indigent virtue can never fail of re- 
lief, becauſe it never fails to enflame compaſſion. 
Indigent vice, on the contrary, raiſes indignation 
more than pity (a); and therefore can have lit- 
tle proſpect of relief. What a glorious incite- 
ment to induſtry and virtue, and how diſcou- 
raging to idleneſs and vice! Lamentable it is, 
that ſo beautiful a ſtructure ſhould be razed to 
the ground by municipal law, which, in provi- 
ding for the poor, makes no diſtinction between 
virtue and vice. The execution of the poor- 
laws would indeed be impracticable, were ſuch 
a diſtindtion attempted by enquiring into the 
condu& and character of every pauper. Where 
are judges to be found who will patiently follow 
out ſuch a dark and intricate expiſcation? To 
accompliſh the taſk, a man. muſt Owen every 
"_ concern.” 45! 7 

deer. the firſt Engliſh Gatured i aha, 
the legiſtature appear carefully: to have. avoided. 
compulſory! charity”: every meaſure ſor /promo- 
ting voluntary charity was firſt tried, before the 
fatal blow was ſtruck, 5 r ot 
5110 Baia ui 105 
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cers to impoſe a tax for the poor. The legifla+ 
ture certainly did not foreſee the baneful conſe- 
quences: but how came they not to ſee that 
they were diſtruſting Providence, declaring in 
effect, that the plan eſtabliſhed: by our Maker 
for the poor, is inſufficient? Many; are the mu- 
nicipal laws that enforce the laws of nature, by 
additional rewards and puniſhments; but it was 
ſingularly bold to aboliſh the natural law of cha- 
rity, by eſtabliſhing a legal tax in its ſtead. 
Men will always be mending: what a confuſed 
jumble do they make, when they attempt to 
mend the laws of Nature! Leave Nature to her 
owh operations: ſhe underſtands, them the beſt. 
Few regulations are more plauſible than what 
| are political; and yet few- are more deceitful. 
n ingenious writer makes the following obſer- 
vations upon the 43 Eliz. [eſtabliſhing a mainte- 
nance for the poor. Laws have been ena cted 
“in many other countries, which have puniſh- - 
6, ed the idle beggar, . and exhorted the rich to 
f ” extend their charity to the poor: but it is 
&, peculiar to the humanity of England, to have 
7 made their ſupport a matter of obligation and 
“ neceſſity: on the more-wealthy, . The Engliſn 
<6, feem to be the firſt nation in Europe in 
$6, ſcience, arts, and arms: they likewiſe are 
e poſſeſſed of the freeſt and moſt perfect of 
„ conſtitutions, and the pleſſings conſequential | 
c to that freedom. If virtues ing an individual N 
* ate ſometimes ſuppoſed to be rewarded in this ; 
Ff,world,: I do not think it too preſuniptuous to i 
te nfuꝑpoſt, that national . virtues) may likewiſe 
t meet with their reward. England hath, to its 4 
1 peculiar honour, not. only made their poor ) 
ce free, but hath provided à Certain and -ſolid 0 
6e eſtabliſhment, to prevent their, neceſſities and 0 
„indigene, when they. ariſe from 55 0 tlie wy” 
66. c > 
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& calls tie af of Gd: and are not theſe benefi- 
c cent and humane attentions, to the miſeries of 
cc our fellow-creatures, the firſt of - thoſe poor 
6 pleas which we are capable of offering, in 
© behalf of our imperfections, to an all-wiſe 
& and merciful Creator!'ꝰ To this writer, who 
ſhows more, zeal than knowledge, I oppoſe ano- 
ther, . whole reflections are more rational. In 
„England, there is an act of the legiſlature, 
« obliging every pariſh'to maintain its en poor. 
© Scarce any man living, who has not ſeen the 
** effes of this law, but muſt approve of it; 
% and yet ſuch are its effects, that the ſtreets of 
London are filled with objects of miſery be- 
5 yond what is ſeen in any other city. The la- 
* bouring poor, depending on this law to be 
« provided in ſickneſs and old age, are little ſo- 
„ licitous to ſave, and become habitually pro- 
« fuſe. The principle of charity is eſtabliſhed 
by Providence in the human heart, for reliev- 
ing thoſe who are diſabled to work for them- 
4 ſelves. And if the labouring poor had no de- 
% pendence but on the principle of charity, 
they would be more religious; and if they 
«©, were influenced by religion, they would be 
6 lefs abandoned in their behaviour. Thus this 
Mi ſeeming-good act turns to a national evil: 
* there is more diſtreſs among the poor in Lon- 
don than any where in Europe; and more 
c drunkenneſs; both in males and females (a).? 
Lam aware, that during the reign of Elizabeth, 
Gin compulſion might be neceſſary to preſerve 
the poor from ſtarving. Henry VIII. had ſeque- 
ſtered all the hoſpitals, a bundred and ten in 
1 and nen their revenues; ; he Tad 
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alſo demoliſned all the abbeys. By theſe means, 
the: poor were reduced to a miſerable. condition: 


eſpecially as private charity, for want of exer- 
ciſe, was at a low ebb. That critical jundure 


required indeed help from the legiſlature ; and a 


temporary proviſion for the poor would: have 


been a proper meaſure; ſo. contrived+ as not t 


ſuperſede voluntary charity, but rather to pro- 


mote it. Unlucky it is for- England, that ſuch a a 
meaſure was overlooked; but Queen Elizabeth 


and her parliaments had not the talent of foreſee- 
ing conſequences - without- the aid of experience. 
A perpetual tax for the poor was impoſed, the 


moſt Peraicious tax. that ever Was e when wy | 


n 


With reſpe& to the preſent times, t the eexiſoh | 


now given pleads againſt aboliſhing at once a le- 


/ proviſion for the poor. It may be taken for 


granted, that charity is in England not more vi- 
gorous at preſent, than it was in the days of Eli- 
Zabeth. Would our miniſtry but lead the way, 


by ſhowing ſome Zeal for a reformation, expe- 


_ would probably be invented, for ſupport- 


the poor, without unhinging voluntary cha- 
2 15- propoſed, 
-wierely as a ſpecimen. Let a tax be impoſed by 


rity. The following expe 


— 


parliament on every parifh for. their poor, varia- 
ble in proportion to the number; but not to ex- 


ceed the half of what is neceſſary; z and dire cting 


the landholders to make up quarterly, a liſt 'of : 


the names and condition of ſuch. perſons as in 
their opinion need charity; with an eſtimate of 


4 — 


What each ought to have weekly.” The public | 


tax makes the half, and the other half is to be 


colluſion, the roll of the poor, and their weekly 
appointment, with a ſubſcription of gentlemen 
for their part of the ſum, ſhall be examined by 


raiſed by voluntary contribution. To prevent 


ww 


the - 
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the juſtices of peace at a quarterly meeting; who, 
on receiving ſatisfadion, muſt order the ſum ari- 
ſing from the public tax to be diſtributed among 
the poor contained in the roll, according to the 
eſtimate of the landholders. As the public fund 
lies dead till the ſubſcription is completed, it is 
not to be imagined, that any gentleman will ſtand | 
out : it would be a public imputation on his 
character. Far from apprehending any deficien- 
cy, confident I am, that every gentleman would 
conſider it as honourable to contribute largely. 
This agreeable work muſt be blended with what 
is rather diſagreeable, that of excluding from the 
roll every profligate, male or female. If that 
rule be followed out with a proper degree of 
ſeverity, the innocent poor will diminiſh daily; ſo 
as in time to be ſafely left ae Ray charity, 
without neceſſity of any tax. 
But Muſt miferable wretches, Fechten to po- 
verty by idleneſs or intemperance, be, in a Chriſti- 
an country, abandoned to diſeaſes and famine ? 
It is this very argument, ſhallow as it is, that has 
corrupted the induſtry 'of England, and reduced 
multitudes to diſeaſes and famine. Thoſe who 
are able to work, may be locked up in a houſe 
of correction, to be fed with bread and water; 
but with liberty of working for themſelves. And 
as for the remainder, their caſe is not deſperate, 
when they have acceſs to ſuch tender-hearted 
perſons as are more eminent for pity than for prin- 
ciple. If by negle& or overſight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more to re- 
formation, than the moſt pen: l 1 
the pulpit. ins ad | 
_Even at the Hazard of Joins a en lives vy 
eee or overſight, common begging ought ab- 
ſolutely to be prohibited: The moſt profligate 
are the moſt G and the moſt expert at 


feigning 
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feigning diſtreſs. If begging be indulged to any, 
all will ruſh into the public: idlers are fond of 
that wandering and indolent ſort of life; and 
there is no temptation to idleneſs more ſucceſsful, 
than liberty to beg. In order to be relieved from 
common beggars, it has. been propoſed, to fine 
thoſe who gave them alms. Little penetration 
muſt they have, to whom the inſufficiency , of 
ſuch a remedy is not palpable. It is eaſy; to give 
alms without been ſeen ;, and compaſſion. will ex- 
tort. alms, even at the hazard of ſuffering for it; 
not to mention, that every one in {ſuch a caſe will 
avoid the odions character of an informer. Ihe 
following remedy is ſuggeſted, as what probably 
may anſwer better. An officer muſt he appoint- 
ed in every pariſn, with a competent ſalary, for 
apprehending and carrying to the workhouſe every 
ſtrolling beggar; under the penalty of loſing his 
office, with what ſalary is due to him, if any 
beggar be found ſtrolling four and twenty hours 
after the fact comes to his knowledge. In the 
workhouſe ſuch beggars ſhall be fed with bread 
and water for a year, but with liberty of working 

for themſelves. _ as. 03 23541331 
I declare reſolutely againſt a perpetual tax for 
the poor. But if there muſt be ſuch a tax, I 
know of none leſs ſubverſive of induſtry and mo- 
rals, than that eſtabliſhed in Scotland, obliging 
the landholders in every pariſh to meet at ſtated 
times, in order to provide a fund for the poor; 
but leaving the objects of their charity, and the 
meaſure, to their own humanity and diſcretion. 
In this plan, there is no encroachment. on the 
natural duty of charity, but only that the mi- 
nority muſt ſubmit to the opinion of the majo- 
91 J large towns, where the character and cir- 
cumſtances of the poor · are not ſo well known as 
| m 
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in country-pariſhes, the following variation is 


propoled. Inſtead of landholders, who are pro- 


per in country-pariſhes, let there be, in each town- 
pariſh a ſtanding committee, to be choſen by the 
proprietors of houſes, the third part to be chang- 
ed annually. This committee, with the miniſter, 
make up a liſt of ſuch as deſerve charity, adding 
an eſtimate of what, with their own labour, may 


be ſufficient for each of them. 'The miniſter, | 


with one or two of the committee, carry about 


this lift to every family that can afford charity, 


ſuggeſting what may be proper for each to contri- 
bute. This liſt, with an addition of the ſum 


contributed or promiſed by each houſeholder, mult 


be affixed on the principal door of the pariſh- 
church, to honour the contributors, and to inform 
the poor of the proviſion made for them. Some 
ſuch mode may probably be effeQual, without 


tranſgreſſing the bounds of voluntary charity. 


But if any one obſtinately refuſe to contribute 


after ſeveral applications, the committee at their 
diſcretion may tax him. If it be the poſſeſſor 


who declines contributing, the tax muſt be laid 
upon Him. reſerving relief againſt his land- 


lord. 
In great towns, the poor, who ought to be pro- 


hibited from begging, are leſs known than in 


country pariſhes. And among a crowd of inha- 
bitants, it is eaſier for an individual to eſcape the 
eye of the public, when he with-holds charity, 
than in country-pariſhes. Both defefs will be 


remedied by the plan above propoſed : it will 


bring to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
ſerve charity; and it will bring to 1 every 
a who with- holds arits 
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A GREAT City conſidered in Phyſical, 
| Moral, and Political Views. 


IN all ages an opinion ſeems to have been pre- 
valent, that a great city is a great evil, and 
that a capital may be too great for the ſtate, as a 
head may be for the body. Conſidering however 
the very ſhallow reaſons that have been given for 
this opinion, it ſhould ſeem to be but ſlightly 
founded. There are ſeveral ordinances limiting 
the extent of Paris, and prohibiting new buildings 


beyond the preſcribed bounds ; the firſt of which 


is by Henry I. ann. 1549. Theſe ordinances 
have been renewed from time to time, down to the 
year 1672, in which year there is an edit of 
Louis XIV. to the ſame purpoſe. 'The reaſons 
aſſigned are, Firſt, That by enlarging the 
s6-city,' the air would be rendered unwholeſome. 
„„ Second, That cleaning the ſtreets would prove 
% a great additional labour. Third, Fhat adding 
* to the number of inhabitants would raiſe the 
* price of proviſions, of labour, and of manu-- 
« factures. Fourth, That ground would be 

Cr | covered 
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6 covered with buildings inſtead of corn, which 
« might hazard a ſcarcity. Fifth, That the 
«© country would be depopulated by the defire 
c that people have to reſort to the capital. And, 
„ laſtly, That the difficulty of governing ſuch 
© numbers would be an encouragement to robbery 
« and murder.” | 


* 


Theſe reaſons for confining the city of Paris 


within certain bounds are wonderfully ſhallow. 
The moſt important of them conclude juſtly 
againſt permitting an increaſe of inhabitants: the 
ſecond and fourth conclude only againſt enlarging 
the city ; and theſe, at the beſt, are trifling. 'The 


firſt reaſon urged againſt enlarging the city, is a 
ſolid reaſon for enlarging it, ſuppoſing the num- | 


bers to be limited; for to prevent crouding is an 
excellent preventive of unwholeſome air. Paris, 
with the ſame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies thrice 
the ſpace, much to the health as well as comfort 
of the inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned 
been made effectual, the houſes in Paris muſt 
all have been built, like thoſe in the old town, 
ſtory above ſtory, aſcending to the ſky like the 
tower of Babel. Before the great fire anno 1666, 
the plague was frequent in London ; but by 
widening the ſtreets, and enlarging the houſes, 
there has not ſince been known 1n that great city, 
any contagious diſtemper that deſerves the name 
of a plague. The third, fifth, and laſt reaſons, 


conclude againſt permitting any addition to the 


number of inhabitants; but conclude nothing 
againſt enlarging the town. In a word, the mea- 
ſure adopted in theſe ordinances has little or no 
tendency to correct the evils complained of; and 
infallibly would enflame the chief of them. The 

| | | - meaſure 
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meaſure that ought to have been adopted, is to 
limit the number of inhabitants, not the extent of 
the town. 1 

Queen Elizabeth of England; copying the 
French ordinances, iſſued a proclamation anno 
1602, prohibiting any new buildings within three 
miles of London. The preamble is in the fol- 


lowing words: That foreſeeing the great and 
«© manifold inconyeniencies and miſchiefs which 
daily grow, and are likely to increaſe, in the 


« city and ſuburbs of London, by confluence of 


people to inhabit the ſame ; not only by reaſon 


that ſuch multitudes can hardly be governed to 
ferve God, and obey her Majeſty, without 
conſtituting an addition of new officers, and 
« enlarging their authority; but alſo can hardly 
ebe provided of food and other neceſſaries at a 
c reaſonable price; and finally, that as ſuch 
4 multitudes of people, many of them poor, 
„ who muſt live by begging, or worſe means, 
* are heaped up together, and in a fort ſmo- 


a 8 8 


© thered, with many children and ſervants, in 


ec one Houſe or ſmall tenement ; it muſt needs 
ec follow, if any plague or other univerſal ſickneſs 
% come amongſt them, that it would preſently 
% ſpread through the whole city and confines, 


e and alſo into all parts of the realm.” 


There appears no deeper penetration in this pro- 
clamation, than in the French ordinances. 'The 


fame error is obſervable in both, which i is the li- 


miting the extent of the town, inſtead of limiting 
the number of inhabitants. True it is indeed, 
that the regulation would have a better effect in 
London than in Paris. As ſtone is in plenty 
about Paris, houſes there may be carried to a 
very great height ; and are actually fo carried in 
the old town : but there being no ſtone about 


London, : 
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London, the houſes formerly were built of 
timber, now of brick; materials too frail for A 
lofty edifice. | 

Proceeding to particulars, the firſt cee 
which is the expence of governing a great multi- 
tude, concludes againſt the numbers, not againſt 
the extent of the city. At the ſame time, the 
objection is at beſt donbtful in point of fact. 
Though vices abound in a great city, requiring 
the ſtricteſt attention of the magiſtrate; yet with 
a well regulated police, it is much leſs expenſive 
to govern 600,000 in one city, than the ſame 
number in ten different cities. The ſecond ob- 
jection, viz. the high price of proviſions, ſtrikes 
only againſt numbers, not extent. Beſide, what- 
ever might have been the caſe in the days of 
Elizabeth, when agriculture and internal com- 
merce were in their infancy; there are at preſent 
not many towns in England, where a temperate 
man may live cheaper than in London. The 
hazard of contagious diſtempers, which is the 
third objection, is an invincible argument againſt 
limiting the extent of a great town. It is men- 
tioned above, that from the year 1666, when the 
ſtreets were widened, and the houſes enlarged, 
London has never been ones viſited by the plague. 
If the proclamation had taken effeQ, the houſes 
muſt have been ſo crouded upon each other, and 
the ſtreets ſo contracted, as to have occaſioned 
plagues ſtill more frequently than before the year 
1666. | 4 

The oli of the Queen's 8 ed ſuc- 
ceſſors were not more clear- ſighted than ſhe and 
her miniſters were. In the year 1624, King 
James iſſued a proclamation againſt building in 
London upon new foundations. Charles I. iſ- 
ſued ' two proclamations to the ſame purpoſe ; 


one in the year 162 5, and one in the year 16 30. 
” The 
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+ The progreſs of political knowledge has un- 
folded many bad effects of a great city, more 
weighty than any urged in theſe proclamations. 
The firſt I ſhall mention is, that people born and 
bred in a great city are commonly weak and ef- 
feminate. Vegetius (a) obſerving, that men 
bred to huſbandry make the beſt ſoldiers, adds 
what follows. <* Interdum tamen neceſſitas exigit, 
<< etiam urbanos ad arma compelli: qui ubi nomen 
% dedere militiæ, primum laborare, decurrere, 
„ portare pondus, et ſolem pulveremque ferre, 
% condiſcant; parco victu utantur et ruſticxo 
© -interdum ſub divo, interdum ſub papilionibus, | 
«© commorentur. Tunc demum ad uſum erudi- 
c antur armorum: et ſi longior expeditio emer- 
« git, in angariis plurimum detinendi ſunt, pro- 
% culque habendi a civitatis illecebris: ut eo 
© modo, et corporibus eorum robur accedat, et 
% animis *.“ The luxury of a great city deſ- 
cends from the higheſt to the loweſt, infecting 
all ranks of men; and there is little opportunity 
in it for ſuch exerciſe as renders, the body vigor- 


. * F 


. 


(a) De re militari, lib. 1: cap. 3. 
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gut ſometimes there is a neceſſity for arming 
„ the towns- people, and calling them out to ſervice. 
« When this is the caſe, it ought to be the firſt care, 
« to enute them to labour, to march them up and 
« down the country, to make them carry heavy bur- 
« dens, and to harden them againſt the weather. 
„ Their food ſhould be coarſe and ſcanty, and they 
% ſhould be habituated to fleep alternately in their 
« tents, and in the open air. Then is the time to inſtruct 
« them in the exerciſe of their atms. If the expediti- 
% on is a diſtant one, they ſhould be chiefly employed 
« in the ſtations of poſts or expreſſes, and removed as 
« much as poſlible from the dangerous allurements 
« that abound in large cities ; that thus they may be 
« jnyigorated both in mind and body.” Fo 
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ous and robuſt. This is a phyſical objection 


againſt a great city: the next regards morality. 
Virtue is exerted chiefly in reſtraint; vice, in 
giving freedom to deſire. Moderation and felf- 
command form a character the moſt ſuſceptible 
of virtue: ſuperfluity of animal ſpirits, and love 
of pleaſure, form a character the moſt liable to 
vice. Low vices, pilfering for example, or ly- 
ing, draw few or no imitators; but vices that 
indicate a ſoul above reſtraint, 7 not to pro- 
duce admirers. Where a man boldly ſtruggles 
againſt unlawful reſtraint, he is juſtly applauded 
and imitated; and the vulgar are not apt to diſ- 
tinguiſh nicely, between lawful and unlawful re- 
ſtraint: the boldneſs is viſible, and they pierce 
no deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of animal 
ſpirits, who at a public ſchool is admired and imi- 
tated; not the virtuous and modeſt. Vices ac- 
cordingly that ſhow ſpirit, are extremely infec- 
tious; virtue very little. Hence the corrupti- 
on of a great city, which increaſes more and 
more in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 
But it is ſufficient here barely to mention that 
objection; becauſe it has been much inſiſted on 
in antecedent parts of this work | 
The following bad effects are more 5 * eg 
tical nature. A great town 18 a profeſſed enemy 
to the free cireulation of money. The current 
coin is accumulated in the capital: and diſtant 
provinces. muſt fink into idleneſs; for without 
ready money neither arts nor manufactures can 
flouriſh,, Thus we find leſs and leſs activity, in 
proportion commonly to the diſtance from the 
capital, and an abſolute torpor in the extremities. 
It may be obſerved beſide, that as horfes in a 
great city muſt be provided with provender from 
a diſtance, the country is robbed of its dung for 
the benefit of the rich fields round the city. But 
Vor. II. : E 28 
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as manure laid upon poor land is of more advan- 
tage to the farmer than upon what is already 
highly improved, the depriving diſtant parts of 
manure is a loſs to the country in general. Nor 
is this all: The. dung of an extenſive city, the 
bulk af it at leaſt, is ſo remote from the fields 
to which it muſt be carried, that the 54 e of 
carriage ſwallows up the profit. Wer) 
Another bad effect of accumulating money in 
the capital is, to raiſe there the price of labour; 
and the temptation of high wages, making every 
one flock to the capital, robs the country of its 
beſt hands. And as they who reſort to the ca- 
pital are commonly young people, who remove 
as ſoon as they are fit for work, diſtant provin- 
ces are burdened with their ne nence, _ 
out reaping any benefit by their labour. 
But of all, the moſt deplorable effect of: at 
great city, is the preventing of population, by 
ſhortening the lives of. its inhabitants. Does a 
capital ſwell in proportion to the numbers that 
are drained from the country? Far from it. The 
air of a populous city is infected by multitudes 
crouded together; and peeple there ſeldom make 
out the uſual time of life. With reſpe& to 
London in 3 the fact is but too well 
aſcertained-. The burials in that immenſe city 
greatly- ede the births: the difference ſome 
affirm to be no leſs than ten thouſand yearly : 
by the moſt moderate computation, not under 
ſeven or eight thouſand. As London is far from 
being on the decline, the conſumption of ſo 
many inhabitants muſt be ſupplied from the 
country; and the annual ſupply amounts pro- 
bably to a greater number than were needed an- 
nually for recruiting our armies and navies in 
the late war with Prance. If ſo, London is a 


Sigater * to A i than a bloody war 
would 
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would be, ſuppoſing it even to be perpetual. 


What an enormous tax is Britain thus ſubjected 
to for ſupporting her capital! The rearing and 


educating yearly for London 7 or 8000 perſons, 


require an immenſe ſum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied 
on, the births and ' burials are nearly equal, be- 
ing each of them about 19,000 yearly ; ; and ac- 


cording to that computation, Paris ſhould need 


no recruits from the country. But in that city, 
the bills of mortality cannot be depended on for 
burials. It is there univerſally the practice of 
high and low, to have their infants . in the 
country, till they be three years of age; and 
conſequently thoſe who die before that age, are 
not inliſted. What proportion theſe bear to the 
whole is uncertain. But a gueſs may be made 
from ſuch as die in London; which are comput- 
ed to be one half of the whole that die (a). 


Now giving the utmoſt allowance for the healthi- 
neſs of the country above that of a town, Paris 


children that die in the country before the age 
of three, cannot be brought ſo low as a third of 
thofe that die. On the other hand, the London 
bills of mortality are leſs to be depended on for 
births than for burials. None are inliſted but 
infants baptized by<clergymen of the Engliſh 


church ; and the numerous children of Papiſts, 


Diſſenters, and other ſectaries, are left out of 


the account. Upon the whole, the difference 


between the births and burials in Paris and in 


London, is much leſs than it appears to be on 


comparing the bills of mortality of e two 
cities. | 


(a) See Dr. Price, p. PR 
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of his maſter. But a ſervant attentive to his 
own family, will not, for his own ſake, negleQ i 
that of his maſter. At any rate, is he not more 


a batchelor ? What can be expected of idle 


every ſort of corruption? Nothing reſtrains them 
from abſolute profligacy, but the eye of the maſ- 


their love. If the poor-laws be named the. folio 
of corruption, batchelor-ſervants in London ma 


well be conſidered as a large appendix. And this 


make the chief difference between Paris and 


things thrive by encouragement, and idlenels 
above 
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At the ſame time, giving full allowance for 
children that are not brought into the London 
bills of. mortality, there is the higheſt probabili- 


ty that a greater number of children are born in 


Paris than in London ; and conſequently that 
the former requires fewer recruits from the coun- 
try than the latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants | 
are encouraged to marry : they are obſerved to 


be more ſettled than when batchelors, and more 


attentive to their duty. In London, ſuch mar- 


.Ftages are diſcouraged, as rendering a ſervant 


more attentive to his own family, than to that 


to be depended on, than a ſervant who continues | 


and pampered batchelors, but debauchery, and i 


ter, who for that reaſon is their averſion not 


attracts the eye to the poor-laws, which indeed 


London, with reſpe& to the preſent point. In 
Paris, certain funds are eſtabliſhed for the poor, 


the yearly produce of which admits but a limit- Wl | 
ed number. As that fund is always pre-occu- 
pied, the low people who are not on the liſt, F 
have little or no proſpect of bread, but from e 
their own induſtry; and to the induſtrious, mar- ti 
riage is in a great meaſure neceſſary. In Lon- 1 
don, a pariſh is taxed in proportion to the num- Wh © 
ber of its poor; and every perſon who is pleaſed BW 
to be idle, is entitled to maintenance. Moſt fe 
C. 
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above all. Certainty of maintenance, renders 
the low people in England idle and profligate; 
eſpecially in London, where luxury prevails, and 
infects every rank. So infolent are the London 
poor, that ſcarce one of them will condeſcend to 
eat brown bread. There are accordingly in Lon- 
don, a much greater number of idle and profli- 
gate wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 
Theſe wretches, in Doctor Swift's ſtyle, never 
think of poſterity, becauſe poſterity never thinks 
of them: men who hunt after pleaſure, and live 
from day to day, have no notion of being bur- 
dened with a family. Theſe cauſes produce a 
greater number of children in Paris than in Lon- 
don; though probably they differ not much in 

pulouſneſs. | | 

T ſhall add but one other objection to a great 
city, which is not ſlight. An overgrown capt- 
tal, far above a rival, has, by numbers and- 
riches, a diſtreſſing influence in public affairs. 
The. populace are ductile, and eaſily miſled by 
ambitious and deſigning magiſtrates. - Nor are 
there wanting critical times, in which ſuch ma- 
giſtrates, acquiring artificial influence, may have 
power to diſturb the public peace. That an- 
overgrown capital may prove dangerous to ſove- 
reignty, has more than once been experienced” 
both in Paris and London. | 

It. would give one the ſpleen, to hear the 
French and Engliſh-zealouſly diſputing about the 
extent of their capitals, as if the proſperity of 
their country depended on that circumſtance. 
To me it appears like one glorying in the: king's- 
evil, or in any contagious diſtemper. Much bet- ö 
ter employed would they be, in contriving means I 
tor leſſening thoſe cities. There is not a politi- 
cal meaſure, that, in my opinion, would tend 

E 3. more 
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more to aggrandize the kingdom of France, or 
of Britain, than to ſplit its capital into ſeveral 
great towns. My plan would be, to confine the 
inhabitants of London to 100,000, compoſed of 
the king and his houſehold, ſupreme courts of 
juſtice, ,government-boards, prime nobility and 
gentry, with neceſſary ſhop-keepers, artiſts, and | 
other dependents. Let the reſt of the inhabitants 
be diſtributed into nine towns properly ſituated, 
ſome for internal commerce, ſome for foreign, 
Such a plan would diffuſe life and Menu trough 
every corner of the iſland. 

To execute ſuch a plan, would, I acknow- 
ledge, require the deepeſt political kill, and 
much perſeverance. I ſhall ſuggeſt what occurs 
at preſent. The firſt ſtep muſt be, to mark 
proper ſpots for the nine towns, the moſt advan- 
tageous for trade, or for manufactures. If any 
of theſe ſpots be occupied already with ſmall 
towns, ſo much the better. The next ſtep is a 
capitation- tax on the inhabitants of London; the 
ſum levied to be appropriated for encouraging the 
new towns. One encouragement would have a 
good effect; which is, a premium to every man 
who builds in any of theſe towns, more or leſs, 
in proportion to the ſize of the houſe. This tax 
would baniſh from London, every manufacture 
but of the moſt lucrative kind. When, by this 
means, the inhabitants of London are reduced to 
a number not much above 100,000, the near 
proſpe& of being relieved from the tax, will 
make every houſeholder active to baniſh all above 
that number: and to prevent a renewal of the 
tax, a greater number will never again be per- 
mitted. It would require great penetration to 
proportion the ſums to be levied and diſtributed, 
ſo as to have their rope. effect, without over- 

burdening 
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burdening the capital on the one hand, or giving 
too great encouragement for building on the 
other, which might tempt people to build for the 
remium merely, without any further view. 
Much will depend on an advantageous ſituation: 
houſes built there will always find inhabitants. 
The two great cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter are extremely ill fitted for local union. The 
latter, the ſeat of government and of the nobleſſe, 


infefts the former with luxury and with love 


of ſhow, ., The. former, the ſeat of comwerce, 
infects the latter with love of gain. The mixture 
of theſe oppoſite paſſions, is-produttive of every: 
groveling vice. 
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Origin and 4 Progreſs of AM ERICA * 
NATION 8. 


AVING no authentic materials for a natural 
hiſtory of all the Americans, the following 
obſervations ſhall be confined to a few tribes, the 
beft known ; and to the kingdoms of Peru and 
Mexico, as they were at the date of the Spaniſh 
conqueſt. 

As there appears no paſſage by land to America 
from the old world, no problem has more embar- 
raſſed the learned, than to give an account from 
_ whence the Americans ſprang : there are as many 

different opinions, as there are writers. Many 

attempts have been made for diſcovering a paſſage 
by land; but hitherto in vain. Kamſkatka, it is 
true, is divided from America by a narrow ſtrait, 
full of iſlands : and M. Buffon, to render the 
paſſage ſtill more eaſy than by ſea, conjectures, 
that thereabout there may formerly have been a 
land-paſſage, though now waſhed away by vio- 
lence of the ocean. There is indeed great ap- 
pearance * truth in this conjecture; as all the 
quadrupeds 
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quadrupeds of the north of Aſia ſeem to have 
made their way to America; the bear, for ex- 
ample, the roe, the deer, the rain-deer, the 
beaver, the wolf, the fox, the hare, the rat, the 
mole. He admits that-in America there is not 


to be ſeen a lion, a tiger, a panther, or any other 


Aſiatic quadruped of a hot climate: not, ſays he, 


for want of a land-paſſage; - but: becauſe the 


cold climate of Tartary, in which ſuch ani- 


mals cannot ſubſiſt, is an effectual bar againſt 
them. | | | 
But in my apprehenſion; much more is required 
to give ſatisfaction upon this-ſubjeQ,: than a paſ- 
ſage: from Kamſkatka «to America, whether by 
land or ſea... An enquiry much more deciſive is 
totally. overlooked, relative to the people on the 
two ſides of the-:ſtreight ; particularly, whether 
they ſpeak the-ſame: language. - Now by late ac- 
counts from Ruſſia we are informed, that there is 


no affinity between the Kamſkatkan tongue, and 


that of the Americans on the oppoſite ſide of the 
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ſtreight. :- Whence we may conclude with great 


certainty; that the latter are. not a colony of the 
611 8 11 484914 
But I go farther. . There are ſeveral cogent ar- 
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guments to. evince, that the Americans are not 


deſcended from any people in the north of Aſia or 
in the north of Europe. Were they defcended 


from either, Labrador, ore the adjacent countries, - 


1 
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a ſtrong objection to his theory, that there are no rain- 


deer in Aſia. But it is doing no more but juſtice to ſo 
fair a reaſoner; to obſerve; that according to the lateſt _ 


accounts, there are plenty of rain-deer in the country 


of Kamſkatka, which. of- all is the neareſt to Ame- 


ried. - | | | 4-210 
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muſt have been firſt peopled. And as ſavages are 
'remarkably fond of their natal foil, they would 
have continued there, till by over-population they 
ſhould have been compelled to ſpread wider for 
food. But the fact is directly contrary. When 
America was diſcovered by the Spaniards, Mexico 
and Peru were fully peopled ; and the other parts 
leſs and leſs, in proportion to their diſtance from 
theſe central countries. Fabry reports, that one 
may travel one or two hundred leagues north- 
weſt from the Miſſiſippi, without ſeeing a human 
face, or any veſtige of a houſe. And ſome 
French officers ſay, that they travelled more 
than a hundred leagues from the delicious 
country watered by the Ohio, through Louiſiana, 


without meeting a ſingle family of ſavages. 


Labrador is very thin of inhabitants ; no people 
having been diſcovered in it, but the Efquimaux, 
a very ſmall tribe. And as that tribe has plenty of 
food at home, there is no appearance, that they 
ever ſent a colony to any other part of America. 
'The civilization of the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
as well as their populouſneſs, make it extremely 
probable that they were the firſt inhabitants of 
America. In travelling northward, the people 
are more and more ignorant and ſavage: the 
Eſquimaux, the moſt northern of all, are the 
moſt ſavage. In travelling ſouthward, the Pa- 
tagonians, the moſt ſouthern of all, are ſo ſtupid 
as to go naked in a bitter cold region. 
I venture ſtill farther ; which is, to conjecture, 
that America has not been peopled from any part 
of the old world. The external appearance of 
the inhabitants, makes this conjecture approach. 
to a certainty; as that appearance differs widely 
from the appearance of any other known people. 
Excepting the eye-laſhes, eye-brows, and hair of 
e 5 Het the 
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the head, which is invariably jet black, there is 


not a ſingle hair on the body of any American : - 


not the leaſt. appearance of a beard; Another 


diſtinguiſhing mark is their copper-colour, uni- 


formly the ſame in-all climates, hot and cold; and 


differing from the colour of all other nations. 


Ulloa remarks, that the Americans of Cape 
Breton, refemble the Peruvians in complexion, in 
manners, and in cuſtoms ; the only viſible dif- 
ference being, that the former are of a larger 
ſtature. - A third circumſtance no leſs diſtinguiſh- 
ing is, that American children are born with 
down upon the ſkin, which diſappears the eighth 
or ninth day, and never grows again. Children 
of the old world are born with ſkins ſmooth 
and poliſhed, and no. down- appears till pu- 
„ | 

That the original ibn of. America are a 


race diſt inet from all others, I: once thought de- 


monſtrable from ſome reports concerning the 


Eſquimaux. The author of the hiſtory of New 


France, and ſeveral other writers report, that the 


Eſquimaux are bold, miſchievous, ſuſpicious, 


and untamable; that it is not even ſafe to con- 


verſe with them but at a diſtance; that no 


European ſkin is whiter ; and that they are beard- 


ed up to the eyes. Suppoſing theſe facts to be 
true, had I not reaſon to believe, that the Eſqui- 


maux muſt have. ſprung from ſome nation in the 
north of Europe or Aſia, though I could not 


pretend to fay,. whether the tranſmigration was 
dy land or ſea ?. From the ſame facts, however, 
[ was forced: to* conclude, that the reſt of the 
Americans could not have had the ſame origin; 


for if the Canadians or any other American na- 
tion were of Aſiatic or European extraction, 


range muſt, like the . have had 2 
beard - 
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beard. and white fkin to this day. But one 
cannot be too cautious in giving faith to odd or 
ſingular facts, reported of diſtant nations. It. 
is diſcovered by later accounts more worthy of 
credit, that the foregoing deſcription of the 
Eſquimaux is falſe in every particular. Of all. 
the northern nations, not excepting the Lap- 
landers, the Eſquimaux are of the ſmalleſt 
ſize, few of them exceeding four feet in height. 
They have heads extremely groſs, feet and 
hands very ſmall. That they are neither cruel. 
nor ſuſpicious, appears from what Ellis ſays in 
his account of a voyage anne 1747, for diſ- 
covering a north-weſt paſſage, that they offer- 
ed their wives to the Englifh. ſailors, with ex- 
preſſions of ſatisfaction for being able to ac- 
commodate them. But what is the moſt to the. 
preſent purpoſe; they are of. a copper colour, 
like the other Americans, only a degree. lighter,, 
occaſioned probably by the intenſe. cold of 
their climate; and they are alſo altogether 
deſtitute of a beard. It is common indeed 
among them, to bring forward the hair of 
the head upon the face, for preſerving it from 
flies, which rage in that country during ſummer; 
an appearance that probably has been miſtaken 
' by travellers for a beard. 2379 Sat e 
It has been lately diſcovered, that the lan- 
guage of the Eſquimaux is the ſame with that 
of the Greenlanders. A Daniſh miſſionary, Who 
by ſome years reſidence in Greenland had acqui- 
red the language of that country, made a voy- 
age with Commodore Paliſer to Newfoundland 
ann. 1764. Meeting a company of about. two 
hundred Eſquimaux, he was agreeably . ſurpriſed 
to hear the Greenland tongue. They received 
him kindly, and drew from him a promiſe to re- 
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turn the next year. And we are informed by 
Crantz, in his hiſtory of Greenland, that the 
ſame Daniſh miſſionary viſited. them the. very 
next year, in company with the Rev. Mr. Dra- 
chart. They agreed, that the difference be- 
tween the Eſquimaux language and that of 
Greenland. was not greater than between the. dia- 
lects of North and South Greenland, which dif- 
fer not ſo much as the High and Low Dutch. 
Both nations call themſelves Innuit or Naralit, | 
and call the Europeans Kablunet. Their ſtature, , [ 
features, manners, dreſs, | tents, darts, and 
boats, are entirely the ſame. As the, language 
of Greenland reſembles not the. language of Fin- 
land, Lapland, Norway, Tartary, nor that of. 
the Samoides, it is evident, that neither the 
Eſquimaux nor Greenlanders are a colony from 
any of. the countries mentioned. Geographers - 
begin now. to conjecture, that. Greenland is a 
part of the continent of North America, without 
intervention. of any ſea.*, One thing is certain, 
that the Greenlanders reſemble the North -Ame- 
ricans in every particular: they are of a copper | 
colour, and have no beard; they are of a {mall : | 
ſize, like the Eſquimaux, and have the ſame. 1 
language. And thus I am obliged to abandon my = 
favourite argument, for proving the Ameri- 
cans, the Eſquimaux excepted, to be indigenous, 
and not indebted to the old world for their exiſt- 
ence. At the ſame time, the other arguments 
e n. and from what is now - 
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* The = Emp yt a eee in, Gaal long 
before Columbus ſaw the Weſt Indies. Would it not 
appear paradoxical to ſay, that America was diſcover- - 
ed by the Danes long before the time of Columbus, 
and long before they knew thai Wy” 24 1 the 
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faid a circumſtance occurs, that fortifies greatly 


the chief of them. People, who with a bold 


face ſurmount all difficulties rather than give up a 


favourite opinion, make light of the copper co- 


lour and want of beard, willing to attribute all to 


the climate. We want data, I acknowledge, to 


determine with accuracy what effects can be pro- 
duced by a climate. But luckily we have no oc- 


caſion at preſent to determine that difficult point. 


It is ſufficient that the climate of Labrador is 


much the ſame with that of the northern parts of 


Europe and Aſia. From that circumſtance I 


conclude with certainty, that the copper colour 
and want of beard in the Eſquimaux cannot be 
the reſult of climate. And if ſo, what foundation 


4 4 
, 


can there be for making theſe circumſtances de- 


pend on the climate in any other part of Ameri- 


ca? Truly none at all. I add, that as the cop- 

per colour and want of beard continue invariably 

the ſame in every variety of climate, hot and 

cold, moiſt and dr 05 they muſt depend on ſome 
1 


invariable cauſe acting uniformly ; which may 


be a ſingularity in the race of people (a), but 
f cannot proceed from the climate. 


If we can rely on the conjectures of an eminent 


writer (), America emerged from the ſea later 
than any other part of the known world: and 


ſuppoſing the human race to have been planted in 
America by the hand of God later than the da ys 


of Moſes, Adam and Eve might have been the 


firſt parents of mankind, 7. e. of all who at that 


time exiſted, without being the firſt —_— of 


the Americans. FP 
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The Terra Auſtralis incognita is ſeparated from 
the reſt of the world by a wide ocean, which 
carries a ſhip round the earth without interrup- 
tion. How has that continent been peopled * 2 
There is not the ſlighteſt probability, that it ever 
has been joined to any other land. Here a local 
creation, if it may be termed ſo, appears una- 
voidable; and if we muſt admit more than one 
act of creation, even the appearance of difficulty, 
from reiteration of acts, totally vaniſheth. M. 
Buffon, in his natural hiſtory, bears teſtimony, 
that not a ſingle American quadruped of a hot cli- 
mate is found in any other part of the earth: 
with reſpe& to theſe we muſt unavoidably admit 
a local creation; and nothing ſeems more natural, 
than under the ſame act to comprehend the firſt 
| PATTIES of the American people. | 

It is poſſible, indeed, that a ſhip with men and 
women may, by contrary winds, be carried to a 
very diſtant ſhore. But to account thus for the 
peopling of America, will not be much reliſhed : 
Mexico and Peru muſt have been planted before 
navigation was known in the old world, at leaſt 
before a ſhip was brought to ſuch perfection as to- 
bear a long courſe of bad weather. Will it be 
thought, that any ſuppoſition ought to be embra- 
ced, however improbable, rather than admit a. 
ſeparate creation ? We are, it is true, much in- 
the dark as to the conduct of creative Provi- 
dence; but every rational conjecture leans to a 
ſeparate creation. America and the Terra Au- 
ſiralis-muſt have been planted by the Almighty: 
with a number of animals and vegetables, ſome 
of them peculiar to thoſe vaſt continents: and 
when ſuch care has been taken about inferior life,. 
ean ſo wild a thought be admitted, as that man, 
the nobleſt work of terreftrial creation, would be 
* to chance.? — it is ſcarce neceſſary to inſiſt 

upon 
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upon this topic, as the external characters of the 

Americans above mentioned reject the ſuppoſition 
of their being deſcended from any people of the 
old world. 3 LY | 

It is highly probable, that: the fertile and de- 
licious plains of. Peru: and Mexico were the firſt. 
planted of all the American countries; being 
more populous at the time of the Spaniſh invaſion 
than any other part of that great continent. This 
conjecture is ſupported by analogy : we believe 
that a ſpot, not centrical . only,..but extremely 
fertile, was choſen for the parents of the old 
world; and there is not in America a ſpot more 
centrical, or more fertile, than Mexico or Peru, 
for the parents of the new world. 

Having thus ventured to throw out what oc- 
curred upon the origin of the Americans, with- 
out pretending to affirm any thing as certain, we 
proceed to their progreſs. The North- American 
tribes are remarkable with reſpect to one branch 
of their hiſtory, that, inſtead of advancing, like 
other mations, toward the maturity of ſociety and 
government, they continue to this hour in their 
original ſtate of hunting and fiſning. A caſe ſo 
ſingular rouſes our curioſity ; and we wiſh to be 
made acquainted with the cauſe... | | 

It is. not the want of. animals capable to be do- 
meſticated, that obliges them to remain hunters 
and fiſhers. The horſe, it is true, the ſheep, 
the goat, were imported from Europe; but there 
are plenty of American quadrupeds no leſs docile 
than thofe mentioned. There is, in particular, 

a ſpecies of horned cattle peculiar to America, 
having long wool inſtead of hair, and an excre- 
ſcence upon the ſhoulder like that of the Eaſt In- 
dia buffalo. Theſe wild eattle multiply exceed- 
ingly in the fertile countries which the Miſſiſippi 
traverſes; and Hennepin reports, that the Indi- 
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ans, after killing numbers, take no part away but 
the tongue, which is reckoned a delicious morſel. 
Theſe creatures are not extremely wild; and, if 
taken young, are eaſily tamed: a calf, when its 
dam is killed, will follow the hunter and lick his 
hand. The wool, the hide, the tallow, would 
be of great value in the Britiſn colonies. _ 

If the ſhepherd-ſtate be not obſtructed in 
America by want of proper cattle, the only ac- 
count that can or need be given is, paucity of in- 
- habitants. Conſider only the influence of cuſtom, 
in rivetting men to their local ſituation and man- 
ner of life: once hunters, they will always be 
hunters, till ſome cauſe more potent than cuſtom 
force them out of that ſtate. Want of food, oc- 
caſioned by rapid population, brought on the 
ſhepherd-ſtate in the old world. That cauſe has 
not hitherto taken place in North America: the 
inhabitants, few in number, remain hunters and 
fiſhers, becauſe that ſtate affords them a compe- 
tency of food. I am aware, that the natives 
have been decreaſing in number from the time of 
the firſt European ſettlements. But even at that 
time the country was ill peopled: take for exam- 
ple the country above deſcribed, ſtretching nerth- 
weſt from the Miſſiſippi: the Europeans never 
had any footing there, and yet to this day it is 
little better than a deſert. I give other exam- 
ples. | The Indians who ſurround the lake Nippi- 
ſong, from whence the river St. Laurence iſſues, 
are in whole but five or ſix thouſand ; and yet 
their country is of great extent: they live by 
hunting and fiſhing, having bows and arrows, 
but. no fire- arms; and their cloathing is the ſkins 
of beaſts: they are ſeldom, if ever, engaged in 
war; have no commerce with any other people, 
Indian or European, but live as if they had a 

SY | world 
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world to themſelves (a). - If that country be ill 


' Peopled, it is not from ſcarcity of food; for the 


country is extenſive, and well. ſtored with every 


| ſort of game. On the ſouth and weſt of the lake 


Superior, the country is level and fruitful all the 
way to the Miſſiſippi, having large plains co- 


vered with rank graſs, and ſcarce a tree for 


hundreds of miles: the inhabitants enjoy the grea- 
teſt plenty of fiſh, fowl, deer, &c.; and yet 
their numbers are far from being in proportion to 
their means of ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, it is the 
conjecture of the ableſt writers, that in the vaſt 
extent of North America, when diſcovered, 
there were not as many people, laying afide Mex- 
ice, as in the half of Europe. | 


Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why th 


North- American tribes remain hunters: and: fiſh- 


ers, . without advancing. to. the ſhepherd-ſtate. 


But if the foregoing difficulty be removed, an- 
other ſtarts up, no leſs puzzling, viz. By what 


adverſe fate are ſo rich countries fo ill peopled? 
It is a conjecture of M. Buffon, mentioned above, 


that America has been planted later than the 
other parts of this globe. But ſuppoſing the 
fact, it has however not been planted: fo late as to 
1 a great population, witneſs Mexico and 
Peru, fully peopled at the æra of the Spaniſni in- 
vaſion. We muſt therefore ſearch for another 


cauſe; and none occurs but the infecundity of 


the North-American ſavages. M. Buffon, a re- 
ſpectable author, and for that reaſon often quo - 
ted, remarks, that theſe ſavages are feeble in 
their organs of generation, that they have no ar- 
dor for. the female ſex, and that they have few 
Ehildren 3 to enforce which remark he adds, that 


. 


"3. 6) Account of North America by Major Robert 


Rogers. 
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the quadrupeds of America, both native and tran- 
ſplanted, are of a diminutive ſize, compared 
with thoſe of the old world. A woman never ad- 
mits her huſband, till the child ſhe is nurſing be 
three years old; and this led Frenchmen to go 
often aſtray from their Canadian wives. The 
caſe was reported by the prieſts to their ſuperiors 
in France ; but what order was taken has eſcaped 
my memory. Among the males, it is an invio- 
lable law, to abſtain from females while they are 
engaged in a military expedition. This is preg- 
nant evidence of their frigidity; for among ſa va- 
ges the authority of law, or of opinion, ſeldom 
prevails over any ſtrong appetite: vain would be 
the attempt to reſtrain them from ſpirituous li- 
quors, tho? much more debilitating. Neither is 
there any inſtance, of violence offered by any 
North-American ſavage, to European women 

taken captives in war. „„ | 
Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the 
Spaniards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants 
the neceſſaries of life in profuſion. Cotton was 
in plenty, more than ſufficient for the cloathing 
needed in warm climates: Indian wheat was uni- 
verſal, and was cultivated without much labour. 
'The natural wants of the inhabitants were thus 
ſupplied with very little trouble; and artificial 
wants had made no progreſs. But the preſent 
ſtate of theſe countries is very different. 'The 
Indians have learned from their conquerors a mul- 
titude of artificial wants, good houſes, variety of 
food, and rich cloaths, which muſt be imported, 
becauſe not manufactured at home. They are 
prohibited from exerciſing any art or calling ex- 
cept agriculture, which ſcarce affords them ne- 
ceſſaries; and this obliges a great proportion of 
them to live ſingle. Even agriculture itſelf is 
cramped; for in moſt of the provinces there is a 
5 prohibition 
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prohibition to plant vines or olives. In ſhort, it 


is believed that the inhabitants who exiſted at the 


Spaniſh invaſion are reduced to a fourth part. 
The ſavages alſo of North-America who border 
on the European ſettlements are viſibly diminiſh- 
ing. When the Engliſh ſettled in America, the 
five nations could raiſe 15,000 fighting men: 
at preſent they are not able to raiſe 2000. Upon 
the whole it is computed by able writers, that the 
preſent inhabitants of America amount not to a 
twentieth part of thoſe who exiſted when that 
continent was diſcovered by Columbus. Fhis 
decay is aſcribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, 
and to the ſmall-pox,. both of them introduced by 
the Europeans *. 5 


In all the Weſt-Indian colonies, the ſlaves conti- 
nually decteaſe ſo as to need frequent recruits from 
Africa. This decreaſe,” ſays the author of a late 
account of Guiana, is commonly attributed to op- 
« preſſion and hard labour; tho' with little reaſon, as 
« the ſlaves are much more robuſt, healthy, and vi- 
„ gorous, than their maſters. The true cauſe is, the 
« commerce of white men with young negro wenches, 
« who, to ſupport that commerc vo every mean to 
4% avoid conception, and even to procure abortion. 

By ſuch practices. they are incapacitated to bear chil- 
dren when they ſettle in marriage with their own 


8 2 


„ countrymen. That this is the true cauſe, will 


« be evident, from conſidering, that in Virginia and 
« Maryland, the ſtock of ſlaves is kept up without 
4 any importation; becauſe in theſe countries com- 
« merce with Negro women is detefted, as infamous 
« and unnatural.” The cauſe here aſſigned may 
have ſome effect: but there is a ſtronger cauſe of 


depopulation, viz. the culture of ſugar, laborious in 


the field, and unhealthy in the houſe by boiling, &c. 
The Negroes employed in the culture of cotton, cof- 
fee, and ginger, ſeldom need to be recruited. 


4 
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It is obſervable, that every ſort of plague becomes 
more virulent when tranſplanted, than in its na- 
tive place. The plague commits leſs ravage in 
Egypt, its native place, than in any other coun- 
tx. e venereal diſeaſe was for many ages 
more violent and deſtructive in Europe, than 
ever it was in America, where it was firſt known. 
The people who ſailed with Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, brought it to Spain from Hiſpaniola. Co- 
lumbus, with thirty or forty of his ſailors, went 
directly to Barcelona, where the King then was, 
to render an account of his voyage. All the in- 
habitants, who at that time tripled the pre- 
ſent number, were immediately ſeized with the 
venereal diſeaſe, which raged ſo furiouſly as to 
threaten deſtruction to all. The ſmall pox comes 
under the ſame obſervation; for it has ſwept 
away many more in America, than ever it did in 
Europe. In the year 1713, the crew of a Dutch 
| veſſel infected the Hottentots with the ſmall 
pox; which left ſcarce. a third of the inhabi- 
tants. And the ſame fate befel the Laplanders 
and Greenlanders. In all appearance, that diſ- 
eaſe, if it abate not ſoon of its - tranſplanted vi- 
rulence, will extirpate the natives of North Ame- 
rica ; for they know little of inoculation. 
But ſpirituous liquors are a ſtill more effectual 
_ cauſe of depopulation. The American ſavages, 
male and female, are inordinately fond of ſpiritu- 
_ ous liquors; and ſavages generally abandon them- 
ſelves to appetite, without the leaſt control from 
ſhame. The noxious effects of intemperance in 
ſpirits, are too well known, from fatal experi- 
ence among ourſelves : before the uſe of gin was 
prohibited, the populace of London were debi- 
litated by it to a degree of loſing, in a great mea- 
ſure, the power of procreation. Happily for 
the human ſpecies, the invention of favages ne- 
ver 


os (CIVIL: sei err. Böck H. 
ver reached the production of gin; for ſpirits in 
that early period would have left not one perſon 
alive, not a ſingle Noah to reſtore the race of 


men: in order to accompliſh the plan of Provi- 
dence, creation muſt have been renewed oftener 


than once *. . $ 
In the temperate climates of the old world, 


there is great uniformity in the gradual progreſs 


of men from the ſavage ſtate to the higheſt civi- 
lization; beginning with hunting and ' fiſhing, 
advancing to flocks and herds, and thereafter to 
. agriculture and commerce. One would be much 
diſappointed if he expected the fame progreſs in 
America. Among the northern tribes, there is 
nothing that reſembles the fhepherd-ſtate : they 
continue hunters and fiſhers as originally ; be- 
cauſe there is no cauſe ſo potent as to force them 
from that ſtate to become ſhepherds. So far 
clear. But there is another fact of which we 
have no example in the old world, that ſeems 
not ſo eaſily explained; theſe people, without 
_ paſſing through the ſhepherd-ſtate, have advan- 
ced to ſome degree of WOOD: Before the 
ſeventeenth century, the Iroquois, or five nati- 
ons, had villages, and cultivated Indian corn : 
the Cherokees have many ſmall towns; they raife 
corn in abundance, and fence in their 2 
they breed poultry, and have orchards of peach- 
trees: The Chickeſaws and Creek Indians live 


* Charlevoix ſays, that an Indian of Canada will 
give all he is worth for a glaſs of brandy. And he 
paints thus the effect of drunkennefs upon them. 
Even in the ſtreets of Montreal are ſeen the moft 
<« ſhocking ſpectacles of ebriety; huſbands, wives, fa- 


„ thers, mothers, brothers, and filters, ſeizing one 


another by the tHroat, and tearing one another with 
their teeth, like ſo many enraged wolves,” 


pretty 
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pretty much in the ſame manner. The Apala- 
chites ſow and reap in common; and put up the 
corn in granaries, to be diſtributed among in- 
dividuals when they want food. The Hurons 
raiſe great quantities of corn, not only for their 
own uſe, but for commerce. Many of theſe na- 
tions, particularly the Cherokees, have of late 
got horſes, ſwine, and tame cattle ; an improve- 
ment- borrowed from the Europeans. But corn 
is of an early date: when Sir Richard Greenville 
took poſſeſſion of Virginia in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the natives had corn ; and Hennepin 
aſſures us, that the nations bordering on the Miſ- 
ſiſippi had corn long. before they were viſited by 
any European. Hufbandry, it is true, is among 
thoſe people ſtill in its infancy ; being left to the 
women, who ſow, who reap, who ſtore up in 
public granaries, and who diſtribute as need re- 
quires. The inhabitants of Guiana in South 
America, continue to this day hunters and fiſh- 
ers. But though they have neither flocks nor 
. herds, they have ſome huſbandry ; for the wo- 
men plant caſſava, yams, and plantains. They 
make a liquor, like our ale, termed piworee, 
which they drink with theif food. And though 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, their 
indolence makes them often negle& to provide 
againſt want. To a people having a violent pro- 
penſity to intemperance, as all ſavages have, this 
improvidence is a bleſſing; for otherwiſe they 
would waltow in perpetual drunkenneſs. They 
are by no means ſingular ; for unconcern about 
futurity is the chara@eriſtic of all ſavages. To 
forego an immediate for a diſtant enjoyment, can 
only be ſuggeſted by cultivated. reaſon. When 
the Canary Iſlands were firſt viſited by the Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth century, 
the inhabitants had corn; for which the ground 

, was 
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was prepared in the following manner. They 
had a wooden inſtrument, not unlike a hoe, with 

a ſpur or tooth at the end, on which was fixed a 
goat's horn. With this inſtrument the ground 
was ſtirred; and if rain came not in its proper 


ſeafon, water was brought by canals from the ri- 
vulets. It was the womens province to reap the 


corn: they took only the ears; which they 


threſhed with ſticks, or beat with their feet, and 


then winnowed in their hands. Huſbandry pro- 
bably will remain in its preſent ſtate among 
American ſavages; for as they are decreaſing 
daily, they can have no difficulty about food. 
The fact however is ſingular, of a people uſing 
corn before tame cattle: there muſt be a cauſe, 
which, on better acquaintance with that people, 


will probably be diſcovered. 


America is full of political wonders. At the 


time of the Spaniſh invaſion, the Mexicans and 
Peruvians had made great advances, toward the 
perfection of ſociety, while the northern tribes, 


ſeparated from them by diſtance only, remained 


in the original ſtate of hunters and fiſhers, and 
remain ſo at this day,, To explain the difference, 


appears difficult. It 1 1s {till more difficult to ex- 
plain, why. the Mexicans and Peruvians, in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, were highly. poliſn- 
ed in the arts of ſociety and government; con- 
ſidering that in the old world, the inhabitants 
of the torrid Zone are, for the moſt part, little 
better than ſavages. We are not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the natural hiſtory of America, 
nor with that of its people, to attempt an ex- 


planation of theſe wonders: it is however part 


of our taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſociety among 


the Mexicans and Peruvians; which cannot fail to 


amuſe the reader, as he EX find theſe two na- 


tions differing eſſentially from the North-Ameri- 
can 
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can tribes, in every article of manners, govern- 
ment, and police. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, the 
Mexicans were ſkilful in agriculture. Maize 
was their chief grain, which, by careful culture, 
produced great plenty, even in the mountainous 
country of Tlaſcalla. They had gardening and 
botany, as well as agriculture : a phyfic-garden 
belonging to the Emperor was open to every one 
for gathering medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced among 
that people. Montezuma's table was generally 
covered with 200 diſhes, many of them exqui- 
ſitely dreſſed in the opinion even of the Spaniards. 
They uſed falt, which was made by the fun. 

The women were dexterous at ſpinning ; and 
manufattures of cotton and hair abounded every 
wnere, 5 

The populouſneſs of Mexico and Peru afford 
irrefragable evidence, that the arts of peace were 
there carried to a great height. The eity of 
Mexico contained 60,000 families *; and Mon- 
tezuma had thirty vaſſals who could bring into 
the field, each of them, 100,000 fighting men. 
Tlaſcalla, a neighbouring republic, governed by 
a ſenate, was ſo populous as to be almoſt a match 
for the Emperor of Mexico, ft 1 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico, 
and houſes of the nobility, were of ſtone, and 
well built. The royal palace had thirty gates 


* We cannot altogether rely on what is reported of 
this antient empire with Ne. to numbers. The ci- 
ty of Mexico, though conſiderably enlarged ſince the 


Spaniſh conqueſt, doth not at preſent contain more 


than 60,000 ſouls, including 20,000 Neproes and Mu- 


lattoes. n 
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opening to as many ſtreets. The principal front 


was of jaſper, black, red, and white, well po- 
liſned. Three ſquares, built and adorned like 


the front, led to Montezuma's apartment, hav- 


ing large rooms, floors covered with mats of dif- 
ferent kinds, walls hung with a mixture of cot- 
ton-cloth and rabbit-furs; the innermoſt room 
adorned with hangings of feathers, beautified 
with various figures in lively colours. In that 
building, large ceilings were formed ſo artifici- 
ally without nails, as to make the planks ſuſtain 
each other. Water was brought into the city of 
Mexico, from a mountain at a league's diſtance. 

Gold and ſilver were in ſo high eſteem, that 


 wellels-made of theſe metals were permitted to 


none but to the Emperor. Conſidering the value 
put upon gold and ſilver, the want of current 
coin would argue great dulneſs in that nation, if 
inſtances did not daily occur of improvements, 


after being carried to a conſiderable height, ſtop- 


ping ſhort at the very :threſhold of perfection. 
The want of current coin made fairs the more 
neceſſary, which were carried on with the moſt 
perfect regularity: judges on the ſpot decided 
mercantile differences; and inferior officers, 
making conſtant circuits, preſerved peace and 
order. 'The abundance and variety of the com- 
modities -brought to market, and the order pre- 
ſerved by fuch multitudes, amazed the Spani- 
ards; a ſpectacle deſerving admiration, as a teſ- 
timony of the grandeur and good government of 
that extenſive empire. - I 
'The fine arts were not unknown in Mexico. 
Their goldſmiths were excellent workmen, par- 
ticularly in moulding gold and ſilver into the 
form of animals. Their - painters made land- 
ſcapes and other imitations of nature with fea- 
thers, ſo artfully mixed as to beſtow both _ 
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and colouring; of which ſort of work, there 
were inſtances no leſs extraordinary for pati- 
ence than for ſkill. Their drinking- cups were 
of the, fineſt earth exquiſitely made, differing 
from each other in colour, and even in ſmell. 
Of the ſame materials, they made great variety 
of veſſels both for uſe and ornament. | 

They were not ignorant either of muſic or of 
poetry; and one of their capital amuſements was 
ſongs ſet to muſic upon the atchievements of their 
kings and anceſtors. 


With ſuch a progreſs both in the uſeful and 


fine arts, is it not ſurpriſing, that though they 


had meaſures, they knew nothing of weights? 
As to the art of writing, a capital article in 


the conduct of government, they were extreme- 
ly deficient. That art, as mentioned above, was 
no farther advanced than the uſing figures com- 


poſed of painted feathers, by which they made a 
ſhift to communicate ſome ſimple thoughts; and 
in that manner was Montezuma informed of the 
Spaniſh invaſion. F& 4115 | 
There was great ingenuity ſhewn in regulating 
the calendar : the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days; and into 18 months, containing 20 
days each, which made 360; the remaining five 


intercalary days were added at the end of the 


year, for making it correſpond to the courſe of 


the ſun. They religiouſly employed theſe five. 
days upon diverſions, being of opinion that they 
were appropriated to that end by their anceſtors. 


Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of 
ſtate, ; were capital crimes. [ Adultery alſo was 
capital; for female chaſtity was in high eſtima- 
tion. At the ſame time, conſent was deem- 
ed a ſufficient cauſe of divorce, the law leaving 
it to the parties concerned, who ought to be the 

” F 2 beſt 
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beſt judges. In caſe of a divorce, the father 
took care of the male children, leaving the fe- 
male children with the mother. But to prevent 
raſh ſeparations, it was capital for them to unite 
again, 8 25 JJC "SFO CL. 
It may be gathered from what has been ſaid, 
that there was a diſtinction of rank among the 
Mexicans. So religiouſly was it obſerved, as to 
be diſplayed even in their buildings: the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appro- 
priated to the Emperor and nobility, and one left 
to Plebeians. PVP 
Education of children was an important article 
in the Mexican police. Public ſchools were al- 
lotted for plebeian children; and colleges well 
endowed for the ſons of the nobility, where they 
continued till they were fit for buſineſs: The 
maſters were conſidered as officers of ſtate'; not 
without reaſon, as their office was to qualify 
young men for ſerving their king and country. 
Such of the young nobles as made choice' of a 
military life, were ſent to the army, and made to 
ſuffer great hardſhips before they could be inliſt- 
ed. They had indeed a powerful motive for 
perſeverance, ' the moſt honourable of all em- 
ployments being that of a ſoldier. Young . wo- 
men pf quality were educated with no leſs care, 
by proper matrons choſen with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpeQtan. VFA 
As hereditary nobility, eſpecially in an exten- 
ſive empire, leads to monarchy, the government 
of Mexico was monarchichal; and as the pro- 
greſs of monarchy is from being elective to be 
hereditary, Mexico had advanced no farther than 
to be an elective monarchy, of which Montezu- 
ma was the eleventh king. It would'm time have 


become hereditary, had it not been ſubdued by 
| me. 
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the Spaniards. And it was an example of an 
elective monarchy that approaches the neareſt to 
hereditary; for the power of election, as well as 
the privilege of being elected, were confined to 
the princes of the blood royal. As a talent for 
war was chiefly regarded in chuſing a ſucceſſor to 
the throne, the Mexican kings always command- 
ed their own armies. The Emperor-ele ct, be- 
fore his coronation, was obliged to make ſome 
conqueſt, or perform ſome warlike exploit; a 
cuſtom that ſupported the military ſpirit, and en- 
larged the kingdom. From every king was ex- 
acted a coronation-oath, to adhere to the religi- 
on of his anceſtors, to maintain the laws and 
cuſtoms of the empire, and to be a father to his 
people. | 

The various affairs of government were diſtri- 
buted among different boards with great proprie- 
ty. The management of the royal patrimony 
was allotted to one board; appeals from inferior 
tribunals, to another; the levying of troops, and 
the providing of magazines, to a third : matters: 
of ſupreme importance were reſerved to a coun- 
cil of ſtate, held generally in the king's preſence.. 
Theſe boards, all of them, were compoſed of 
men experienced in the arts of war and of peace: 
the council of ſtate was compoſed of thoſe whe: 
elected the Emperor. | 
Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mines 
of gold and ſilver belonged to the Emperor; and 
the duty on ſalt brought in a great revenue. But 
the capital duty was, a third of the land-rents, 
the eſtates of the nobles excepted ; upon whom 
no tribute was impoſed, but to ſerve in the army 
with a number of their vaſſals, and to guard the 
Emperor's perſon. Goods manufactured and ſold: 
were ſubjected to a duty; which was not preju- 
„„ ns, 19, dicial 
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dicial to their manufactures, becauſe there was 


no rival nation within reach.“ 
Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremo- 


nies into his court, tending to inſpire veneration 


for his perſon ; an excellent policy in rude times, 
of however little ſignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility 
were ſo much the tone of the court, that it was 
even thought indecent in the Mexican lords, to 


appear before the King in their richeſt habits. 


Veſſels of gold and filver were appropriated to his 


table, and not permitted even to the princes of 


the blood. - 'The table-cloths and napkins, made 
of the 'fineſt cotton, with the earthen ware, ne- 
ver made a ſecond appearance at the Emperor's 
table, but were diſtributed among the ſervants. 
In war, their offenſive weapons were bows and 
arrows; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones ſharpened 
at the point. 'They uſed alſo darts, and long 


wooden ſwords, in which were fixed ſharp flints ; 


and men of more than ordinary ſtrength fought 
with clubs. They beſide had flingers, who 
threw ſtones with great force and dexterity. 


Their defenſive arms, uſed only by commanders 
and perſons of diſtinction, were a coat of quilted 


cotton, a ſort of breaſt-plate, and a fhield of 
wood or tortoiſe-ſhell, adorned with plates of 
ſuch metal as they, could procure. The private 
men fought naked; their faces and bodies being 
deformed with paint, in order to terrify the ene- 
my. They had warlike inſtruments of muſic, 
ſuch as ſea-ſhells, flutes made of large canes, 
and a ſort of drum made of the trunk of a tree 
Hollowed.' Their battalions conſiſted of great 
numbers crouded together, without even the ap- 
pearance of order. They attacked with fury, 
and terrible outcries, in order to intimidate the 

enemy; 
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enemy; a pradice prompted by nature, and for- 
merly uſed by many nations. It was not deſpiſed 
even by the Romans; for Cato the elder was 
wont to ſay, that he had obtained more victories 
by the throats of his ſoldiers, than by their 
ſwords; and Cæſar applauds his own ſoldiers, 
above thoſe of Pompey, for their warlike ſhouts. 
| Fagerneſs to engage is vented in loud cries : and 
the effects are excellent: they redouble the ardor 
of thoſe who attack, at the ſame time that they 
ſtrike terror into the enemy. | | 

Their armies were formed with eaſe : the prin- 
ces of the empire, with the cacics or governors of 
provinces, were obliged to repair to the general 
rendezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like palliſades, leaving no in- 
tervals but what were barely ſufficient Tor diſ- 
charging their arrows upon the enemy. 

Military orders were inſtituted, with peculiar 
habits, as marks of diſtinction and honour; and 
each cavalier bore the device of his order, paint- 
ed upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma 
founded a new order of knighthood, into which 
princes only were admitted, or nobles deſcended 
from the royal ſtock; and as a token of its ſupe- 
riority, he became one of its members. The 
knights of that order had part of their hair bound 
with a red ribbon, to which a taſſel was fixed 
hanging down to the ſhoulder, Every new ex- 
ploit was honoured with an additional taſſel; 
which made the knights with ardor embrace eve- 
ry opportunity to ſignalize themſelves. As no- 
thing can be better contrived than ſuch a regula- 
tion for ſupporting a military ſpirit, the Mexi- 
cans would have been invincible had they under- 
ſtood the order of battle: for want of which that 


; deen empire fell a prey to a handful of ſtrangers. 
5 4 | I'differ 


_- ſwear, that there ſhould be no unſeaſonable rains, 


ties of gold and filver, for defraying the expence 
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I differ from thoſe who aſcribe that event to the 
fire-arms of the Spaniards, and to their horſes, 
Theſe could not be more terrible to the Mexi- 
cans, than elephants were at firſt to the Romans: 
but familiarity with theſe unwieldy animals, re- 
ſtored to the Romans their wonted courage; and 
the Mexicans probably would have behaved like 
the Romans, had they equalled the Romans in 
the art of war. | | 

When that illuſtrious people, by their own ge- 
nius, without borrowing from others, had made 
ſuch proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as 
off war; is it not ſtrange, that with reſpect to 
religion they were no better than ſavages? They 
not only practiſed human ſacrifices, but dreſſed 
and eat the fleſh of thoſe that were ſacrificed, 
Their great temple was contrived to raiſe horror: 
upon the walls were multiplied the figures of nox- 
tous ſerpents: the heads of perſons ſacrificed 
were ſtuck up in different places, and carefully 
renewed. when waſted by time. There were 
eight temples in the city, nearly of the ſame ar- 
chiteEture ; 2000 of a ſmaller ſize, dedicated to 
different idols; ſcarce a ſtreet without a tutelar 
deity ;z nor a calamity that had not an altar, to 
which the diſtreſſed might have recourſe for a re- 
medy. Unparallelled ignorance and ſtupidity, 
obliged every Emperor, at his coronation, to 


no overflowing of rivers, no fields affected with 
ſterility, nor any man hurt with the bad influen- 
ces of the ſun. In ſhort, it was a laviſh religi- 
on, built upon fear, not love. At the ſame 
time, they believed the immortality of the ſoul, 
and rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate ; 
which made them bury with their dead, quanti- 


of their journey; and alſo made them put to 
death 
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death ſome of their ſervants to attend them. 
Women ſometimes, actuated with the ſame be- 


lief, were authors of their own death, in order to 
accompany their huſbands,. 

The author that we muſt chiefly rely on for an 
account of Peru is Garcilaſſo de la Vega: tho” he 


may be juſtly ſuſpe&ed of partiality ; for being 


of the Inca race, he beſtows on the Peruvian go- 
vernment, improvements of later times. The ar- 
ticles that appear the leaſt ſuſpicious are what fol- 
low. | 

The principle of the Peruvian + conſtitution 
ſeems to have been an Agrarian law, of the ſtriQ- 
eſt kind. To the ſovereign was firſt allotted a 
large proportion of land, for. defraying the ex- 
pences of government ; and the remainder - was 
divided among his ſubjects in proportion. to the 


number of each family. "Theſe portions were not: 


alienable : the ſovereign was held proprietor: of 
the whole, as in the feudal ſyſtem; and from 
time to time the diſtribution was varied according 


to the circumſtances of families. This. Agrarian 


law contributed undoubtedly to the populouſnels 
of the kingdom of Peru.. 

It is a ſure ſign of improved agriculture, that 
aqueducts were made by the Peruvians for wa- 
tering their land- Their plough was of wood, a 


yard long; flat before, round behind, and point- 
ed at the end for piercing the ground. Agricul- 


ture ſeems to have been carried on by united la- 


dour: lands appropriated for maintaining the 


poor were firſt ploughed; next the portion al- 


lotted to ſoldiers performing duty in the field: 


then every man ſeparately ploughed his own field; 
after which he aſſiſted his neighbour: they pro- 


deeded to the portion of the curaca or lord: and 
laſtly to the King's portion. In the month of 


F 5 March 
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March they reaped their maize, and celebrated 
the harveſt with joy and feaſting. 
There being no artiſt nor manufacturer by 
profeſſion, individuals were taught to do every 
thing for themſelves, Every one knew how to 
plough and manure the land: every one was a 
\ carpenter, a maſon, a ſhoemaker, a weaver, &c. 
and the women were the moſt ingenious and dili- 
gent of all. Blas Valera mentions a law, named 
the law of brotherhood, which, without the pro- 
ſpe& of reward, obliged them to be mutually aid- 
ing and aſſiſting in ploughing, ſowing, and reap- 
ing, in building their houſes, and in every ſort of 
Occupation. e ; 
As the art was unknown of melting down me- 
tas by means of bellows, long copper pipes were 
contrived, contracted at the further end, that the 
breath might act the more forcibly on the fire; 
and they uſed ten or twelve of theſe pipes toge- 
ther, when they wanted a very hot fire. Ha- 
ving no iron, their hatchets and piek-axes were 
of copper, and they had neither ſaw nor augre, 
nor any inſtrument of iron : ignorant of the uſe 
of nails, they tied their timber with cords of 
hemp. The tool they had for cutting ſtone, was 
a ſharp flint; and with that tool they ſhaped the 
ſtone by continual rubbing, more than by cut- 
ting. Having no engines for raiſing ſtones, they 
did all by ſtrength of arm. Theſe defects not- 
withſtanding, they erected great edifices; wit- 
neſs the fortreſs of Cuſco, a ſtupendous fabric. 
It paſſes all underſtanding, by what means the 
ſtones, or rather the great rocks, employed in 
that building, were brought from the quarry. 
One of theſe ſtones, meaſured by Acoſta, was 
thirty feet in length, eighteen in breadth, and 
fix in thickneſs. . 
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Having neither ſciſſars nor needles of metal, 
they uſed a certain long thorn for a needle. I he 
mirrors uſed by ladies of quality were of burniſh- 
ed copper : but ſuch implements of dreſs were 
reckoned too effeminate for the men. 

With reſpect to muſic, they had an inflru- 
ment of hollow canes glewed together, the notes 
of which were like thoſe of an organ. They 
had love-ſongs accompanied with a pipe; and 
war-ſongs, which were their feſtival entertain- 
ment. They compoled and aQed comedies and 
tragedies. The art of writing, properly io call- 
ed, was unknown : but ſilken threads, with knots 
caſt upon them of divers colours, enabled them 
to keep exact accounts, and to ſum them up with- 
a readineſs that would have rivaled an expert 
European arithmetician. They had alſo attained 
to as much geometry as to meaſure their fields. 

In war, their offenſive arms were the bow and 
arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill. Their de- 
fenſive arms, were the helmet and target. The 
army was provided from the King's ſtores, and 
was no burden upon the people.. 

In philoſophy, they had made no progreſs, 
An eclipſe of the moon was attributed to her be- 
ing ſick ; and they fancied the milky way to be a 
ewe giving ſuck to a lamb. With regard to the 
ſetting ſun, they ſaid, that he was a good ſwim- 
mer, and that he pierced through the waves, to 
riſe next morning in the eaſt. But ſuch igno- 
rance is not wonderful; for no branch of ſcience- 
can make a progreſs without writing. 

The, people were divided into ſmall bodies of 
ten families each: every diviſion had a head, and 
a regiſter was kept of the whole; a branch 'of 
public police, that very much reſembles the _ 
liſh Gevenugries.. 
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They made but two meals, one between eight 
and nine in the morning, the other before ſun- 
ſet. Idleneſs was puniſhed with infamy : even 
children were employed according to their capa- 
city. Public viſitors or monitors were appointed, 
having acceſs to every houſe, for inſpecting the 
manners of the inhabitants; who were rewarded 
or puniſhed according to their behaviour. Mo- 
deration and induſtry were ſo effectually enforced 
by this article of police, that few were reduced 
to indigence; and theſe got their food and cloth- 
ing out of the King's ſtores. 5 

With reſpect to their laws and cuſtoms, chil- 
dren were bound to ſerve their parents until the 
age of twenty five; and marriage contracted before 
that time, without conſent of parents, was null. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and perſons were con- 
fined to marry within their own tribe. The tra- 
dition, that the Inca family were children of 
the ſun, introduced inceſt among them; far it 
was a matter of religion to preſerve their divine 
blood pure and unmixed. | * 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, 
upon which every other article of their religion 
depended, that the Inca family were children of 
their great god the ſun, and ſent by him to ſpread 
his worſhip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ignorant 
and credulous people, than ſuch a doctrine. The 
ſanctity of the Inca family was ſo deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the Peruvians, that no perſon of 
that family was thought capable of commutting a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a family, makes 
it probable, that the government of Peru under 
the Incas had not ſubſiſted many years; for a 
government founded upon deceit and fuperſtition, 
' Cannot long continue its authority. However 


that be, ſuch belief of the origin of the Incas, is 
| evidence 


- 
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evidence of great virtue and moderation in that 
family; for any groſs act of tyranny or injuſtice, 
would have opened the eyes of the people to ſee 
their error. Moderation in the ſovereign, and in 
the ſubjects obedience without reſerve, cannot 
fail to produce a government mild and gentle; 
which was verified in that of Peru, ſo mild and 
gentle, that to manure and cultivate the lands of 
the Inca, and to lay up the produce in ſtore- 
houſes, were the only burdens impoſed upon the 
people, if it was not ſometimes to make cloaths 
and weapons for the army. At the ſame time 
their kings were ſo revered, that theſe articles of 
labour were performed with great alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with regard 
to puniſhments. . Indeed very few crimes were 
committed, being conſidered as a ſort of rebellion 
againſt their great god the ſun. The only crime 
that ſeems to have been;puniſhed with ſeverity, is 
the marauding of ſoldiers; for death was inflicted, 
however inconſiderable the damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have been the 
moſt perfect union between law and religion; 
which could not fail to produce obedience, order, 
and tranquility, among that people, though ex- 
tremely numerous. The Inca family was famed. 
for moderation : they made conqueſts in order to 
civilize their neighbours ; and as they ſeldom if 
ever tranſgreſſed the bounds of morality, no other 
art was neceſſary to preſerve the government 
entire, but to keep the people ignorant of true 
religion. They had. virgins dedicated to the ſun, 
who, like the veſtal 27 05 in Rome, were under 
a vow of perpetual chaſtity. 

This ſubje& ſhall be concluded with ſome ſlight: 
obſervations on the two governments I have been 
deſeribing. Comparing them together, the Mex- 

| ican 
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ican government ſeems to have been ſupported by 
arms ; that of Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abſo— 
lute : thoſe of Mexico elective. In contradiction 
however to political principles, the government of 
Peru was by far the milder. It is mentioned 
above, that the eleftors of the Mexican kings 
were hereditary princes ; and the ſame eleQors 
compoſed)the great council of ſtate. Monteſquieu 
therefore has been miſinformed when he term; 
this a deſpotic monarchy (a): a monarchy can 
never be deſpotic, where the ſovereign is limited 
by a great council, the members of which are in- 
dependent of him. As little reaſon has he to 
term Peru deſpotic. An abſolute monarchy it 
was, but the fartheſt in the world from being 
deſpotic : on the contrary,. we find not in hiſtory 
any government ſo well contrived for the good of 

the people. An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, 
prevented that ee of rank and riches 

which lead to luxury, and diſſolution of manners: 
a commonwealth was naturally the reſult of ſuch 
a conſtitution ;. and probably would have taken 
place, had it not been for a government no leſs 
ſuitable, and ſtill more mild, viz. a theocracy 
under a family ſent from heaven to make them 
happy. This wild opinion, ſupported by igno- 
rance and. ſuperſtition, proved an effeCtual bar 
againſt tyranny in the monarch ; a omen 
ry conduct on his part being neceſſary for ſup 
porting the opinion of his divinity. Upon the 
whole, comprehending king and ſubject, there 
perhaps never exiſted more virtue in any other 


(a) L'Efprit des loix, liv. 17. ch. 2. 
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government, whether monarchieal or republi- 
can. 

In Peru there are traces of ſome diſtinction of 
ranks, ariſing probably from office merely, which, 
as in France, were a bulwark to the monarch 
againſt the peaſants. The great ſuperiority of the 
Peruvian Incas, as demi-gods, did not admit a he- 
reditary nobility. 4 

With reſpect to the progreſs of arts and manu- 
factures, the two nations differed widely: in 
Mexico, arts and manufactures were carried to a 
{urpriſing height, conſidering the tools they had to 
work with: in Peru, they had made no progreſs, 
every man, as among mere ſavages, providing the 
neceſſaries of life for himſelf. As the world goes 
at preſent, ſuch numbers are employed upon our 
multiplied wants, that not above one of a hund- 
red can be ſpared for war. In ancient times, 
when theſe wants were few, and not much en- 
larged beyond nature, it is computed that an 
eighth part could be ſpared for war: and hence the 
numerous armies we read of in the hiſtory of 
ancient nations. The Peruvians had it in their 
power to go ſtill farther: it was poſſible to arm 
the whole males capable of ſervice: leaving the 
women to ſupply the few neceſſaries that might 
be wanted during a ſhort campaign; and ac- 
cordingly we find that the Incas were great con- 
querors. | | 

The religion of the Peruvians, conſidered in 
a political light, was excellent. The veneration 
they paid their ſovereign upon a falſe religious 
principle, was their only ſuperſtition ; 'and that 
ſuperſtition contributed greatly to improve their 
morals and their manners : on the other hand, the 
religion of Mexico was abominable, 

- | Upon 
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Upon the whole, there never was a country 
deſtitute of iron, where arts ſeem to have been 
carried higher than in Mexico; and, bating theit 
religion, there never was a country deſtitute «f 
writing, where government ſeems to have been 
more perfect. I except not the government « 
Peru, which, not being founded on political prin- 
ciples, but on ſuperſtition, might be more mild, 
but was far from being ſo ſolidly founded. 
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AAORALITY, theology, and the art of rea- 


ſoning, are three great branches of a learn- 
ed education; and are juſtly held to be ſo, be- 
cauſe they are our only ſure guides in paſſing through 
the intricate paths of life. They are indeed not 
eſſential to theſe termed men of the world : the 
moſt profound philoſopher makes but an inſipid figure 
in faſhionable company; would be ſomewhat ridicu- 
lous at a court-ball; and an abſolute abſurdity 


among the gameſters at Arthur's, or jockeys at Neu- 


market, But, theſe cogent obj ections notwithſtand- 


ing, I venture to pronounce ſuch ſtudies to be not al. 
| toget ier 
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together unſuitable to a gentleman. Man is a 
creature full of curioſity; and to gratify that appe- 
tite, many roam through the world, ſubmitting 1» 
Feat and cold, nay to hunger and thirſt, without a 
Sigh. Could indeed that troubleſome gueſt be expelled, 
we might hug ourſelves in ignorance ; and, like true 
men of the world, undervalue knowledge, that 
can neither procure money, nor a new ſenſual plea- 
ſure. But, alas! the expulſion is not in the 
power of every one; and thoſe who have not that 
power, will probably think it not amiſs, to employ 
their curioſity upon ſtudies that make them good mem- 
bers of ſociety, and endear them to every perſon of 
—_— 

And were we even men of the world in ſuch per- 
fettion, as to regard nothing but our own intereſt ; 
yet does not ignorance lay us open to the crafty and 
deſigning? and does not the art of reaſoning guard 
many an Joneſt man from being miſled by ſubtle ſo- 
phiſms ? With reſpect to right and wrong, not even 
| paſſion is more dangerous than error. And as to re- 
ligion, better it were to ſettle in a conviftion that 
there is no God, than to be in a ſtate of wavering 
and fluctuation; ſometimes indulging every looſe de- 
fire, as if we were not accountable beings ; and 
ſometimes yielding to ſuperſtitious fears, as if there 
were no god but the devil, To a well-diſpoſed mind, 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme benevolent Deity, appears 
fiighly probable: and if happily the ſtudy of theology 
lead us to a convittion that there really is ſuch a be- 
ing; the conviction will be a fource of conſtant en- 
Joyment, which I boldly ſet above the titillating plea- 
ſures of external ſenſe. Poſſibly there may be leſs 
preſent amuſement in abſiraft ſtudies, than in news- 
papers, in party-pamphlets, or in Hoyle upon Whiſl : 
but let us for a moment anticipate futurity, and ima- 
gine that we are reviewing paſt tranſactions, lou 
pleaſant the retroſpeft of thoſe who have * 
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the dignity of their nature, and employed their ta- 
lents to the beſt purpoſes / 


15 Contradiftory opinions that have influence on prac- 
(ice, will be regretted by every perſon of a ſound 
1, {WW heart ; and as erroneous opinions are commonly the 
ve Nreſult of imperfed? education, I would gladly hope, 
Hat à remedy is not altogether out of reach. At the 
i» i revival of arts and ſciences, the learned languages 
ke WY were our ſole ſtudy, becauſe in them were locked up 
at l the treaſures of uſeful knowledge. This ſtudy 


has long ago ceaſed to be the chief obj ect of educati- 
on; and yet the original plan is handed down to us 
with very little variation. Wiſhing to contribute to 
a more perfett ſyſtem of education, I preſent to the 
public the following ſketches. The books that have 
been publifhed upon morality, theology, and the art 


d ll of reaſoning, are not eminent either for ſimplicity, or 
4er clear ideas.” To introduce theſe into the ſubjefts 


mentioned, is my aim; with what ſucceſs, is chear- 
fully ſubmitted to the judgment of others. The hiſ- 
torical part, hitherto much neglected, is neceſſary as 
abranch of my general plan; and I am hopeful, that 
befide inflruction, it will contribute to recreation, 


-alle, in abſtract ſtudies, is no leſs neceſſary than 
" 0710778 „ oy 
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SKETCH I. 
Principles and Progreſs of R BASON 


Eero 


PRINCITLES OT REASON. 


T7 VERY affirmation whatever he the ſubjeQ, 
is termed a propoſition. 5 
Truth and error are qualities of propoſitions, 
A propoſition that ſays a thing is what it is in re- 
ality, is termed a true propoſition. A propoſition 
that ſays a thing is what it is not in reality, is 
termed an erroneous propoſition. . 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and diſa- 
reeable in objects is derived from the ſenſe of 
eauty, handled in Elements of Criticiſm, Our 

knowledge of right and wrong in actions, is de- 
rived from the moral ſenſe, to be handled in the 
| ſketch immediately following. Our knowledge 


of truth and error is derived from various ſour- 


Our 


ces. 
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Our external ſenſes are one ſource of know- 
ledge : they lay open to us external ſubje&s, their 
qualities, their aCtions, with events produced by 
theſe actions. The internal ſenſes are another 
ſource of dener, : they lay open to us things 
paſſing in the mind; thinking, for example, de- 
liberating, inclining, reſolving, fray conſent- 
ing, and other actions; and they alſo lay open to 
us our emotions and paſſions. There 1s a ſenſe 
by which we perceive the truth of many propoſi- 
tions; ſuch as, That every thing which begins 
to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe; That every eff 
adapted to ſome end or purpoſe, proceeds from a 
deſigning cauſe ; and, That every effect adapted 
to a good end or purpoſe, proceeds from a de- 
ſigning and benevolent cauſe. A multitude of 
axioms in every ſcience, particularly in mathe- 
matics, are. perceived to be equally true. By a 
peculiar ſenſe, of which afterward, we know that 
there is a Deity. By another ſenſe we know, 
that the external ſigns of paſſion are the ſame in 
all men; that animals of the ſame external ap- 
pearance, are of the ſame ſpecies; and that ani- 
mals of the ſame ſpecies, have the ſame proper- 
ties (a). By another ſenſe we ſee into futurity : 
we know. that the ſun will riſe to-morrow F that 
the earth will perform its wonted courſe round 
the ſun 4 that winter and ſummer will follow each 
other in ſucceſſion ; that a ſtone dropt from the 
hand will fall to the ground; and a thouſand other 
luch propoſitions, 42s {I Be, Ts} 

There are many propoſitions, the truth of 
which is not ſo apparent: a proceſs of reaſoning is 
neceſſary, of een re e IO 


. . 


1 r 
(a) Book 1. ſketch 1, 
„ 0 
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Human. teſtimony is another ſource of know. 
ledge. So framed are we by nature, as to rely on 
human teſtimony ; by which we are informed o 
beings, attributes, and events, that never came 
under any of our ſenſes. | i 30 

The knowledge that is derived from the ſources 
mentioned, is of different kinds. In ſome caſes, 
our knowledge includes abſolute certainty, and 
produces the higheſt degree of conviction : in 
other caſes, probability comes in place of certain. 
ty, and the convictions inferior in degree. Knoy: 
ledge of the latter kind 1s diſtinguiſhed into belief, 


which concerns facts; and opinion, which con- 


cerns relations, and other things that fall not un- 
der the denomination of facts. In contradiſtinc- 
tion to opinion and belief, that ſort of know: 
ledge which includes abſolute certainty, and pro- 
duces the higheſt degree; of conviction, . retains it 
proper name. To explain what is here ſaid, [ 

enter into partigulars, eie 

The ſenſe of ſeeing, with very few exception, 
affords knowledge in its proper ſenſe. It is not in 
our power to doubt of the exiſtence. of a perſon 
we ſee, touch, and conyerſe with; and her 
ſuch is our conſtitution, it is a vain attempt to cal 
in queſtion the authority of e 
as ſome writers pretend to do. No one ever cal. 
ed in, quęſtion the exiſtence of internal action 
and paſſions, laid open to us by internal ſenſe; 
and there is as little ground for doubting of what 
we ſee. The ſenſe of ſeeing, it is true, is not 
always correct: through different mediums the 
ſame object is ſeen differently: to a jaundiced eye 
every thing appears yellow; and to one intoxi- 
Cated with liquor, two candles ſometimes appeat 
four. But we are never left without remed) 
in ſuchi a caſe : it is the province of the reaſoning 
faculty, to correct every error of that kind. 

Ha kt | | 
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An objection of ſight, when recalled to mind 
by the power of memory, is termed an idea or 
ſecondary perception. An original perception, as 
ſaid above, affords knowledge in its proper ſenſe ; 
but a ſecondary perception affords belief only. 
And Nature in this, as in all other inſtances, is 
faithful to truth ; for it is evident, that we cannot 
be ſo certain of the exiſtence. of an object in its 
abſence, as when preſent. 

With reſpe& to many abſtract propoſitions, of 
which inſtances are above given, we have an ab- 
ſolute certainty and conviction of their truth, 
derived to us from various ſenſes. We can, for 
example, entertain as little doubt, that every 
thing which begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe, 
as that the ſun 1s in the firmament ; and as little 
doubt that he will riſe to-morrow, as that he is 
now ſet. There are many other propoſitions, the 
truth of which is probable only, not abſolutely 
certain; as, for example, that things will conti- 
nue in their ordinary ſtate. That natural ope- 
rations are performed in the ſimpleſt manner, is 
an axiom of natural philoſophy: it may be pro- 
bable, but is far from being certain“. 


* I have given this propoſition a place, becauſe it is 
aſſumed as an axiom by all writers on natural philo- 
ſophy. And yet there appears ſome room for doubting, 
. the conviction we have of it do not proceed 
from a bias in our nature, rather than from an original 
ſenſe. Our taſte for ſimplicity, which undoubtedly is 
natural, renders ſimple operations more agreeable than 
what are complex, and conſequently — them ap- 
pear more natural. It deſerves a moſt ſerious diſcuſſion, 
whether the operations of nature be always carried on 
with the greateſt 4 4 or whether we be not mĩſ⸗ 
led by our taſte for ſimplicity, to be of that opinion. 


In 
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In every one of the inſtances given, conviction 
ariſes from a ſingle act of perception: for which 
reaſon, knowledge acquired by means of that 
perception, not only knowledge in its proper ſenſe, 
but alſo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge. But there are many things, the 
knowledge of which is not obtained with ſo 
much facility. Propoſitions for the moſt part 
require a proceſs or operation in the mind, termed 
reaſoning; leading, by certain intermediate ſteps, 
to the propoſition that is to be demonſtrated or 
made evident; which, in oppoſition to intuitive 
knowledge, is termed diſcurſive knowledge, This 
proceſs or operation muſt be explained, in order 
to underſtand the nature of reaſoning. And as 
reaſoning is moſtly employed in diſcovering relati- 
ons, I ſhall draw my examples from them. Every 
propoſition concerning relations, 1s an affirmation 
of a certain relation between two ſubjects. If 

e relation affirmed appear not intuitively, we 
muſt ſearch for a third ſubje&, that appears in- 
tuitively to be connected with each of the others, 


by the relation affirmed : and if ſuch a ſubjeQ be 


found, the propoſition is demonſtrated ; for it is 
intuitively certain, that two ſubjects, connected 
with a third by any particular relation, muſt be 
connected together by the ſame relation, The 
longeſt chain of reaſoning may be linked together 
in this manner. Running over ſuch a chain, 
every one of the ſubjects muſt appear intuitively 
to be connected with that immediately preceding, 
and with that immediately ſubſequent, by the 
relation affirmed in the propoſition ; and from the 
whole united, the propoſition, as above mention- 
ed, muſt appear intuitively certain. 'The laſt 
ſtep of the proceſs is termed @ concluſion, being the 
laſt or concluding perception. 
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No ſort of reaſoning affords ſo clear a notion of the 
foregoing progreſs, as that which is mathematical. 
Equality is the only mathematical relation; and 
compariſon therefore is the only means by which 
mathematical propoſitions are aſcertained. 'To'that 
ſcience belong a ſet of intuitive propoſitions, termed 
axioms, Which are all founded on equality. For ex- 
ample: Divide two equal lines, each of them, into 
a thouſand equal parts, a ſingle part of the one line 
muſt be equal to a ſingle part of the other. Second: 
Take ten of theſe parts from the one line, and as 
many from the other, and the remaining parts 
muſt be equal: which is more ſhortly expreſ- 
ſed thus; From two equal lines take equal parts, 
and the remainders will be equal; or add equal 
parts, and the ſums will be equal. Third: If 
two things be, in the ſame reſpea, equal to a 
third, the one is equal to the other in the ſame 
reſpect. I proceed to ſhow the uſe of theſe axi- 
oms. Two things may be equal without being 
intuitively ſo; which is the caſe of the equality 
between the three angles of a triangle and two 
right angles. To demonſtrate that truth, it is 
neceſſary to ſearch for ſome other angles, which 
appear by intuition to be equal to both. If this 
property cannot be diſcovered in any one ſet of 
angles, we muſt go more leiſurely to work, by 
trying to find angles that are equal to the three 
angles of a triangle. 'Theſe being diſcovered, 
we next try to find other angles equal to the an- 
gles now diſcovered; and ſo on in the compariſon, 
till at laſt we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal not 
only to thoſe thus introduced, but alſo to two 
right angles. We thus connect tle two parts of 
the original propoſition, by a number of interme- 
diate equalities; and by that means perceive, 
that theſe two parts are equal among themſelves ; 
it being an intuitive propoſition, as mentioned 

Vol. II. 1 above, 
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above, 'That two things are equal, each of which 
in the ſame reſpect, is equal to a third. 

[ proceed to a different example, which con- 
cerns the relation between cauſe and effect. The 
Propoſition to be demonſtrated is, That there 

* exiſts a good and intelligent Being, who is the 
% caule of all the wiſe and berievolent effects that 
* are produced in the government of this world.” 
That there are ſuch effects, is in the preſent ex- 
_ ample the fundamental propoſition, which is ta- 
ken for granted, becauſe it is verified by experi- 
ence. In order to diſcover the cauſe of theſe ef. 

fects, I begin with an intuitive propoſition men- 
tioned above, "That every effect adapted to a 
good end or purpoſe, proceeds from a defign- 
« ing and benevolent cauſe.” The next ſtep is, 
to examine whether man can be the cauſe: he is 
provided indeed with ſome ſhare of wiſdom and 
benevolence ; but the effects mentioned are far 
above his power, and no leſs above his wiſdom. 
Neither can this earth be the cauſe, nor the ſun, 
the moon, the ſtars; for, far from being wiſe 
and. benevolent, they are not even ſenſible. I 
theſe be excluded, -we are unavoidably led to an 
inviſible being, endowed with boundleſs power, 
goodneſs, and intelligence ; and that inviſible be- 
ing ig termed. God. N | 

Reaſoning requires two mental powers, name- 
ly, the powers of invention, and of perceiving 

relations. By the former are diſcovered interme- 
diate propoſitions, equally related to the funda- 
mental propoſition, and - to the concluſion : and 
by the latter we perceive, that the different links 
which compoſe the chain of reaſoning, are all 
connected together by the ſame relation. 
| Wee can reaſon about matters of opinion and be- 
lief, as well as about matters of knowledge, pro- 
perly ſo termed. Hence reaſoning is diſtinguiſhed 
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into two kinds; demonſtrative, and probable. 
Demonſtrative reaſoning is alſo of two kinds; in 
the firſt, the concluſion 1s drawn from the nature 
and inherent properties of the ſubject : in the o- 
ther, the concluſion is drawn from ſome principle, 
of which we are certain by intuition. With re- 
ſpe& to the firſt, we have no ſuch knowledge of 
the nature or inherent properties of any being, 


„ material or immaterial, as to draw concluſions 
1- Wl from it with certainty. I except not even figure 
i- Wl conſidered as a quality of matter, tho? it is the 
f. object of mathematical reaſoning. As we have 


n- no ſtandard for determining with preciſion the fi- 
gore of any portion of matter, we cannot with 
n- {MW preciſion reaſon upon it: what appears to us a 
„ ſtraight line may be a curve, and what appears a 
is Wl reQtilinear angle may be curvilinear. How then 
nd comes mathematical reaſoning to be demonſtra- 
ar tive? This queſtion may appear at firſt fight puz- 
n. ling; and I know not that it has any where been 
n, diſtinctly explained. Perhaps what follows may 
ſe be ſatisfa ctory. | rey 
f The ſubjects of arithmetical reaſoning are num- 
,n bers. The ſubjects of mathematical reaſoning 
r, {Were figures. But what figures are ſubjects of 
e- WH mathematical reaſoning ? Not ſuch as I ſee; but 
ſuch as I form an idea of, abſtracting from every 

e- mmperfection. I explain myſelf. There is a 
i Ml power in man to form images of things that never 
e- exiſted; a golden mountain, for example, or a 
3- {W'iver running upward. This power operates up- 
ad en figures. There is perhaps no figure exiſting 
ks the ſides of which are ſtraight lines. But it is ea- 
to form an idea of a line, that has no waving 
or crookedneſs in it; and it is eaſy to form an 

e- dea of a figure bounded by ſuch lines. Such 
o- deal figures are the ſubjects of mathematical rea- 
ed ſoning; and theſe being perſectly clear and di- 
„ ſtinck, 
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ſtin&, are proper ſubjects for demonſtrative rea- 
ſoning of the firſt kind. Mathematical reaſoning 
however is not merely a mental entertainment: 
it is of real uſe in life, by directing the power 
and properties of matter. There poſſibly may 
not be found any where a perfect globe, to an- 
ſwer the idea we form of that figure: but z 
globe may be made ſo near perfection, as that 
the properties demonſtrated to belong to the ide; 
of a perfect globe will be nearly applicable to that 
figure. In a word, tho' ideas are, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſubje& of mathematical evidence; 
yet the end and purpoſe of that evidence 1s, to di- 
rect us with reſpe& to figures as they really ex, 
iſt; and the nearer any real figure approaches to 
the idea we form of it, with the greater accuracy 
will the mathematical truth be applicable. 

The component parts of figures, viz. lines and 
angles, are extremely ſimple, requiring no defi- 
nition. Place before a child a crooked line, and 
one that has no appearance of being crooked; 
call the former a crooked line, the latter a firaipht 
line; and the child will uſe theſe terms familiarly, 
without hazard of a miſtake. Draw a perpend: 
cular upon paper; let the child advert, that 
the upward line leans neither to the right nor the 
left, and for that reaſon is termed a perpendicular: 
the-child will apply. that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houſe, or to any other perpendi— 
cular. In the ſame manner, place before the 
child two lines diverging from each other, and 
two that have no appearance of diverging: cal 
the latter parallel lines, and the child will have no 
difficulty of applying the ſame term to the fides 
of a door or of a window. Yet ſo accuſtomed 


are we to definitions, that even theſe ſimple ideas 


are not ſuffered to eſcape. A ſtraight line, for 
example, is defined te be the ſhorteſt that. can be 
ö | daun 
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drawn between two given points. The fact is 


certain; but ſo far from a definition, that it is an 


inference drawn from the idea of a ſtraight line: 
and had I not beforehand a clear idea of a ſtraight 
line, I could not infer that it is the ſhorteſt be- 
tween two given points. D*Alembert ſtrains 
hard, but without ſucceſs, for a definition of a 
ſtraight line, and of the others mentioned. It is 
difficult to avoid ſmiling at his definition of paral- 
lel lines. Draw, ſays he, a ſtraight line: erect 
upon it two perpendiculars of the fame length: 
upon their two extremities draw another ſtraight 
line; and that line is ſaid to be parallel to the 
firſt mentioned: as if, to underſtand what is 
meant by the expreſſion two parallel lines, we 
muſt farſt underſtand what is meant by a ſtraight 
line, by a perpendicular, and by two lines equal 
in length. A very ſlight reflection upon the ope- 
rations of his own mind, would have taught this 
author, that he could form the idea of parallel. 
lines without running through ſo many intermedi- 
ate ſteps: ſight alone is ſufficient to explain the 
term to a boy, and even to a girl. At any rate, 
where is the neceſſity of introducing the line laſt: 
mentioned? If the idea of parallels cannot be ob- 
tained from the two perpendiculars alone, the ad- 
ditional line drawn through their extremities will 
certainly not make it more clear. | 
Mathematical figures being in their nature com- 
plex, are capable of being defined; and from the 


foregoing ſimple ideas, it is eaſy to define every 


one of them. For example, a circle is a figure 
having a point within it, named the centre, 
through which all the ſtraight lines that can be 
drawn, and extended to the circumference, are 
equal; a ſurface bounded by four equal ſtraight 


lines, and having four right angles, is termed a 


3 Jquare 3 
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ſquare; ; and a cube is a ſolid, of which all the ſix 


turtaces are ſquares. 


In the inveſtigation of mathematical thi we 
aſſiſt the imagination, by drawing figures upon 
paper that reſemble our ideas. There is no ne- 
ceſſity for a perfect reſemblance: a black ſpot, 
which in reality is a ſmall round ſurface, ſerves to 
repreſent a mathematical point; and a black line, 
which in reality is a long narrow ſurface, ſerves 
to repreſent a mathematical line. When we rea- 
{on about the figures compoled of ſuch lines, it is 
ſufficient that theſe figures have ſome appearanee 
of regularity : leſs or more is of no importance; 
becauſe our reaſoning is not founded upon them, 
but upon our 1deas. Thus, to demonſtrate that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, a triangle is drawn upon paper, in 
order to keep the mind ſteady to its object, and 
to prevent wandering. After tracing the ſteps 
that lead to the concluſion, we are ſatisfied that 
the propoſition is true; being conſcious® that the 
reaſoning is built upon the ideal figure, not upon 
that which is drawn upon the paper. And being 
alſo conſcious that the enquiry is carried on inde- 
pendent of any particular length of the ſides, we 
are ſatisfied of the univerſality of the propoſition, 
and of its N applicable to all triangles what- 
ever. 

Numbers conſidered by themſelves, abſtraQ- 
edly from things, make 'the ſubje& of arithme- 


tic. And with reſpe& both to mathematical and 


arithmetical reaſonings, which frequently conſiſt 
of many ſteps, the proceſs is ſhortened by the in- 
vention of ſigns, which, by a ſingle daſh of the 
pen, expreſs clearly what would require many 
words. By that means, a very long chain of rea- 
ſoning is expreſſed by a few ſymbols ; a method 


that contributes n to readineſs of compre- 
henſion. 
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henſion. If in ſuch reaſonings words were ne- 
ceſſary, the mind, embarraſſed with their multi- 
plicity, would have great difficulty to follow any 
long chain of reaſoning. A line drawn upon pa- 
per repreſents an ideal line, and a few ſimple 
characters repreſent the abſtract ideas of num- 
ber. | 
Arithmetical reaſoning, like mathematical, de- 
ends entirely upon the. relation of equality, 
which can be aſcertained with the greateſt cer- 
tainty among many ideas. Hence, reaſonings 
upon ſuch ideas afford the higheſt degree of con- 
viction. I do not ſay, however, that this is al- 
ways the caſe; for a man who is conſcious of 
his own fallibility, is ſeldom without ſome de- 
gree of diffidence, where the reaſoning conſiſts 
of many ſteps. And though on a review no er- 
ror 1s diſcovered, yet he 1s conſcious there may, 
be errors, though they have eſcaped him. 

As to the other kind of demonſtrative reaſon- 
ing, founded on ſome. propoſition of which we 
are intuitively certain ; I juſtly call it demonſtra- 
tive, becauſe it affords the ſame conviction that 
ariſes from mathematical reaſoning. In both, 
the means of conviction are the ſame, viz. a 
clear perception of the relation between two 
ideas: and there are many relations of which we 
have ideas no leſs clear than of equality; wit- 
neſs ſubſtance and quality, the whole and its 
parts, cauſe and effect, and many others. From 
the intuitive propoſition, for example, 'That no- 
thing, which. begins to exiſt can exiſt without a 
cauſe, I can conclude, that ſome one being muſt 
have exiſted from all eternity, with no leſs cer- 
tainty, than that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior kind 


of knowledge, which is termed opinion; and 
„ which, 
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which, like knowledge properly ſo termed, is 
founded in ſome inſtances upon intuition, and 
in ſome upon reaſoning. But it differs from 
knowledge in the following particular, that it 
produces different degrees of conviction, ſome- 
times approaching to certainty, and ſometimes 
ſinking toward the verge of improbability. The 
conſtancy and uniformity of natural operations, 
is a fit ſubject for illuſtrating that difference. The 
future ſucceſſive changes of day and night, of 
winter and ſummer, and of other ſucceſſions 
which have hitherto been regular and uniform, 
fall under intuitive knowledge, - becauſe of theſe 
we have the higheſt conviction. - As the convic- 
tion. 1s inferior of ſucceſſions that hitherto have 
been varied in any degree, theſe fall under intui- 
tive opinion. We expect ſummer after winter 
with the utmoſt confidence; but we have not the 
ſame confidence in expecting a hot ſummer or 2 
cold winter. And yet the probability approaches 
much nearer to certainty, than the intuitive opi- 
nion we have, that the operations of nature are 
extremely ſi 0 a e that is "very little 
en = 
As to opinion founded: on onion, it is ob- 
vious, that the conviction produced by the rea: 
foning, can never riſe above what is produced 
by the intuitive propoſition upon which the rea- 
foning is founded. And that it may be weaker, 
will appear from conſidering, that even where 
the fundamental propoſition is certain, it may 
lead to the concluſive opinion by intermediate 
propoſitions, that are probable only, not certain. 
In a word, it holds in general with reſpect to 
every ſort of reaſoning, that the concluſive pro- 
poſition can never riſe higher in point of convic- 


tion, than the very loweſt of the intuitive pro. 


poſitions employed as ſteps in the reaſoning. 
£24 54 8 * The 
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The perception we have of the contingency of 
future events, opens a wide field to our reaſon- 
ing about probabilities. That perception involves 
more or leſs doubt according to its ſubje&. In 
ſome inſtances, the event 1s perceived to be ex- 
tremely doubtful ; in others it is perceived to be 
leſs doubtful. It appears altogether doubtful, in- 
throwing a dye, which of the ſix ſides will turn 
up; and for that reaſon, we cannot juſtly con- 
clude for one. rather than another. If one only 
of the ſix ſides be marked with a figure, we con- 
clude, that a blank will turn up; and five to one 
is an equal wager that ſuch will be the effect. 


In judging of the future behaviour of a man who 


has hitherto been governed by intereſt, we may 
conclude with a probability approaching to cer- 
tainty, that intereſt will continue to prevail. 

Belief comes laſt in order, which, as alin ; 
above, is knowledge of the truth of facts that 
falls belew certainty, and involves in its nature 
ſome degree of doubt. It is. alſo of two kinds; 
one founded upon intuition, and one upon rea- 
ſoning. Thus, knowledge, opinion, belief, are 
all of them equally diſtinguiſhable into intuitive 
and diſcurſive. Of intuitive belief, I diſcover three 
different ſources or cauſes. Firſt, A preſent ob- 
je g. Secondly, An obj#&& formerly preſent. Third- 
ly, The teſtimony of others. 

To have a clear conception of the firſt cauſe, i it * 
muſt be obſerved, that among the ſimple per- 
ceptions that compoſe the complex perception of 
a preſent object, a perception of real and preſent 
exiſtence is one. This perception riſes common- 
ly to certainty; in which caſe it is a branch of 
knowledge properly ſo termed; and is handled as 
ſuch above. But this perception falls below - 
certainty in ſome inſtances; as when an object, 


ſeen at a great diſtance, or in a fog, is perceived 
WS: to 
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to be a horſe, but ſo indiſtinaly as to make it a 


probability only. The perception in ſuch a caſe 
is termed belief. Both perceptions are fundamen- 


tally of the ſame nature; being ſimple percepti- 


ons of real exiſtence. They differ only in point 
of accuracy: the perception of reality that makes 
a branch of knowledge, is ſo clear and diſtin as 
to exclude all doubt or heſitation : the perception 
.of reality that occaſions belief, being leſs clear 
and diſtinct, makes not the exiſtence of the objed 
certain to us, but only probable. | 
With reſpect to the ſecond cauſe ; the ex- 
iſtence of an abſent objea, formerly leen, 
amounts not to a certainty ; and therefore is the 
ſubject of belief only, not of knowledge. Things 
are ina continual flux from production to diſſolu— 
tion; and our ſenſes are accommodated to that 
variable ſcene': a preſent object admits no doubt 
of its exiſtence; but after it is removed, its ex- 
ſtence becomes leſs certain, and in time ſinks 
down to a flight degree of probability. 
Human teſtimony, the third cauſe, produces 
belief, more or leſs ſtrong, according to circum- 
ſtances. In general, nature leads us to rely upon 
the veracity of each other; and commonly the 
degree of reliance is proportioned to the degree of 
veracity. Sometimes belief approaches to cer- 
tainty, as when it is founded on the evidence of 
erſons above all exception. Sometimes it ſinks to 
the loweſt degree of probability, as when a fact is 
told by one who has no great reputation for truth. 
The nature of the fact, common or uncommon, 
has likewiſe an influence : an ordinary incide 
gains credit upon very light evidence; but it re- 
quires the ſtrongeſt evidence to overcome the im- 
probability of an event that deviates from the or- 
dinary courſe of nature. At the ſame time, it 


muſt be obſerved, that belief is not always RO 
x6 = 
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ed upon rational principles. There are biaſſes 
and weakneſſes in human nature that ſometimes 


diſturb the operation, and produce belief without 


ſufficient or proper evidence: we are diſpoſed to 


believe on every flight evidence, an intereſting. 
event, however rare or ſingular, that alarms and. 


O 


agitates the mind; becauſe the mind, in agitati- 


on is remarkably ſuſceptible of impreſſions: for 


which reaſon, ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions paſs 
current with the vulgar. Eloquence alſo has - 
great power over the mind; and, by making deep 
impreſſions, enforces the belief of facts upon evi- 
dence that would not be regarded in a cool mo- 


men . 


exiſtence, and conſequently belief, hath upon 


The dependence that our perception of real 


oral evidence, enlivens ſocial intercourſe, and 
promotes ſociety. . Buti:the perception of real 
exiſtence has a ſtill more extenſive influence; for 
from that perception is derived a great part of the 
entertainment we find in hiſtory, and in hiſtori- 
cal fables (a). At the ſame time, a perception 


that may be raiſed by fiction as well as by truth, 


would often miſlead, were we abandoned to its 


impulſe: but the God of nature hath provided a 


remedy for that evil, by ere cting within the mind 


wh. 


a tribunal, to which there lies an appeal from the 


raſh impreſſions of ſenſe. When the deluſion of 


eloquence: or of :dread :ſubſides, the perplexed : 
mind is uncertain what to believe. A regular 


proceſs commences, counſel is heard, evidence 


produced, „ and a final judgment pronounced, 


ſometimes confirming, ſometimes varying, the 


belief impreſſed upon us by the lively perception 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, ch. 2: part 1. 8 7 


of 


1 „ 


1 
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of reality. Thus, by a wiſe. appointment of 
nature, intuitive belief is ſubjected to rational 
diſcuſſion : when confirmed by reafon, it turns 
more vigorous and authoritative :- when contra- 
dicted by reaſon, it diſappears among ſenſible 
people. In ſome inſtances, it is too headſtrong 
for reaſon ; as in the caſe of hobgoblins and ap- 
paritions, which paſs current among the vulgar in 
ſpite of reaſon. 
| We proceed to the other kind of belief, vir. 
that which is founded on reaſoning, to which, 
when intuition fails us, we muſt have recourſe for 
aſcertaining certain facts. Thus, from known 
effects, we infer the exiſtence of unknown 
cauſes. That an effect muſt have a cauſe, is an 
intuitive propoſition ; but to aſcertain what par- 
ticular thing 1s the cauſe, requires commonly a 
proceſs of reaſoning. - This is one of the means 
by which the Deity, the primary cauſe, 1s made 
known to us, as mentioned above. Reaſon, in 
_ tracing cauſes from known effects, produces dif- 
ferent degrees of conviction. It ſometimes pro- 
duces certainty, as in proving the exiſtence of the 
Deity ; which on that account is handled above, 
under the head of knowledge. For the moſt part 
it produces belief 'only, which, according to the 
ſtrength of the reaſoning, ſometimes approaches 
to certainty, and ſometimes is ſo weak as barely 
to turn the ſcale on the ſide of probability. Take 
the following examples of different degrees of 
belief founded on probable reaſoning. When 
Inigo Jones flouriſhed, and was the only arehited 
of note in England, let it be ſuppoſed that his 
- model of the Palace of Whitehall had been pre- 
ſented to a ſtranger, without mentioning the 
author. The ſtranger, in the firſt place, would 
have been intuitively certain, that this was the 


work of ſome being intelligent and ſkilful. Se- 
condly, 
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condly, He would have had a conviction ap- 
proaching to certainty, that the operator was a 
man. And, thirdly, He would have had a con- 
viction that the man was Inigo Jones; but leſs 
firm than the former. Let us next ſuppoſe 
another Engliſh architect little inferior in reputa- 
tion to Jones : the ſtranger would. ſtill have pro- 
nounced in favour of the latter; but his belief 
would have been in the loweſt degree. 

When we inveſtigate the cauſes of certain ef- 
fects, the reaſoning is often founded upon the 
known nature of man. In the high country, for 
example, between Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the 
people lay their coals at the end of their houſes, 
without any fence to ſecure them from theft : 


whence it 1s rationally inferred, that coals are 


there in plenty. In the weſt of Scotland, the 
corn-ſtacks are covered with great care and 
nicety : whence it is inferred, that the climate is 


rainy. Placentia is the capital town of Biſcay ; 


and the only town in Newfoundland bears the 
ſame name ; from which circumſtance it is con- 
jectured, that the Biſcayners were the firſt 
Europeans who made a ſettlement in that 
iſland. 

Analogical reaſoning, founded upon the unifor- 
mity of nature, is frequently employed in the in- 
veſtigation of facts; and we infer, that facts of 
which we are uncertain, muſt reſemble thoſe of 
the ſame kind that are known. The bulk of the 
reaſonings in natural philoſophy are of that kind. 
Take the following examples. We learn from 
experience, that proceeding from the humbleſt 
vegetable to man, there are numberleſs claſſes of 
beings riſing one above another, by differences 
ſcarce perceptible, and leaving no where a ſingle 
gap or interval: and from conviction of the uni- 
"ry of nature, we infer, that the line is not 

N | broken 
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broken off here, but is carried on in the other 
worlds, till it end in the Deity. I proceed to 
another example. Every man 1s conſcious of a 
ſelf- motive power in himſelf ; and from the uni- 
formity of nature, we infer the ſame power in 
every one of our own ſpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great weight, becauſe 
we entertain no doubt of the uniformity of nature 
with reſpect to beings of our own kind. We 
apply the ſame argument to other animals, 
though their reſemblance to man appears not ſo 
certain, as that of one man to another. But 
why not alſo apply the ſame argument to infer a 
ſelf- motive power in matter? When we ſee mat- 
ter in motion without an external mover, we 
naturally infer, that, like us, it moves itſelf, 
Another example is borrowed from Maupertuis. 
«6 As there is no known ſpace of the earth co- 
„ vered with water ſo large as the Terra Auſtra- 
& lis incognita, we may reaſonably infer, that ſo 
„great a part of the earth is not altogether ſea, 
* but that there muſt be ſome proportion of 
& land.” The uniformity of nature with reſpect: 
to the intermixture of- ſea and land, is an argu- 
ment that affords but a. very ſlender degree of. 
conviction. The following argument of the ſame. 
kind, though it cannot be much relied on, ſeems 
een better founded. The inhabitants of 
% the northern hemiſphere, have, in arts and 
6 ſciences, excelled ſuch of the ſouthern as we 
«© have any knowledge of: and therefore, if in- 
% habitants be found in the Terra | Auſtralis 
*© incognita, we ought not to expect among them 
% many arts, nor much cultivation.?ꝰL“ 

After a fatiguing inveſtigation of . 
particulars which divide and ſcatter the thought, 
it may not be vr rt to bring all under one 
view Ab a ſuccin recapitulation. 3 
t 41 e 
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We have two means for diſcovering truth, and 
acquiring knowledge, viz. intuition and reaſoning. 
By intuition. we diſcover ſubje&s, and their at- 
tributes, paſſions, internal action, and in ſhort 
every thing that is matter of fact. By intuition 
we alſo diſcover ſeveral relations. 'There are ſome 
facts, and many relations, that cannot be diſco- 
vered by a ſingle act of intuition, but require 
ſeveral ſuch acts linked together in a chain of 
reaſoning. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition, includes for 
the moſt part certainty : in ſome inſtances it 
includes probability only. Knowledge acquired by 
reaſoning, frequently includes certainty ; but more 
frequently includes probability only. 


Probable knowledge, whether founded on in- 


tuition or on reaſoning, 1s termed opinion when 
it concerns relations; and is termed belief when it 
concerns facts. When knowledge includes cer- 
tainty, it retains 1ts proper name. 

Reaſoning that produces certainty, is termed 
demonſirative ; and is termed probable, when it 
only produces probability. 

Demonſtrati ve reaſoning is of two kinds. The 
firſt is, where the concluſion is derived from the 
nature and inherent properties of the ſubject : 
mathematical reaſoning is of that kind ; and per- 


haps the only inſtance. * The ſecond is, where 
the concluſion is derived from ſome propoſition, of 


which we are certain by intuition. 

Probable reaſoning is endleſs in its varieties; 
and affords different degrees of conviction, de- 
pending on the nature of the ſubjeCt upon which 
it is employed. 
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ProGREss OF RRASON. 


PROGRESS from infancy to maturity in 
A the mind of man, ſimilar to that in his 
body, has been often mentioned. The external 
_ ſenſes, being early neceſſary for ſelf-preſervation, 

arrive quickly at maturity. The internal ſenſes 
are of a flower growth, as well as every other 
mental power: their maturity would be of little 
or no uſe while the body is weak, and unfit for 
action. Reaſoning, as obſerved in the firft ſec- 
tion, requires two mental powers, Viz. the pow- 
er of invention, and that of perceiving relations. 
By the former power are diſcovered intermediate 
propoſitions, equally related to the fundamental 
propoſition and to the concluſion ; and that rela- 
tion is verified by the latter power. Both pow- 
ers are neceſſary to the perſon who frames an ar- 
gument, or a chain of reaſoning : the latter only 
to the perſon who judges of it. Savages are mi- 
ſerably deficient in both. With reſpe& to the 
5 former, a ſavage tay have a pregnant talent for 
invention; 
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invention; but it will ſtand him in little ſtead 
without a ſtock of ideas enabling him to ſelect 
what may anſwer the purpoſe ; and what oppor- 
tunity has a ſavage to acquire ſuch a ſtock? With 
reſpect to the latter, he knows little of relations: 


and how ſhould he know, when both ſtudy and 


practice are neceſſary for diſtinguiſhing between 
relations, and for preventing the being impoſed 
on by the ſhadow of a relation inſtead of the ſub- 
ſtance? The underſtanding, at the ſame time, 
among the illiterace, is obſequious to paſſion 
and prepoſſeſſion; and among them the imagina- 
tion acts without control, forming concluſions 
often no better than mere dreams. In ſhort, 
conſidering the many cauſes that miſlead from 
juſt reaſoning, in days eſpecially of ignorance, 
the erroneous and abſurd opinions that have pre- 
vailed in the world, and that continue in ſome 
meaſure to prevail, are far from being ſurpriſing. - 
Were reafon our only guide in the conduct of 
life, we ſhould have cauſe to complain ; but our 
Maker has provided us with the moral ſenſe, a 
guide little ſubject to error in matters of impor- 
tance. In the ſciences, reaſon is eſſential; but in 
the conduct of life, which is our chief concern, 
reaſon may be an uſeful aſſiſtant; but to be our 
dire tor is not its province. 

The national progreſs of reaſon has been Qian 


er in Europe, than that of any other art. Statu- 


ary, painting, architecture, and other fine arts, 
approach nearer perfection, as well as morality 
and natural hiſtory. Manners, it is true, and 
every art that appears externally, may in part be 
acquired by imitation and example: in reaſoning 
there is nothing external to be laid hold of. But 
there is beſide a particular cauſe that regards Eu- 
1 which i is the n een that for many 

| ages 
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ages was paid to Ariſtotle ; who has kept the rea- 
ſoning faculty in chains more than two thouſand 
years. In his logics, the plain and ſimple mode 

of reaſoning is rejected, that which Nature dic- 
tates; and in its ſtead is introduced an artificial 

- mode, ſhowy but unſubſtantial : it is of no uſe in 
diſcovering truth, but nobly contrived for wrang- 
ling and diſputation. Conſidering that reaſon for 
ſo many ages has been locked up in the enchanted 
caſtle. of ſyllogiſm, where empty phantoms pals 

for realities, the flow progreſs of reaſon toward 
maturity is far from being ſurpriſing. The ta- 
king of Conſtantinople, ann. 1453, opened a 
new ſcene, which in time relieved the world from 
the uſurpation of Ariſtotle, and reſtored reaſon 
to her privileges. All the knowledge of Europe 
was centered in Conſtantinople ; and the learned 
men of that-city, abhorring the. Turks and their 
government, took refuge in Italy. The Greek 
language was introduced among the weſtern nati- 
ons of Europe; and the ſtudy of Greek and 
Roman claſſics became faſhionable. Men, hav- 
ing acquired new ideas, began to think for 
themſelves: they exerted their native faculty of 
reaſon: the futility of Ariſtotle's logics became 
apparent to the penetrating; and is now appa- 
rent to all. Yet ſo late as the year 1621, ſeve- 
ral perſons'were baniſhed from Paris for contra- 
dicting that philoſopher, about matter and form, 
and about the number of the elements. And 
ſhortly after, the parliament of Paris prohibited, 
under pain of death, any thing to be thought 
contrary: to the doctrines of Ariſtotle. Julius II. 
and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zea- 
louſly to the reformation of letters; but they did 
not foreſee that they were alſo contributing to the 
reformation of religion, and of every ſcience that 


depends on reaſoning. Tho? the fetters of ſyl- 
e logiſm 


1 cc 
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logiſm have many years ago been ſhaken off, yet, 
like a limb long kept from motion, the reaſoning 
faculty has ſcarcely to this day attained its free 
and natural exerciſe. Mathematics is the only 
ſcience that never has been cramped by ſyllogiſm, 
and we find reaſoning there in great perfection at 
an early period. 'The very flow progreſs of rea- 
ſoning in other matters, will appear from the fol- 
lowing induction. | | 

To exemplify erroneous: and abſurd reaſonings 
of every ſort, would be endleſs. The reader, I 
reſume, will be ſatisfied with a few inſtances ; 
and I ſhall endeavour to ſele& what are amuſing. 
For the ſake of order, I divide them into three 
heads. Firſt, Inſtances ſhowing the imbecility 
of human reaſon during its nonage. Second, Er- 
ronequs reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes. 
Third, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by acqui- 
red biaſſes. With reſpe& to the firſt, inſtances 
are endleſs of reaſonings founded on erroneous 
premiſſes. It was an Epicurean. doctrine, That 
the gods have all of them a human figure; moved 
by the following argument, that no being of any 
other figure has the uſe of reaſon. Plato, taking 
for granted the follewing erroneous propoſition, 
That every being which moves itſelf, muſt have 
a ſoul, concludes that the world muſt have a ſoul, 
becauſe it moves itſelf (a). Ariſtotle taking it 
tor granted, without the leaſt evidence, and con- 
trary to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the 
centre of the univerſe, proves the earth to be the 
centre of the univerſe by the following argument. 
* Heavy bodies naturally tend to the centre of 
** the univerſe; we know by experience that 
* heavy bodies tend to the centre of the earth : 
therefore the centre of the earth is the centre 


(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib. 2. 5 12. F 
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5“ of the univerſe.” Appion ridicules the Jews 
for adhering ſo literally to the precept of reſting 
on their ſabbath, as to ſuffer Jeruſalem to be ta- 
ken that day by Ptolomy ſon of Lagus. Mark 
the anſwer of Joſephus: Whoever paſſes a ſo- 
© ber judgment on this matter, will find our 
practice agreeable to honour and virtue; for 
*© what can be more honourable and virtuous, 
* than to poſtpone our country, and even life it- 
6 ſelf, to the fervice of God, and of his holy re- 
© ligion?”? A ſtrange idea of religion, to put it 
in dire& oppoſition to every moral principle! A 
ſuperſtitious and abſurd doctrine, That God will 


interpoſe by a miracle, to declare what is right in 


every matter of controverſy, has occaſioned much 
_ erroneous reaſoning and abſurd practice. The 

practice of een controverſies by ſingle 
combat, commenced about the ſeventh century, 
when religion had degenerated into ſuperſtition, 
and courage was eſteemed the only moral virtue. 
The parliament of Paris, in the reign of Charles 
VI. appointed a ſingle combat between two gen- 
tlemen, in order to have the judgment of God, 
whether the one had committed a rape on the 
other's wife. In 1454, John Picard being ac- 
cuſed by his ſon-in-law for too great familiarity 
with his wife, a duel between them was appoint- 
ed by the ſame parliament. Voltaire juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the parliament decreed a parricide to 
be committed, in order to try an accuſation of 
inceſt, which poſſibly was not committed. The 
trials by water and by fire, reſt on the ſame er- 
roneous foundation. In the former, if the per- 
ſon accuſed ſunk to the bottom, it was a judg- 
ment pronounced by God, that he was innocent : 
if he kept above, it was a judgment that he was 


guilty. 
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guilty. Fleury (a) remarks, that if ever the per- 
ſon accuſed was found guilty, it was his own 
fault. In Sicily, a woman accuſed of adultery, 
was compelled to ſwear to her innocence : the 
oath, taken down in writing, was laid on water; 
and if it did not ſink, the woman was innocent. 
We find the ſame practice in Japan, and in Ma- 
labar. One of the articles inſiſted on by the re- 
formers in Scotland, was, That public prayers be 
made and the ſacraments adminiſtered in the vul- 
gar tongue. The anſwer of a provincial council 
was in the following words: That to conceive 
% public prayers, or adminiſter the ſacraments, 
« in any language but Latin, is contrary to the 
„ traditions and practice of the Catholic church 
c for many ages paſt; and that the demand can- 
“ not be granted, without impiety to God, and 
& diſobedience to the church.” Here it is ta- 
ken for granted, that the practice of the church 
is always right: which is building an argument on 
a very rotten foundation. The Caribbeans ab- 
ſtain from ſwines fleſh ; taking it erroneouſly for 
granted, that ſuch food would make them have 
ſmall eyes, held by them a great deformity. 
They alſo abſtain from eating turtle; which they 
think would infect them with the lazineſs and 
ſtupidity of that animal. Upon the ſame errone- 
ous notion, the Braſilians abſtain from the fleſh of 
ducks, and of every creature that moves ſlowly. 
A talent for writing ſeems in Germany to be 
eſtimated by weight, as beauty is ſaid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius, for writing three weighty 
folio volumes on law, has obtained among his 
countrymen the epithet of Great. This author, 
handling the rules of ſucceſſion in land-eſtates, 
has with moſt profound erudition founded all of 


(a) Hiſtoire Eccleſiaſtique. 


them 


9 
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them upon a very ſimple propoſition, viz. That 
in a competition, that deſcendent 1s intitled to be 


preferred who has the greateſt quantity of the 
predeceſſor's blood in his veins. Qʒzæritur, has 


a man any of his predeceſſor's blood in his veins, 
otherwiſe than metaphorically? Strange ! to 


build an argument in law upon a pure metaphor. 


Next of reaſonings where the concluſion fol- 
lows not from the premiſſes, or fundamental pro- 


poſition. Plato endeavours to prove, that the 


world is endowed with wiſdom, by the following 
argument. The world is greater than any of 
its parts: therefore it is endowed with wiſ— 


„% dom; for otherwiſe a man who is endowed 


„ with wiſdom would be greater than the world 


% (a).* The concluſion. here does not follow; 


for tho' a man is endowed with wiſdom it follows 


% world, it holds in analogy, that there ſhould | 


not, that he is greater than the world in point of 
ſize. Zeno endeavours to prove, that the world 
has the uſe of reaſon, by an argument of the ſame 
kind. Pope Gregory, writing in favour of the 
four councils, viz. Nice, Conſtantinople, Ephe- 
ſus, and Calcedon, reaſons thus: That as 
© there are four evangeliſts, there ought alſo to 
c he, four councils.” What would he have ſaid, 


if he had lived 100 years later, when there were 


many more than four? In adminiſtering the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, it was ordered, 
that the hoſt ſhould be covered with a clean linen 
cloth; becauſe, ſays the Canon law, the body of 


our Fa Jeſus Chriſt was buried in a glean linen 


cloth. Joſephus, in his anſwer to Appion, urges 


the following argument for the temple of Jeruſa- 


lem: As there is but one God, and one 


% be but one temple.” ' At that rate, there 


(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib, 2.6 12. 


ſhould 
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ſhould be but one worſhipper. And why ſhould 
that one temple. be at Jeruſalem rather than at 
Rome or at Pekin? The Syrians and Greeks did 
not for a long time eat fiſh. Two reaſons are 
aſſigned: one is, That fiſh is not ſacrificed to the 
gods ; the other, That being immerſed in the 
jea, they look not up to heaven (a). The firſt 
would afford a more plauſible argument for ea- 
ting fiſh. And if the other have any weight, it 
would be an argument for ſacrificing men, and 
neither fiſh nor cattle. In juſtification of the 


Salic law, which prohihits female ſucceſſion, it 


was long held a concluſive argument, That in the 
ſcripture the lilies are ſaid neither to work nor to 
ſpin. Vieira, termed by his countrymen Hie 
Lufitanian Cicero, publiſhed ſermons, one of 
which begins thus, Were the Supreme Being 
* to ſhow himſelf viſibly, he would chuſe the 
cc circle rather than the triangle, the {quare, the 
"i pentagon, the duodecagon, or any other fi- 
“ oure.” But why appear in any of theſe fi- 
gures ? And if he were obliged to appear in ſo 
mean a ſhape, a globe is undoubtedly more beau- 
tiful than a circle. Peter Hantz of Horn, who 
lived in the laſt century,. imagined that Noah's 
ark is the true conſtruction of a ſhip; “ which,“ 
ſaid he, „“ is the workmanſhip of God, and 
ce therefore perfeC&t;” as if a veſſel made merely 
for floating on the water, were the beſt alſo for 
ſailing. Sixty or ſeventy years ago, the faſhion 
prevailed, in imitation of birds, to ſwallow ſmall 
ſtones for the ſake of digeſtion; as if what is 


proper for birds, were equally proper for men. 


The Spaniards, who laid waſte a great part of 


the Weſt Indies, endeavoured to excuſe their 


cruelties, by maintaining, that the natives were 


(a) Sir John Marſham, p. 221. | 
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not men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran Outang; 
for no better reaſon, than that they were of a 
copper colour, ſpoke an unknown language, and 
had no beard. The Pope iſſued a bull, decla- 
ring, that it pleaſed him and the Holy Ghoſt to 


acknowledge the Americans to be of the human 


race. This bull was not received cordially. In 
the council of Lima, ann. 1583, it was violent- 
ly diſputed, whether the Americans had ſo much 
underſtanding as to be admitted to the ſacraments 
of the church. In 1440, the Portugueſe ſoli- 
Cited the Pope's permiſſion to double the Cape of 
| Good hope, and to reduce to perpetual ſervitude 
the negroes, becauſe they had the colour of the 
damned, and never went to church. In the Fre- 
derician Code, a propoſition is laid down, That 
by the law of nature no man can make a teſta- 
ment. And in ſupport of that propoſition the fol- 
lowing argument is urged, which 1s ſaid to be a 
demonſtration : No deed can be a teſtament 
& while a man is alive, becauſe it is not neceſſa- 
46 rily his ultima voluntas; and no man can make 
6 a teſtament after his death.“ Both premiſſes 
are true, but the negative concluſion does not fol- 
low. It is true a man's deed is not his u/tima vo- 
lJuntas, while he is alive: but does it not become 
His ultima voluntas, when he dies without alte- 
ring the deed ? | | OO 
Many reaſonings have paſſed current in the 
world as good coin, where premiſſes and con- 
cluſion are both of them falſe. Ariſtotle, who 
wrote a book upon mechanics, was much puz- 
Zled about the equilibrium of a balance, when 
unequal weights are hung upon it at different diſ- 
tances from the centre. Having obſerved, that 
the arms of the balance deſcribe portions of a cir- 
cle, he accounted for the equilibrium by a nota- 
ble argument: *All the properties of the circle 
2 | | „ are 
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« are wonderful: the equilibrium of the two 
« weights that deſcribe portions of a circle is 
cc wonderful. Ergo, the equilibrium muſt be one 
« of the properties of the circle.” What are 
we to think of Ariſtotle's logics, when we find 
him capable of ſuch childiſh reaſoning ? And yet- 
that work has been the admiration of all the 
world for centuries upon centuries. Nay, that 
fooliſh argument has been eſpouſed and commen- 
ted upon by his diſciples, for the ſame length of 
time. To proceed to another inſtance : Marri- 
age within the fourth degree of conſanguinity, as 
well as of affinity, is prohibited by the Lateran 
council; and the reaſon given is, That the body 
being made up of the four elements, has four dif- 
ferent humours in it“. The Roman Catholics 
began with beheading heretics, hanging them, 
or — them to death. But ſuch puniſhments 
were diſcovered to be too flight, in matters of 
faith. It was demonſtrated, that heretics ought 
to be burnt in a ſlow fire: it was taken for grant- 
ed, that God puniſhes them in the other world 
with a flow fire; and hence it was inferred, 
“ That as every prince and every magiſtrate is 
** the image of God in this world, they ought to 
6 follow his example.” Here is a double error 
in reaſoning : firſt the taking for granted the fun- 


* The original is curious: „ Quaternarius enim 
* numerus bene congruit prohibitioui conjugii corpo- 
* ralis; de quo dicit Apoſtolus, Quod vir non habet 
4 poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed mulier ; neque mulier 
habet poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed vir; quia quatu- 
or ſunt humores in corpore, quod conſtat ex quatuo: 
*© elementis.” Were men who could be guilty of ſuch 
nonſenſe, qualified to be our leaders in the moſt impos- 
tant of all concerns, that of eternal ſalvation? 
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damental propoſition, which is ſurely not ſelf- evi. 
dent; and next the drawing a concluſion from it 
without any connection. 

It once was a general opinion among thoſe why 
dwelt near the ſea, that people never die but du- 
ring the ebb of the tide. And there were not 
wanting plauſible reaſons, The ſea, in flowing, 
carries with it vivitying particles that recruit the 
ſick. The ſea is falt, and falt preſerves from 
rottenneſs. When the ſea ſinks in ebbing, every 
thing ſinks with it: nature anguilies : the ſick are 
not vivified: they die. 

What ſhall be ſaid of a reaſoning where th 
_ concluſion is a flat contradiction to the premiſſes 
If a man ſhooting at a wild pigeon happen unfor- 
tunately to kill his neighbour, it is in the Engliſh 
law excuſable homicide; becauſe the ſhooting an 
animal that is no man's property is a lawful ad. 
If the aim be at a tame fowl for amuſement, which 
is a treſpaſs on the property of another, the death 
of the man will be manſlaughter. If the tame 
fowl be ſhot at in order to be ſtolen, it will be 
murder, by reaſon of the felonious intent. From 
this laſt the following conſequence 1s drawn, tha 
if a man, endeavouring to kill another, miſſe 
his blow, and happeneth to kill himſelf, he is n 
judgment of law guilty of wilful and delibs 
rate ſelf-murder (a). Strange reaſoning ! to con- 
ſtrue an act to be wilful and deliberate felt 
murder, contrary to the very thing that 1s ſup 
poſed. 

A plentiful ſource of inconcluſive reaſoning 
which prevails greatly during the infancy of tht 
rational faculty, is the making of no proper dif 

tinction between ſtrong and weak relations. Mr 


(a) Hale, Pleas of the Crown, Cap. 1. 413- 
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nutius Felix, in his apology for the Chriſtians, en- 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity from a 


moſt diſtant analogy or relation, viz. That there 
is but one king of the bees, and that more than 


one chief magiſtrate would breed confuſion. It 1s 


a proſtitution of reaſon to offer ſuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any argument 
paſſes current, in ſupport of a propoſition that 
we know beforehand to be true. Plutarch fays, 
& that it ſeemed to have happened by the pecu- 
* liar direction of the gods, that Numa was 
«© born on the 21ſt of April, the very day in 
e which Rome was founded by Romulus;?? a ve- 
ry childiſn inference from a mere accident. Sup- 
poſing Italy to have been tolerably populous, as 
undoubtedly it was at that period, the 21ſt of 
April, or any day of April, might have given 
birth to thouſands. In many countries, the ſur- 
geons and barbers are claſſed together, as mem- 
bers of the ſame trade, from a very flight relati- 
on, that both of them operate upon the human 
body. The Jews enjoyed the reputation for cen- 
turies, of being ſkilful phyſicians. Francis I. of 


France, having long laboured under a diſeaſe that 
eluded the art of his own phyſicians, applied to 


the Emperor Charles V. for a Jewiſh phyſician 
from Spain. Finding that the perſon ſent had 


been converted to Chriſtianity, the King refuſed 


to employ him; as if a Jew were to loſe his {kill 


upon being converted to Chriſtianity. Why did 


not the King order one of his own phyſicians to 
be converted to Judaiſm ? The following childiſh 
argument is built upon an extreme ſlight relation, 
that between our Saviour, and the wooden croſs 
he ſuffered on. Believe me,“ ſays Julius Fir- 
micus, ** that the devil omits nothing to deſtroy 


% miſerable. mortals; converting himſelf into 


& every different form, 1 employing every 8 
| 2 | O 
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eri ficing to him, knowing that our Saviour, fix - 
ed to the croſs, would beſtow immortality upon 
all his followers. A pine-tree is cut down, and 


uſed in ſacrificing to the mother of the gods. A 


wooden image of. Ofiris is buried in facrificing 
to Iſis. A wooden image of Proferpina is 
bemoaned for forty nights, and then thrown 


1nto the flames. Deluded mortals, theſe flames 


can do you no ſervice. On the contrary, the 
fire that 1s deſtined for your puniſhment rages 


without end. Learn from me to knew that 


divine wood which will fet you free. A 
wooden ark ſaved the human race from the 
univerſal deluge. Abraham put wood upon 
the ſhoulders of his ſon Iſaac. The wooden 


rod ſtretched out by Aaron brought the chil- 


dren of Iſrael out of the land of Egypt. Wood 
ſweetened the bitter waters of Marah, and 
comforted the children of Iſrael after wandering 
three days without water. A wooden rod ſtruck 
water out of the rock. The rod of God in 


the hand of Moſes overcame Amalek. The 


patriarch dreamed, that he ſaw angels de- 


t ſcending and aſcending upon a wooden ladder : 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
e wood of the croſs ſuſtains the heavenly ma- 


and the law of God was incloſed in a wooden 
ark. Theſe things were exhibited, that, as if 
1t were by certain ſteps, we might aſcend to the 
wood of the croſs, which is our ſalvation. The 


chine, ſupports the foundations of the earth, 
and leads men to eternal life. 'The wood of 
the devil burns and periſhes, and its aſhes car- 
ries. down ſinners to the loweſt pit of hell.” 


The very ſlighteſt relations make an impreſſion 
on a weak underſtanding. It was a fancy of 
Antoninus Geta, in ordering his table, to have 


ſervices , compoſed of diſhes beginning with the 


ſame 
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ſame letter; ſuch as lamb and lobſter ; broth, 
beef, blood-pudding ; pork, plumb-cake, pige- 
ons, potatoes. The name of John, King of Scot- 
land, was changed into Robert, for no better reaſon, 
than that the Johns of France and of England 
had been unfortunate. | 

In reaſoning, inſtances, are not rare, or miſ- 
taking the cauſe for the effect, and the effect for 
the cauſe. When a ſtone is thrown from the 
hand, the continuance of its motion in the air, 
was once univerſally accounted for as follows: 
«© That the air follows the ſtone at the heels, 
* and puſhes it on.” The effect here is miſtaken 
for the cauſe : the air indeed follows the ſtone at 
the heels; but it only falls the vacuity made by 
the ſtone, and does not puſh it on. It has been 
flyly urged againſt the art of phyſic, that phyſi- 
cians are rare among temperate people, ſuch as 
have no wants but thoſe of nature ; and that: 
where phyſicians abound, diſeaſes abound. This 
is miſtaking the cauſe for the effect, and the 
effe& for the cauſe: people in health have 
no occaſion for a phyſician z but indolence and 


luxury beget diſeaſes, and diſeaſes beget phyſici- 


ans. | 

During the nonage of reaſon, men are ſatisfied- 
with words merely, inſtead of an argument: 
A ſea-proſpe&t bounded is charming; but we 
ſoon tire of an unbounded proſpeq. It would 
not give ſatisfaQion to ſay, that it is too exten- 
five ; for why ſhould not a proſpect be reliſhed, 
however extenſive? But employ a foreign term 
and ſay, that it is trop vaſte, we enquire no far- 
ther: a term that is not familiar, makes an im- 
preſſion, and captivates weak reaſon. This ob- 
ſervation accounts for a mode of writing formerly 
in common uſe, that of ſtuffing our language. 
with Latin words and phraſes. Theſe are now. 
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laid aſide as uſeleſs; becauſe a proper emphaſis in 
reading, makes an impreſſion deeper than any 
foreign term can do. 2 

There is one proof of the imbecility of  hu- 
man reaſon in dark times, which would ſcarce be 
believed, were not the fact ſupported by incon- 
teſtible evidence. Inſtead of explaining any 
natural appearance by ſearching for a cauſe, it 
has been common to account for it by inventing a 
table, which gave fatisfaQion without enquiring 
farther. For example, inſtead of giving the true 
cauſe of the ſucceſhon of day and night, the ſa- 
cred book of the Scandinavians, termed Edda, 
accounts for that ſucceſſion by a tale: The 
* giant Nor had a daughter named Night, of a 
& dark complexion. She was wedded to Dag- 
« lingar, of the family of the gods. They had 
% a male child, which they named Day, beau- 
ce tiful and ſhining like all of his father's family, 
« The univerſal father took Night and Day, 
« placed them in heaven, and gave them two 
_ ©© horſes and two cars, that they might travel 
round the world, the one after the other. 
Night goes firit upon her horſe named Rimfaxe, 


« [Froſty Mane], who moiſtens the earth with 


ce the foam that drops from his bit, which is the 
„ dew. The horſe belonging to Day is named 
«« Skinfaxe, [Shining Mane], who by his radiant 
«© mane illuminates the air and the earth.“ It is 
obſerved by the tranſlator of the Edda, that this 
way of accounting for things 1s well ſuited to the 
turn of the human mind, which 1s endowed with 
curioſity that is extremely keen, but eaſily ſatiſ- 
fied, often with words inſtead of ideas. Zo- 
roaſter, by a ſimilar fable, accounts for the growth 
of evil in this world. He invents a good and an 
evil principle named Oromazes and Arimanes, 
who are in continual conflict for preference. 5 

the 
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the laſt day, Oromazes will be reunited to the 
ſupreme God, from whom he iſſued Arimanes 
will be ſubdued, darkneſs deſtroyed; and the 
world, purified by an univerſal conflagration, will 
become a luminous and ſhining abode, from which 
evil will be excluded. I return to the Edda, 
which is ſtored with fables of this kind. The 
higheſt notion ſavages can form of the gods, 1s 
that of men endowed with extraordinary power 
and knowledge. The only puzzling circumſtance 
is, how they differ ſo much from man as to be 
immortal. The Edda accounts for this by the fol- 
lowing fable. The gods prevented the effect 
** of old age and decay, by continuing to eat cer 
66 tain apples, truſted to the care of Iduna. 
« Loke, the Momus of the Scandinavians, craf- 
© tily conveyed away Iduna, and concealed her 
© in a wood, under the cuſtody of a giant. The 
*« gods beginning to wax old and gray, detected 
© the author of the theft; and, by terrible me- 
“% naces, compelled him to employ his utmoſt 
% cunning, for regaining Iduna and her apples, 
in which he was ſucceſsful.” The origin of 
poetry 1s thus accounted. for in the ſame work : 
© The gods formed Cuaſer, who traverſed the 
« earth, teaching wiſdom to men. He was 
““ treacherouſly ſlain by two dwarfs, who, mix- 
ing honey with his blood, compoſed a liquor 
© that renders all who drink of it poets. Theſe 
„% dwarfs having incurred the reſentment of a cer- 
„ tain giant, were expoſed by him upon a rock, 
« ſurrounded on all fides with the ſea. They 
gave for their ranſom the ſaid liquor, which 
the giant delivered to his daughter Gunloda. 
*© The precious potion was eagerly ſought for by 
the gods; but how were they to come at it? 
% Odin, in the ſhape of a worm crept through a 
« crevice into the cavern where the liquor was 
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concealed. Then reſuming his natural ſhape, 
and obtaining Gunloda's conſent to take three 
** draughts, he ſucked up the whole; and, tranſ- 
** forming himſelf into an eagle, flew away to 
% Aſgard. The giant, who was a magician, 
© flew with all ſpeed after Odin, and came up 
with him near the gate of A/gard. ' The gods 
iſſued out of their palaces to aſſiſt their ma- 
** ſter; and preſented to him all the pitchers 
** they could lay hands on, which he inſtantly 
filled with the precious liquor. But in the 
** hurry of diſcharging his load, Odin poured 
only part of the liquor through his beak, the 
«© reit being emitted through a leſs pure vent. 
The former is beſtowed by the gods upon good 
«c poets, to inſpire them with divine enthuſiaſm. 
The latter, which is in much greater plenty, 
is beſtowed liberally on all who apply for it; 
% by which means the world is peſtered with an 
« endleſs quantity of wretched verſes.” Igno- 
rance is equally credulous in all ages. Albert, 
ſurnamed the Great, flouriſhed in the thirteenth 
century, and was a man of real knowledge. Du- 
Ting the courſe of his education he was remarkably 
dull; and ſome years before he died became a 
fort of changeling. That ſingularity produced 
the following hiftory : That the only Virgin, ap- 
pearing to him, demanded, whether he would 
excel in philoſophy or in theology ; that upon 
his chuſing the former, ſhe promiſed, that he 
ſhould become an incomparable philoſopher ; 
but added, that to puniſh him for not prefer- 
ring theology, he ſhould become ſtupid again as 
at firſt. FATE. 

Upon a ſlight view, it may appear unaccounta- 
ble, that even the groſſeſt ſavages ſhould take a 
childiſh tale for a ſolid reaſon. But nature aids 
the deception : where things are related in a lively 

| manner, 
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manner, and every circumſtance appears as pal- 
ſing in our fight, we take all for granted as true 
(a). Can an 1gnorant ruſtic doubt of in{piration, 
when he ſees as it were the poet ſipping the pure 
celeſtial liquor? And how can that poet fail to 
produce bad verſes, who feeds on the excrements 
that drop from the fundament even of a deity ?. 
In accounting for natural appearances, even 
good writers have betrayed a weakneſs in reaſon- 
ing, little inferior to that above mentioned. 


'They do not indeed put off their diſciples with a 


tale; but they put them off with a mere ſuppoſi- 
tion, not more real than the tale. Deſcartes 
aſcribes the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
ether whirling round and round. He thought not 


of enquiring whether there really be ſuch a vor- 


tex, nor what makes it move. M. Buffon forms 
the earth out of a ſplinter of the ſun, ſtruck off by 
a comet. May not one be permitted humbly te 
enquire of that eminent philoſopher, what form- 
ed the comet? This paſſes for ſolid reaſoning; 
and yet we laugh at the poor Indian, who ſup- 
ports the earth from falling.by an elephant, and 
the elephant by a tortoiſe. as 

It is ſtill more ridiculous to reaſon upon what is 
acknowledged to be a fiction, as if it were real. 
Such are the fictions admitted in the Roman law. 
A Roman taken captive in war, loſt his privilege 
of being a Roman citizen; for freedom was held 


eſſential to that privilege. But what if he made 


his eſcape, after perhaps an hour's detention ? 


The hardſhip in that caſe ought to have ſuggeſted 


an alteration: of. the law, which was, to ſuſpend : 
the privilege-no: longer than the captivity ſubſiſt- 


ed. But the ancient Romans were not ſo ingeni- 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 100. edit. 525 


. ous. 
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ous. They remedied. the hardſhip by a fiction, 
that the man never had been a captive. The Fre- 
derician code baniſhes from the law of Pruſſia an 
endleſs number of fictions that are found in the 
Roman law (Preface, ſect. 28.). Yet after- 
ward, treating of perſonal rights, it 1s laid down 
as a rule, That a child in the womb is feigned or 
{uppoſed to be born when the fiction is for its 
advantage (part 1. b. 1. tit. 4. ſe&. 4.). To a 
weak reaſoner a fiction is a happy contrivance for 
reſolving intricate queſtions. Such is the conſti- 
tution of England, that the Engliſh law-courts are 
merely territorial; and that no fa& happening 
abroad comes under their cogniſance. An En- 
gliſhman, after murdering his fellow- traveller in 
France, returns to his native country. What is 
to be done? for guilt ought not to paſs unpuniſh- 
ed. The crime is feigned to have been commit- 

ted in England. 1 
Ancient hiſtories are full of incredible facts that 
paſſed current during the infancy of reaſon, 
which at preſent would be rejected with contempt. 
Every man who is converſant in the hiſtory of 
ancient nations, can recall inſtances without end. 
Does any one believe at preſent, tho? gravely re- 
ported by hiſtorians, that in old Rome there was 
a law, for cutting into pieces the body of a bank- 
rupt, and diſtributing the parts among his credi- 
tors? The ſtory of Porſenna and Scevola is high- 
ly romantic; and the Story of Vampires in Hun- 
gary, ſhamefully abſurd. 'There is no reaſon to 
believe, that there ever was ſuch a ſtate as that of 
the Amazons; and the ſtory of Thaleſtris and 
Alexander the Great is undoubtedly a fiction. 
Scotch hiſtorians deſcribe gravely and circumſtan- 
tially the battle of Luncarty, as if they had been 
eye-witneſſes. A eountry-man and his two ſons, 
it is faid, were ploughing in an adjacent field, 
during 
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during the heat of the action. Enraged. at their j 
countrymen tor turning their backs,. they broke | 
the plough in pieces; and each laying hold of a 
part, ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, and ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Danes. This 
ſtory has every mark of fiction: A man foliow- 
ing unconcernedly his ordinary occupation of 
ploughing, in ſight of a battle, on which depend- 
cd his wife and children, his goods, and perhaps 
his own life. More, Three men, without rank 
or figure, with only a ſtick in the hand of each, 
ſtemming. the tide of victory, and turning the 
fate of battle. I mention not that a plough was 
unknown in Scotland for a century or two aſter 
that battle ; for that circumſtance could not create 
a doubt in the hiſtorian, if. he was ignorant of it. 
Reaſon, with reſpe ct to its progreſs, is ſingu- 
lar. Morals, manners, and every thing that ap- 
pears externally, may in part be acquired by imi- 
tation and example, which have not the ſlighteſt 
influence upon the reaſoning faculty. The only 
means for advancing that faculty to maturity, are 
indefatigable ſtudy and practice; and even theſe 
will not carry a man one-ſtep beyond the ſubjects 
he is converſant about: examples are not rare of 
men extremely expert in one ſcience, and groſſ- 
ly deficient in others. Many able mathematicians 
are novices in politics, and even in the common 
arts of life: ſtudy and practice have ripened 
them in every relation of equality, while they re- 
main ignorant, like the vulgar, about other rela- 
tions. A man in like manner, who has beſtowed 
much time and thought in political matters, 
may be a child as to other: branches of know- 
ledge *. | I proceed 
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* Paſchal, the celebrated author of Leitres Pro vin- 


ciales, i in order to explain the infinity and iadivifbility 
of 


se rem 


I proceed to the ſecond article, containing er- 

roneous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſſes. 
'The firſt bias I ſhall mention has an extenſive in- 
fluence. - What is ſeen, makes a deeper impreſ- 
ſion, than what is heard by report, or diſcovered 
by reflection. Hence it is, that in judging of 
right and wrong, the external act only draws the 
attention of the ignorant and illiterate, who can- 
not penetrate into will or intention; and hence it 
78, that in religion great weight is laid upon forms 
and ceremonies, without much regarding their 
purpoſe. Theſe particulars come in afterward, 
in the progreſs of morality and religion. What 
belongs to the preſent ſketch is to obſerve, that 
in judging of covenants, laws, vows, and other 
acts that are completed by words, the whole 
weight in days of ignorance is laid upon the ex- 
ternal expreſſion, with no regard to the meaning 
of the fpeaker or writer. The bleſſing beſtowed 
by Ifaac upon his ſon Jacob, miſtaking him for 
Eſau, is an illuftrious inſtance. Not only was 
the bleſſing intended for Eſau, but Jacob, by de- 
ceiving his father, had rendered himſelf unwor- 
thy of it (a); yet Haae had pronounced the 
ſounds, and it was not in his power to unſay 


of the Deity, has the following words.“ I will. 
« ſhow you a thing both infinite and indiviſible. It is 
« a point nioving with infinite celerity : that point is 
« in all places at once, and entire in every place.” 
What an abſurdity, ſays Voltaire, to afcribe motion to 
a mathematical point, that has no exiſtence but in the 
mind of the geometer ! that it can be every where at 
the ſame inſtant, and that it can move with infinite ce- 
lerity! as if infinite celerity could actually exiſt. 
Every word, adds he, is big with abſurdity; and yet 
he was a great man who uttered that ſtufT—kl. 


(a) Geneſis, chap. 27. 
: them: 
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them: Neſcit vox emiſſa reverti. Joſhua, 
grgſsly impoſed on by the Gibeonites denying 
that they were Canaanites, made a covenant with 
them; and yet, tho? he found them to be Cana- 
anites, he held himſelf to be bound. Led by the 
ſame bias, people think it ſufficient to fulfil the 
words of a vow, however ſhort of intention. The 

Duke of Lancaſter, vexed at the obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance of Rennes, a town in Britany, vowed in 
wrath not to raiſe the fiege till he had planted 
the Engliſh colours upon one of the gates. This 

roved a raſh vow. He found it neceſſary to 
raiſe the ſiege, but his vow ſtood in the way. 
The governor relieved him from his ſcruple, per- 
mitting him to plant his colours upon one of the 
gates; and he was ſatisfied that his vow was ful- 
filled. The following is an example of an ab- 
furd concluſion deduced from a precept taken li- 
terally, againſt common ſenſe. We are ordered 
by the Apoſtle, to pray always; from which Je- 
rom, one of the fathers, argues thus: Conj u- 
gal enjoyment is inconſiſtent with praying; 
ce ergo, conjugal enjoyment is a ſin.” By the 
ſame argument it may be proved, that eating and 
drinking are ſins; and that ſleeping is a great ſin, 
being a great interruption to praying. With re- 
ſpect to another text, viz. That a biſhop: 
© muſt be blameleſs, the huſband of one wife, 
taken literally, a very different concluſion is 
drawn in Abyſſinia, viz. That no man can be or- 
dained a preſbyter till he be married. Prohibiti- 
ons have been interpreted in the ſame ſhallow 
manner. 'Clarendon gives two inſtances, both of 
them relative to the great fire of London. The 
mayor propoſing to pull down a houſe in order to 
ſtop the progreſs of the fire, was oppoſed by the 
lawyers, who declared the act to be unlawful; 


and the houſe was burnt without being mu 
e 
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led down. About the ſame time it was propoſed 
to break open ſome houſes in the Temple for fav- 
ing the furniture, the poſſeſſors being in the 
country ; but it was declared burglary to force 
open the door without conſent of the poſſeſſor. 
Such literal interpretation, contrary to common 
ſenſe, has been extended even to inflict puniſh- 
ment. Iſadas was bathing when the alarm was 
given in Lacedemon, that Epaminondas was at 
hand with a numerous army.. Naked as he was, 
he ruſhed againſt the enemy with a ſpear in one 
hand and a ſword in the other, bearing down all 


before him. The Ephori fined him for going to. 


battle unarmed : but honoured. him: with a gar- 
land for his gallant behaviour. How abſurd to 
think, that the law was intended for ſuch a caſe! 
and how much more abſurd to think, that the 
ſame act ought to be both puniſhed and rewarded |. 
'The King of Caſtile being carried: off his horſe 
by a hunted hart, was faved by a perſon at hand, 
Who cut his belt. The judges thought a pardon 
abſolutely requiſite, to relieve from capital pu- 
niſhment a man. who had:lifted a {word.againſt his 
ſovereign *. It is a ſalutary regulation, that a 
man who is abſent cannot be tried for his life. 
Pope Formoſus died ſuddenly, without ſuffering 
. any puniſhment for his crimes. But this did not 

fave his goods from confiſcation :: he was dug out 
of his grave, dreffed.in his pontifical habit; and. 


* A: perſon, unacquainted with the hiſtory. of law, 
will imagine that Swift has carried beyond all bounds 
his fatire againſt lawyers, in ſaying, that Gulliver had 
incurred a capital- puniſhment,. for ſaving the Empe- 
ror's palace by piſſing out the fire ; it being capital in 
any perſon of what quality ſoever, to make water with- 
in the precincts of the palace 


in 
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in that ſhape a criminal proceſs went on againſt 
him. Could it ſeriouſly be thought, that a rot- 
ten carcaſe brought into court was ſufficient to 
fulfil the law ? "The ſame abſurd farce was play- 
ed in Scotland, upon the body of Logan of Reſ- 
talrig, ſeveral years after his interment, The 
body of Tancred King of Sicily was raiſed from 
the grave, and the head cut off for ſuppoſed re- 
bellion. Henry IV. of Caſtile was depoſed in his 
abſence ; but, for a colour of juſtice, the following 
ridiculous ſcene was acted. A wooden ſtatue 
drefled in a royal habit, was placed on a theatre ; 
and the ſentence of depoſition was ſolemnly read 
to it, as if it had been the King himſelf. The 
Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized the crown, another 
the ſceptre, a third the ſword; and the ceremo- 
ny was concluded with proclaiming another king. 
How humbling are ſuch ſcenes to man, who va- 
lues himſelf upon the faculty of reaſon as his 
prime attribute! An expedient of that kind would 
now be rejected with diſdain, as fit only to amuſe 
children; and yet it grives me to obſerve that 
law-proceedings are not yet totally purged of ſuch 
.droſs. By a law in Holland, the criminal's con- 
feſſion is eſſential to a capital puniſhment, no 
meaner evidence being held ſufficient: and yet if 
he inſiſt on his innocence, he is tortured till he 
pronounce the words of confeſſion; as if ſounds 
merely were ſufficient, without will or intention. 
The practice of England in a ſimilar caſe, is no 
leſs abſurd. Confeſſion is not there required; 
but it is required, that the perſon accuſed ſhould 
plead, and ſay whether he is innocent or guilty. 
But what if he ſtand mute? He is preſſed down 
by weights till he plead; and if he continue 
mute, he is preſſed till he 0 up the ghoſt, a 
* - torture 
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torture known by the name of Peine forte et 
durex. Further, law copying religion, has exalt- 
ed ceremonies above. the ſubſtantial part. In 
England, ſo ſtri Aly has form been adhered to, as 
to make the moſt trivial defect in words fatal, 
however certain the meaning may be. Murdre- 
davit for murdravit, feloniter for felonice, have 
been adjudged to vitiate an indictment. Burga- 
riter for burglariter hath been a fatal objeQion ; 
but burgulariter hath been holden good. Webſter 
being indicted for murder, and the ſtroke being 
laid finiſtro bracio?? inſtead of brachio,” 
he was diſmiſſed. A. B. alias difius A. C. 
Butcher, was found to vitiate the indiQment ; 

becauſe it ought to have been 4: B. Butcher, 
alias didtus A. C. Butcher. So gladium in dexirs 
ſua, without manu. 

There is no bias in human nature more preva- 
lent than an appetite to anticipate futurity, by 
being made acquainted beforehand with what will 
happen. That appetite was indulged without 
reſerve in dark times; and hence omens, auguries, 
dreams, judicial aſtrology, oracles, and prophe- 
cies, without end. It ſhows ſtrange weakneſs in 
the rational faculty, not to ſee, that ſuch fore- 
knowledge would be a gift more pernicious to 
man than Pandora's box : it would deprive him of 
every motive to action; and leave no place for 


Since the above was written, an act of parlia- 
ment has been paſſed, by which the legiſlature, ſen- 
fible of the abfardity of the old law, has enacted, 
That perſons arraigned for felony or piracy, who 
ſtand mute, or refuſe to anſwer direQly to the in-- 
dictment, ſhall be held as confeſſing, and judgment 
ſhall paſs againſt them, as if they had been convicted 


by verdict or confeſſion. 


ſagacity- 
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ſagacity, nor for contriving means to bring about 
a deſired event. Life is an enchanted caſtle, 
that gives play to paſſions, and exerciſe to reaſon: 
remove the evil that hides futurity—behold the 
enchanted caſtle gone, and in its ſtead a barren 
and inſipid proſpe&. Anxiety about futurity 
rouſes our ſagacity to prepare for what may hap- 


pen; but an appetite to know what ſagacity can- 


not diſcover, is a weakneſs in nature inconſiſtent 
with every rational principle *. | 
An appetite for things rare and wonderful, is a 
natural bias no leſs univerſal than the former. 
Any ſtrange or unaccountable event rouſes the at- 
tention and enflames the mind: we fuck it in 
greedily, wiſh it to be true, and believe it to be 


true upon the ſlighteſt evidence; becauſe ſuch 


belief gratifies the appetite. A hart taken in the 
foreſt of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore 
a collar upon which was inſcribed, Cæſar hoc me 
donavit f. The appetite for wonder made every 
one believe, that a Roman Emperor was meant, 
and that the beaſt muſt have lived at leaſt a 
thouſand years; overlooking that the Emperor of 
Germany is alſo ſtyled Cz/ar, and that it was not 
neceſſary to go back fifty years. This appetite 


diſplays itſelf even in childhood: ftories of ghoſts 


and apparitions are anxiouſly liſtened to; and 
firmly believed, by means of the terror they oc- 
caſion: and the vulgar accordingly have been cap- 
tivated with ſuch ſtories, upon evidence that 


- - © : 


* Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely 
from a conviction, that all events are fixed and immuta- 
ble: the latter leaves us free to aQtivity ; the former 
annihilates all activity. | 


+ © Czlar gave me this,” 


would 
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would not be ſufficient to aſcertain the ſimpleſt 
fact (a). The abſurd and childiſh prodigies that 
are every where ſcatteerd through the hiſtory of 
Titus Livius, not to mention other ancient hiſ- 
torians, would be unaccountable in a writer of 
ſenſe and gravity, were it not for the appetite 
mentioned. But human belief is not left at the 
mercy of every irregular hias. Our Maker has 
ſubjected belief to the correction of the rational 
faculty; and accordingly, in proportion as reaſon 
advances toward maturity, wonders, prodigies, 
apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, and ſuch 
ſtuff, loſe their influence. That reformation 
however has been exceedingly flow, becauſe 
the appetite is exceedingly ſtrong. Such ab- 
ſurdities found credit among wiſe men, even as 
late as the laſt age. I am ready to verify the 


charge, by introducing two men of the firſt rank 


for underſtanding : were a greater number neceſ- 


ſary, there would be no difficulty of making 2 


very bulky liſt. The celebrated Grotius ſhall 
lead the van, Procopius, in his Vandal hiſtory, 
relates, that ſome orthodox Chriſtians, whoſe 
tongues were cut out by .the Arians, continued 


miraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. And to vouch 


the fact, he appeals to ſome of thoſe miraculous 
perſons, alive in Conſtantinople at the time of his 
writing: In the dark ages of Chriſtianity, when 
different ſeas were violently enflamed againſt 
each other, it is not ſurprifing, that groſs abſur- 
dities were ſwallowed as real miracles : but is it 


not ſurpriſing, and equally mortifying, to find 


Grotius, the greateſt genius of the age he lived 
in, adopting ſuch abſurdities? For the truth of 
the foregoing miracle, he appeals not only to 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, ch. 2. part 5. 


Procopius, 
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Procopius, but to ſeveral writers (a); as if the 
hearſay of a tew writers were ſufficient to make 
us believe an impoſſibility. Could it ſeriouſly be 
his opinion, that the great God, who governs by 
general laws, permitting the ſun to ſhine alike up- 
on men of every religion, would miraculouſly 
ſuſpend the laws of nature, in order to teſtify his 
diſpleaſure at an honeſt ſect of Chriſtians, howe- 
ver erroneous their tenets may be ? Did he alſo 
believe what Procopius adds, that two of theſe 
orthodox Chriſtians were again deprived of ſpeech, 
as a puniſhment inflicted by the Almighty for co- 
habiting with proſtitutes ? 

I proceed to our famous hiſtorian, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the other perſon I had in view. A 
man long in public buſineſs, a conſummate politi- 
cian, and well ſtored with knowledge from books 
as well as from experience, might be fortified ' 
againſt fooliſh miracles, if any man can be forti- 
hed: and yet behold his fuperſtitious credulity in 
childiſh ſtories; no leſs weak in that particular, 
than was his cotemporary Grotius. He gravely 
relates an incident regarding the aſſaſſination of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the ſum of which fol- 
lows, There were many ſtories ſcattered 
abroad at that time, of prophecies and pre- 
'* ditions of the Duke's untimely and violent 
death; one of which was upon a better foun- 
dation of credit, than uſually ſuch diſcourſes 
* are founded upon. There was an officer in the 
„King's wardrobe in Windſor caſtle, of reputa- 
tion for honefty and diſcretion, and at that 
time about the age of fifty. About ſix months 
before the miſerable end of the Duke, this 


(a) Prolegomena to his Hiſtory of the Goths. 
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man being in bed, and in good health, there 
appeared to him at midnight a man of a vene- 


* rable aſpect, who drawing the curtains, and 


fixing his eye upon him, jaid, Do you know 
me, Sir? The poor man, halt dead with fear, 


anſwered, That he thought him to be Sir 


George Villiers, father to the Duke. Upon 
which he was ordered by the apparition, to go 
to the Duke, and tell him, that if he did not 


ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf with the peo- 


ple, he would be ſuffered to live but a ſhort 
time. The ſame perſon appeared to him a 
ſecond and a third time, reproaching him bit- 
terly for not performing his promiſe. The 


poor man plucked up as much courage as to 


excuie himſelf, that it was difficult to find ac- 
ceſs to the Duke, and that he would be thought 
a madman. The apparition imparted to him 
ſome ſecrets, which he ſaid would be his cre- 
dentials to the Duke. The officer, introduced 
to the Duke by Sir Ralph Freeman, was re- 


ceived courteouſly. They walked together 


near an hour ; and the Duke ſometimes ſpoke 
with great commotion, though his ſervants, 
with Sir Ralph, were at ſuch a diſtance that 
they could not hear a word. The officer, 


returning from the Duke, told Sir Ralph, that 


when he mentioned the particulars that were to 
gain him credit, the Duke's colour changed; 


and he ſwore the officer could come to that 


knowledge only by the devil; for that theſe 
particulars were known only to himſelf, and to 
one perſon more, of whoſe fidelity he was ſe- 
cure. The Duke, who went to accompany 
the King at hunting, was obſerved to ride all 
the morning in deep thought; and before the 


morning was ſpent, left the field, and alighted 
ce af 
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« at his mother's houſe, with whom he was ſhut 
« up for two or three hours. When the Duke 
„left her, his countenance appeared full of 
e trouble, with a mixture of anger, which ne- 
„ver appeared before in converſing with her: 
« and ſhe was found overwhelmed with tears, 
« and in great agony. Whatever there was of 
all this, it is a notorious truth, that when ſhe 
% heard of the Duke's murder, ſhe ſeemed not 
« in the leaſt ag ping nor did expreſs much 
« ſorrow.” 

The name of Lord Clarendon calls for more 
attention to the toregoing incident than otherwiſe 
it would deſerve. It is no article of the Chriſtian 
faith, that the dead preſerve their conneQjon 
with the living, or are ever ſuffered to return to 
this world : we have no ſolid evidence for ſuch a 
fact; nor ever hear of it, except in tales for 
amuſing or terrifying children. Secondly, 'The 
ſtory is inconſiſtent with the courſe of Providence, 
which, for the beſt purpoſes, has drawn an impe- 
netrable veil between us and futurity. Thirdly, 
This apparition, though ſuppoſed to be endowed 
with a miraculous knowledge of future events, is 
however deficient in the ſagacity that belongs to a 
perſon of ordinary underſtanding. It appears 
twice to the officer, without thinking of giving 
him proper credentials; nor does it at all think of 
them till ſuggeſted by the officer. Fourthly, 
Why did not the apparition go directly to the 
Duke himſelf ; where could be the neceſſity of 


employing a third perſon ? The Duke mult have 


been much more affe ed with an apparition to 
himſelf, than by hearing it at ſecond hand. The 
officer was afraid of being taken for a madman 
and the Duke had ſome reaſon to think him ſuch. 
Laſtly, The apparition happened above three 

months 
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months before the Duke's death ; and yet we 


hear not of a ſingle ſtep taken by him, in purſy. 
| ance of the advice given him. The authority of 
the hiſtorian, and the regard we owe him, have 
drawn from me the foregoing refle&tions ; which 
with reſpeCt to the ſtory itſelt are very little ne. 
ceſſary; for the evidence is really not ſuch as to 
verify any ordinary occurrence. His Lordſhip 
' acknowledges, that he had no evidence but com- 
mon report, ſaying, that it was one of the many 
ſtories ſcattered about at that time. He does not 
ſay, that the ſtory was related to him by the of- 
ficer, whoſe name he does not even mention, or 
by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke's mother, 
or by the Duke himſelf. If ever any thing hap- 
pened like the ſtory in queſtion, it may with good 
reaſon be ſuppoſed, that the officer was crazy, or 
enthuſiaſtically mad : nor have we any evidence 
beyond common report, that he -communicated 
any ſecrets to the Duke. I ſhall only add upon 

this article, that here are two remarkable inſtan- 
ces of an obſervation made above, that a man 
may be high in one ſcience and very low i 
another. Had Grotius, or had Clarendon, ſtudied 
the fundamentals of raſon and religion coolly 
and impartially, as they did other ſciences, they 
would never have given faith to reports fo il 
vouched, and ſo contradi ctory to every ſound prin: 


_ _ ciple of theology. 


Another ſource of erroneous reaſoning is, 
ſingular tendency in the mind of man to myſte- 
ries and hidden meanings. The buſy mind is ſel- 
dom ſatisfied with the ſimple and obvious intend- 
ment, where the object makes a deep impreſſion: 
invention is rouſed to allegorize, and to pierce 
into hidden views and purpoſes. I have a notable 
example at hand, with reſpect to forms and ce- 

| remonie: 


= 


remonies in religious worſhip. 


ſage. 
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Joſephus (aq, 
talking of the tabernacle, has the following paſ- 
« Let any man conſider the ſtructure of 
© the tabernacle, the ſacerdotal veſtments, the 
« yeſlels dedicated to the ſervice of the altar; 


« and he muſt of neceſſity be convinced, that 


„ our lawgiver was a pious man, and that all 


«© the clamours againſt us and our profeſſion, are 


mere calumny. For what are all of theſe but 


«© the image of the whole world? This will ap- 
« pear. to any man who ſoberly and impartially 
«© examines the matter. The tabernacle of thir- 
« ty cubits is divided into three parts; two for 
the prieſts in general, and as free to them as 
© the earth and the ſea; the third, where no 
© mortal muſt be admitted, is as the Heaven, 
&© reſerved for God himſelf. The twelve loaves 
© of ſhew-bread ſignify the twelve months of 
e the year. The candleſtick, compoſed of ſe- 
ven branches, refers to the twelve ſigns of the 
© zodiac, through which the ſeven planets ſhape | 
ce their courſe ; and the ſeven lamps on the top 
* of the ſeven branches bear an analogy to the 
„ planets themſelves. The curtains of four co- 
{© lours repreſent the four elements. The fine 
{© linen ſignifies the earth, as flax is raiſed there. 
“ By the purple is underſtood the ſea, from the 
© blood of the murex, which dies that colour. 
© The violet colour is a ſymbol of the air; and 
56 the ſcarlet of the fire. By the linen garment 
«© of the high prieſt, is deſigned the whole body 
© of the earth: by the violet colour the hea- 
«© vens. The pomegranates ſignify lightning: 
&© the bells tolling ſignify thunder. The four- 
© coloured ephod bears a reſemblance to the ve- 


(J) Jewiſh Antiquities, book 3. 
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ry nature of the univerſe, and the interweav- 
* ing it with gold has a regard to the rays of 
* light. The girdle about the body of the prieſt 
is as the ſea about the globe of the earth. 
„The two fardonyx ſtones are a kind of figure 
© of the ſun and moon; and the twelve other 
© ſtones may be underſtood, either of the twelve 


„„ months, or of the twelve ſigns in the zodiac. 


© The violet-coloured tiara is a reſemblance of 
© heaven; and it would be irreverent to have 


„ written the ſacred name of God upon any 


„ other colour. The triple crown and plate of 
gold give us to underſtand the glory and Ma- 
« jeſty of Almighty God. This is a plain illuſ- 


“ tration of theſe matters; and I would not loſe 


«© any opportunity of doing juſtice to the ho- 
£6 nour and wiſdom of our incomparable Law- 
CE: giver.” How much wire-drawn, and how re- 
mote from any appearance of truth, are the fore- 
ing alluſions and imagined reſemblances ! But re- 
ligious forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
are never held to be ſo. If an ufeful purpoſe 00 
not appear, it is taken for granted, that there 


muſt be a hidden meaning; and any meaning, 


however childiſh, will ſerve at a pinch. Such 
propenſity there is in dark ages for allegorizing, 
that even our Saviour's miracles have not eſcap- 
ed. Where- ever any ſeeming difficulty occurs in 
the plain ſenſe, the fathers of the church, Ori- 
gen, Auguſtine, and Hilary, are never at a loſs 
for a myſtic meaning. Sacrifice to the celeſtial 


gods with an odd number, and to the terreſ- 


c trial gods with an even number,“ is a precept 


of Pythagoras. Another is, turn round in 
C adoring the gods, and fit down when thou 
c haſt worſhipped.” The learned make a 
ſtrange buſtle about the hidden meaning of theſe 
precepts. But, after all, have they any hidden 
meaning 
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meaning ? Forms and ceremonies are uſeful in 
external worſhip, for occupying the vulgar ; 
and it is of no importance what they are, pro- 
vided they prevent the mind from wandering. 
Why ſuch partiality to ancient ceremonies, when 
no hidden meaning is ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chri- 
ſtians, ſuch as bowing to the eaſt, or the prieſt 
performing the liturgy, partly in a black upper 
garment, partly in a white? No ideas are more 
jimple than of numbers, nor leſs ſuſceptible of 
any hidden meaning; and yet the profound Py- 
thagoras has imagined many ſuch meanings. 'The 
number one, ſays he, having no parts, repreſents 
the Deity : it repreſents alſo order, peace, and 
tranquility, which reſult from unity of ſentiment. 
The number two repreſents diſorder, confuſion, 
and change. He diſcovered in the number three 
the moſt ſublime myſteries : all things are com- 
poſed, ſays he, of three ſubſtances. The num- 
ber four 1s holy in its nature, and conſtitutes 
the divine eſſence, which conſiſts in unity, pow- 
er, benevolence, and wiſdom. Would one be- 
lieve, that the great philoſopher, who demon- 
ſtrated the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid, was the inventor of ſuch childiſh con- 
ceits ? Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to divert 


| himſelf with them. Whether ſo or not, it ſeems 


difficult to be explained, how ſuch trifles were 
preſerved in memory, and handed down to us 
through ſo many generations, All that can be 
laid is, that during the infancy of knowledge, 
every novelty makes a figure, and that it re- 
quires a long courſe of time to ſeparate the corn 
from the chat . A certain writer, ſmitten with 

Vo. Il. | 7 the 


Ihe following precepts of the ſame philoſopher, 
though now only fit for the Child's Guide, were origi- 
| | nally 
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the corceit of hidden meanings, has applied his 
talent to the conſtellations of the zodiac. The 
lion ty pifies the force or heat of the ſun in the 
month of July, when he enters that conſtellation, 
The conſtellation where the ſun is in the month 
of Auguſt is termed the virgin, ſignifying the 
time of harveſt. He enters the balance in Sep- 
tember, denoting the equality of day and night. 
The /corpion, where he is found in October, is 
an emblem of the diſeaſes that are frequent dur- 
ing that. month, &c. The balance, I acknow- 
ledge, is well hit off; but I ſee not clearly the 
reſemblance of the force of a lion to the heat of 
the ſun ; and ſtill leſs that of harveſt to a virgin: 
the ſpring would be more happily repreſented by 
a Virgin, and the harveſt by a woman in the act 
of delivery. 
The tendency in the mind of man to myſteries 
and allegories, diſplays itſelf with great vigour 


upon our forefathers, and upon the ancients in 


general, by means of the great veneration that is 
paid them. Before writing was known, ancient 


hiſtory is made up of traditional fables. A Tro- 


jan Brutus peopled England; and the Scots are 


deſcended from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian 
king. What reaſon have we to doubt but that the 
hiſtories of the heathen gods are equally involved 


nally cheriſhed, and preſerved in memory, as emana- 


tions of ſuperior wiſdom. Do not enter a temple 
« for worſhip, but with a decent air. Render not life 
© painful by undertaking too many affairs. Be always 


ready for what may happen. Never bind yourſelf 
<« 'by a vow, nor by an oath. Irritate not a man who is 


« angry.” The ſeven wife men of Greece made n 
figure in their time; but it would be unreaſonable to 
expect, that what they taught during the infancy of 


knowledge, ſhould make a figure in its maturity. 


in 
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in fable? We pretend not to draw any hidden 
meaning from the former: why ſhould we ſuſpect 
any ſuch meaning in the latter? Allegory is a 
jpecies of writing too refined for a ſavage or bar- 
barian : it is the fruit of a cultivated imagination; 
and was a late invention even in Greece, Ihe 
allegories of Eſop are of the ſimpleſt kind, and 
yet they were compoſed after learning began co 
flouriſh 3 and Cebes, whoſe allegory about the 
life of man is juſtly celebrated, was a diſciple of 
Socrates. - Prepoſſeſſion however in favour of the 
ancients makes us conclude, that there muſt be 
ſome hidden meaning or allegory in their hiſtori- 
cal fables; for no better reaſon than rhat they are 
deſtitute of common ſenſe. In the Greek my- 
thology, there are numberleſs tables related as 
hiſtorical facts merely; witneſs the fable of gods 
mixing with women, and procreating giants, 
like what we find in the fabulous hiſtories of ma- 
ny other nations; theſe giants attempting to de- 
throne Jupiter; Apollo keeping the ſheep of Ad- 
metus; Minerva ſpringing from the head of 
Jove &; Bacchus cut out of his thigh ; Orpheus 
going to hell for his wife; Mars and Venus 
caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thouſand other 
ſuch childiſh ſtories. But the Greeks, many 


However eaſy it may be to draw an allegorical 
meaning out of that fable, I cannar admit any ſuch 
meaning to have been intended. An allegory is à fable 
contrived, to illuftrate ſome, acknowledged truth, by 
making a deeper impreſſion than the truth would make 
in plain words; of which we have ſeveral beautiful in- 
ſtances in the Spectator (Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 
20.'$6.). But the fable here was underſtood to be a 


matter of fact, Minerva being worſhipped by the 


Greeks: as a real goddeſs, the daughter of Jupiter 
without a mother. ; 
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. centuries after the invention of ſuch fooliſh fables, 
becoming illuſtrious for arts and ſciences, nothing 
would ſatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 


them profound Philoſophers even in their cradle, 


when mere ſavages; and hence endleſs attempts 
to detect myſteries and hidden meanings in their 
fables. : Let other interpreters of that kind paſs ; 

they give me no concern : but I cannot, without 
the deepeſt concern, behold our illuſtrious philo- 
ſopher Bacon employing his talents ſo abſurdly. 


What imbecility muſt there be in human nature, 
when ſo great a genius is capable of ſuch puerili- 


tes! As a ſubject ſo humbling is far from being 


agreeable, I confine myſelf to a few inſtances. In 


an ancient fable, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay; and kindling a bundle of birch rods at the 
. Chariot of the ſun, brought down fire to the earth 
for the uſe of his creature man. And tho? un- 
. grateful man complained to Jupiter of that theft, 
yet the god, pleaſed with the ingenuity of Pro- 
metheus, not only confirmed to man the uſe of 
fire, but conferred on him a gift much more con- 
ſiderable: the gift was perpetual youth, which 
was laid upon an aſs to be carried to the earth. 
The aſs wanting to drink at a brook, was oppo- 


ſed by a ſerpent, who inſiſted to have the bur- 


den, without which, no drink for the poor aſs. 
And thus, for a draught of plain water, was per- 
petual youth transferred from man to the ſerpent. 
This fable has a ſtriking reſemblance to many in 
the Edda; and, in the manner of the Edda, ac- 
counts for the invention: of fire, and for the mor- 
; tality of man. Nor is there in all the Edda one 
mere childiſh, or more diſtant from any appear- 
ance of a rational meaning. It is handled however 
by our philoſopher, with much ſolemn gravity, as 
if every ſource, of wiſdom were locked up in it. 


The eren he I being too long to be 
| copied 
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copied here, ſhall be reduced to a few particu-- 
lars. After an elogium upon fire, his Lordſhip 
proceeds thus. The manner wherein Prome- 
e theus ſtole his fire, is properly deſcribed from 
the nature of the thing; he being ſaid to have 
done it by applying a rod of birch to the chari- 
© ot of the ſun: for birch is uſed in ſtriking and 
„beating; which clearly denotes fire to proceed 
« from violent percuſſions and colliſions of bo- 
dies, whereby the matters ſtruck are ſubtili- 
«.zed, rarefied, put into motion, and ſo prepa- 
“red to receive the heat of the celeſtial bodies. 
© And accordingly they, in a clandeſtine and ſe- 
% cret manner, ſnatch fire, as it were by ſtealth, 
© from the chariot of the ſun.” He goes on as 
follows. The next is a remarkable part of the 
% fable; which repreſents, that men, inſtead of 
“ gratitude, accuſed both Prometheus and his fire 
* to Jupiter: and yet the accuſation proved fo 
% pleaſant to Jupiter, that he not only indulged 
*© mankind the uſe of fire, but conferred upon 
% them perpetual youth. Here it may ſeem 
e ſtrange, that the ſin of ingratitude ſhould meet 
% with approbation or reward. But the allegory 
© has another view; and denotes, that the accu- 
“ fation both of human nature and human art, 
* proceeds from a noble and laudable temper of 
mind, viz. modeſty ; and alſo tends to a very 
© good purpoſe, VIZ. to ſtir up freſh induſtry and 
« new diſcoveries.” Can any thing be more 
wire-drawn ? _ 
Vulcan, attempting the chaſtity of Minerva, 
had recourſe to force. In the ſtruggle, his een, 
falling upon the ground, produced Ericthonius; 
whoſe body from the middle upward was comely 
and well proportioned, his thighs and legs ſmall | 
and deformed like an eel. Conſcious of that de- 


tet, he was the inventer of chariots; which 
ES ſhowed 
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ſhowed the graceful part of his body, and con- 
cealed what was deformed. Liſten to the expla- 
nation of this ridiculous fable, * Art, by the 
various uſes it makes of fire, is here repreſent- 
ed by Vulcan: and Nature is repreſented by 
© Minerva, becauſe of the induſtry employed in 
*© her works. Art when it offers violence to Na- 
„ture in order to bend her to its purpoſe, ſel- 
<6 dom attains the end propoſed. Yet, upon 
i great ſtruggle and application, there proceed 
certain imperfect births, or lame abortive 
„ Works; which however, with great pomp and 
% deceitful appearances, are triumphantly carri- 
„ ed about, and ſhown by impoſtors.** I admit 
the ingenuity of that forced meaning; but had 
the inventer of that fable any latent meaning ? If 
he had, why did he conceal] it? The ingenious 
meaning would have merited praiſe ; the fable it- 

ſelf none at all. 77 
I ſhall add but one other inſtance, for they 
grow / tireſome. Sphinx was a monſter, having 
the face and voice of a virgin, the wings of a 
bird, and the talons of a gryphin. She reſid- 
ed on the ſummit of a mountain, near the city 
Thebes. Her manner was, to lie in ambuſh for 
travellers, to propoſe dark riddles which ſhe re- 
_ ceived from the Muſes, and to tear thoſe. to pieces 
who could not ſolve them. The Thebans having 
offered their kingdom to the man who ſhould in- 
terpret theſe riddles, Oedipus preſented himſelf 
before the monſter, and he was required to ex- 
plain the following riddle, viz. What creature is 
that, which being born four-footed, becomes af- 
terwards two-footed, then three footed, and 
laſtiy four-footed again. Oedipus anſwered, It 
was man, who in his infancy crawls upon his 
nands and feet, then walks upright upon his two 
feet, walks in old age with a ſtick, and at laſt lies 
four- 
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four-footcd in bed. Oedipus having thus obtain- 
ed the victory, flew the monſter ; and laying the 
carcaſe upon an aſs, carried it off in triumph. 
Now for the explanation. This is an elegant 
and inſtructive fable, invented to repreſent 
„ ſcience: for Science may be called a monſter, 
* being ſtrangely gazed at and admired by the 
ignorant. Her figure and form is various, by 
„ reaſon of the vaſt variety of ſubjects that ſci- 
© ence conſiders. Her voice and countenance 
6“ are repreſented female, by reaſon of her gay 
** appearanee, and volubility of ſpeech. Wings 
are added, becauſe the ſciences and their in- 
c ventions fly about in a moment; for know- 
« ledge, like light communicated from torch to 
5 torch, is preſently catched, and copiouſly dif- 
* fuſed. Sharp and hooked talons are elegant - 
ly attributed to her; becauſe the axioms and 
arguments of ſcience fix down the mind, and 
keep it from moving or flipping away.” A- 
gain: “ All ſcience ſeems placed on high, as it 
„were on the tops of mountains that are hard to 
climb; for ſcience is juſtly imagined a ſublime 
and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance, . 
* and at the ſame time taking an extenſive view 
on all ſides, as is uſual on the tops of moun- 
„ tains. Sphinx is ſaid to propoſe difficult queſ- 
* tions and riddles, which ſhe received from the 
+ Muſes. Theſe queſtions, while they remain 
„ with the Muſes, may be pleaſant, as contem-- 
plation and enquiry are when knowledge is their 
only aim: but after they are delivered to 
8 Sphinx, that is, to practice, which impels to 
© action, choice, and determination; then it is 
** that they become ſevere and torturing; and 
«© unleſs ſolved, ſtrangely perplex the human 
mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with the ut- 
** moſt elegance added in the fable, that the car- 
I 4 & caſe- 
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«6 caſe of Sphinx was laid upon an aſs; for there 
js nothing fo ſubtile and abſtruſe, but after 
being made plain, may be conceived by the 
„ ſloweſt capacity.” According to ſuch latitude 
of interpretation, there is nothing more eaſy than 
to make quidlibet ex quolibet. | 


* Who would not laugh if ſuch a man there be: 
„Who would not weep if Atticus were he?” 


I will detain the reader but a moment longer, 
to hear what our author ſays in juſtification of 
luch myſterious meaning. Out of many reaſons, 
| teleEt the two following. It may paſs for a 
* farther indication of a concealed and ſecret 
5 meaning, that ſome of theſe fables are ſo ab- 
* fſurd and idle in their narration, as to proclaim 
an allegory even afar off. A fable that car- 
5 ries probability with it, may be ſuppoſed in- 
<< vented for pleaſure, or in imitation of hiſtory; 
«© but what could never be conceived or related in 
„ this way, muſt ſurely have a different uſe. 
% For example, what a monſtrous fi tion is this, 
That Jupiter ſhould take Metis to wife; and 
as ſoon as he found her pregnant eat her up; 
© whereby he allo conceived, and out of his head 


_*© brought forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal 


„ could, but for the ſake of the moral it couches, 
invent ſuch an abſurd dream as this, ſo much out 
6 of the road of thought.“ At that rate, the more 
ridiculous or abſurd a fable is, the more inſtructive 
it muſt be. This opinion reſembles that of the an- 
cient Germans with reſpect to mad women, who 
were held to be ſo wiſe, as that every thing they 
uttered was prophetic. Did it never once occur to 
our author, that in the infancy of the reaſoning fa- 
culty, the imagination is ſuffered to range without 
control, as in a dream; and that the vulgar in all 

ages 
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ages are delighted with wonderful ſtories; the 
more out of nature, the more to their taſte ? 

We proceed to the other reaſon. The ar- 
gument of moſt weight with me 1s, That many 
«© of theſe fables appear not to have been invent- 
© ed by the perſons who relate and divulge them, 
© whether Homer, Heſiod, or others; for if I 
W were aſſured they firſt flowed from thoſe later 
* times and authors, I ſhould never expect any 
« thing ſingularly great or noble from ſuch an 
origin. But whoever attentively confiders the 
„thing, will find, that theſe fables are delivered 
„ down by thoſe writers, not as matters then firſt 
invented, but as received and embraced in ear- 
lier ages. And this principally raiſes my eſteem - 
„of thoſe fables; which I receive, not as the 
product of the age, or invention of the poets, - 
but as ſacred relics, gentle whiſpers, and the 
© breath of better times, that from the traditions 
“ of more ancient nations, came at length into 
«© the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks.“ Was 
it our author's real opinion, that the farther back 
we trace the hiſtory of man, the more of ſcience 
and knowledge is found; and conſequently that 
ſavages are the moſt learned of all men? 

The following fable of the ſavage Canadians 
ought to be myſterious, if either of the reaſons 
urged above be concluſive. ©* There were in 
'© the beginning but fix men in the world, (from 
whence ſprung is not ſaid) : one of theſe aſ- 
© cended to heaven in queſt of a woman named 
% Atahentfic, and had carnal knowledge of her. 
„She being thrown headlong from the height of 
© the empyrean, was received on the back of a 
{© tortoiſe, and delivered of two children, one of 
© whom flew the other.“ This fable is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that it muſt have a latent meaning; and 
one needs but copy our author to pump a deep 

myſtery 
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myſtery out of it, however little intended by the 
inventer of the fable. And if either abſurdity or 
antiquity entitle fables to be held ſacred relics, 
gentle whiſpers, and the breath of better times, 
the following Japaneſe fables are well entitled to 
theſe diſtinguiſhing epithets. “ Bunſio, in wed- 
lock, having had no children for many years, ad- 
dreſled her pray ers to the gods, was heard, and 
Was delivered of 500 eggs. Fearing that the 
eggs might produce monſters, ſhe packed them 
up in a box, and threw them into the river. An 
old fiſherman finding the box, hatched the eggs 
in an oven, every one of which produced a child. 
The children were fed with botled rice and mug- 
wort-leaves; and being at laſt left to ſhift for 
themſelves, they fell a robbing on the highway. 
Hearing of a man famous for great wealth, they 
told their ſtory at his gate, and begged ſome food. 
'This happening to be the houſe of their mother, 
ſhe owned them for her children, and gave a 
great entertainment to her ſriends and neighbours. 
She was afterward inliſted among the goddeſſes by 
the name of Ben/aiten : her 500 fons were ap- 
pointed to be her attendants ; and to this day ſhe 
is worſhipped in Japan as the goddeſs of riches.” 

Take another fable of the ſame ſtamp. The 
Japaneſe have a table of lucky and unlucky days, 
which they believe to have been compoſed by 
Abino Seimei, a famous aſtrologer, and a ſort of 
demi-god. They have the following tradition of 
him. © A young fox, purſued by hunters, fled 
into a temple, and took ſhelter in the boſom of 
Abino Jaſſima, ſon and heir to the king of the 
country. Refuſing to yield the poor creature to 
the unmerciful hunters, he defended himſelf with 
great bravery, and ſet the fox at liberty. The 
hunters, through reſentment againſt the young 


prince, murdered his royal father; but Jaſſima 
revenged 
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revenged his father's death, killing the traitors 
with his own hand. Upon this ſignal victory, a 
lady of incomparable beauty appearcd to him, 
and made ſuch an impreſſion on his heat, that he 
took her to wife. Abino Seimei, procreated of 
that marriage, was endowed with divine wildom, 
and with the precious gift of prophecy.. Jaſſima 
was ignorant that his wife was the very fox whoſe 
life he had ſa ved, till ſhe reſumed by degrees her 
former ſhape.” If there be any hidden myſtery 
in this tale, I ſhall not deſpair of finding a my- 
ſtery in every fairy-tale invented by Madam Go- 
mez. : 

It is lamentable, how ſlowly human underſtand- 
ing, and the faculty of reaſon, creep toward ma- 
turity. If this reflection be verified in our cele- 
brated philoſopher Bacon, how much more in 
the.bulk of mankind ? It is comfortable, however, 
that human underſtanding is in a progreſs toward 
maturity, however flow. The fancy of allegori- 
Zing ancient fables, is now out of faſhion: en- 


lightened. reaſon has unmaſked theſe fables, and 


left them in their nakedneſs, as the invention 
of illiterate ages, when wonder was the prevail- - 
ing paſſion. 

Having diſcuſſed the firſt two heads, I proceed 
to the third, viz. Erroneous reaſoning, . occaſi- 
oned by acquired biaſſes. And one of theſe that 
has the greateſt influence in perverting the rati- - 
onal faculty, is blind religious zeal. There is not 
in nature a ſyſtem. more ſimple er perſpicuous 
than that of pure religion.;. and yet what a com- 
poſition hath it. been rendered of metaphyſical 
ſubtilties, and unintelligible jargon ! That ſubject 
being too well. known to need illuſtration, T - 
ſhall confine myſelf to a few inſtances- of the in- 
fluence that religious ſaperſtition-has on other. ſub- 


jects. 
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A hiftory-painter and a player require the 
ſame ſort of genius. The one by colours, the 
other by looks and geſtures, expreſſes various 
modifications of paſſion, even what are beyond 
the reach of words; and to accompliſh theſe ends, 
great ſenſibility is requiſite, as well as judgment. 
Why then-is not a player equally reſpe&ed with 
a hiſtory-painter ? It was thought by zealots, 
that a play is an entertainment too ſplendid for a 
mortified Chriſtian ; upon which account players 
fell under church-cenſure, and were held unwor- 
thy of Chriſtian burial. A hiſtory-painter, on 
the contrary, being employed in painting for the 
church, was always in high eſteem. It is only 
among Proteſtants that players are beginning to be 
reſtored to their privileges as free citizens; and 
there perhaps never exiſted a hiſtory-painter more 
juſtly eſteemed, than Garrick, a player, is in 
Great Britain. Ariſtarchus having taught, that 
the earth moves round the ſun, was accuſed by 
the Heathen prieſts, for troubling the repoſe of 
their houſehold-gods. Copernicus, for the ſame 
doEtrine, was accuſed by Chriſtian prieſts, as 
contradicting the ſcriptures, which talk of the 
ſun's moving. And Galileo, for adhering to 
Copernicus, was condemned to priſon and pe- 
nance : he found it neceſſary to recant upon his 
knees in a ſolemn manner. A bias acquired from 
Ariſtotle, kept reaſon in chains for centuries. 
Scholaſtic divinity in particular, founded on the 
philoſophy of that author, was more hurtful to 
the reaſoning faculty than the Goths and Huns. 
Tycho Brahe ſuffered great perſecution for main- 
taining, that the heavens were ſo far empty of 
matter as to give free courſe to the comets ; con- 
trary to Ariſtotle, who taught, that the heavens 
are harder than a diamond : it was extremely ill 


taken, that a ſimple mortal ſhould pretend to 
| give 
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give Ariſtotle the lie. During the infancy of 
reaſon, authority is the prevailing argument *. 
Reaſon is extremely apt to be warped by habit. 
In the diſputes among the Athenians, about ad- 
juſting the form of their government, it is ob- 
ſervable, that thoſe who lived in the high country 
were for democracy; that the inhabitants of the 
plains were for oligarchy; and the ſeamen for 
monarchy. Shepherds are all equal: in a corn- 
country, there are a few maſters and many ſer- 
vants : on ſhipboard, there is one commander, 
and all the reſt ſubje&s. Habit was their adviſer : 
none of them thought of conſulting reaſon in or- 
der to judge what was the beſt form upon the 
whole. Habit of a different kind has an influence 
no leſs powerful. Perſons who are in the habit 
of reaſoning, require demonſtration for every 
thing : even a ſelf-evident propoſition is not ſuf- 
fered to eſcape. Theſe ſuperfluous proofs occur 
more than once in the Elements of Euclid. Nor 
has Ariſtotle, with all his ſkill in logics, entirely 
avoided them. Can any thing be more ſelf- 
evident, than the difference between pleaſure 
and motion? Yet Ariſtotle attempts to demon- 
ſtrate, that they are different. No motion,“ 


* Ariſtotle, it would appear, was leſs regarded by 
his cotemporaries than by the moderns. Some per- 
ſons having travelled from Macedon all the way to Per- 
ſia with complaints againſt Antipater, Alexander ob- 
ſerved, that they would not have made ſo long a jour- 
ney had they received no injury. And Caſſander, ſon 
of Antipater, replying, that their long journey was an 
argument againſt them, truſting that witneſſes would not 
be brought from ſuch a diftance to give evidence of 
their calumny ; Alexander, ſmiling, faid, © Your.ar- 
gument is one of Ariſtotle's ſophiſms, which will ſerve 
either fide equally.” 


ſays 
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ſays he, except circular motion, is perfect in 
any one point of time : there is always ſome- 
„thing wanting during its courſe, and it is not 
„ perfected till it arrive at its end. But pleaſure 
5 1s perfect in every point of time; being the 
* ſame from the beginning to the end.” 'The 
difference is clear from perception merely ; but is 
far from being clear from this demonſtration. 
Plato alſo attempts to demonſtrate a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, viz. That a quality is not a body. 
«© Every body,“ ſays he, is a ſubject : qua- 
„ lity is not a ſubject, but an accident; ergo, 
© quality is not a body. Again, A body cannot 
ebe in a ſubject : every quality is in a ſubject ; 
& ergo, quality is not a body.” But Deſcartes 
affords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the kind, 
He was the greateſt geometer of the age he lived 
in, and one of the greateſt of any age; which 
inſenſibly led him to overlook intuitive know- 
ledge, and to admit no propoſition but what is 
demonſtrated or proved in the regular form of 
ſyllogiſm. He took a fancy to doubt even of his 
own exiſtence, till he was convinced of it by the 
following argument. Cogito, ergo ſum: I think, 
therefore I exiſt, And what fort of a demonſtra- 
tion is this after all? In the very fundamental 
propoſition he acknowledges his exiſtence by the 
term I; and how abſurd is it, to imagine a proof 
neceſſary of what is admitted to be true in the 
fundamental propoſition? In the next place, How 
does our author know that he thinks ? If nothing 
is to be taken for granted, an argument is no leſs 
neceſſary to prove that he thinks, than to prove 
that he exiſts. It is true, that he has intuitive 
knowledge of his thinking; but has he not the 
ſame of his exiſting ? Would not a man deſerve 
to be laughed at, who, after warming himſelf at 


a fire, ſhould imagine the following argument 
neceſlary 
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neceſſary to prove its exiſtence, „The fire 
«© burns, ergo it exiſts ??* Liſten to an author of 
high reputation attempting to demonſtrate a ſelt- 
evident propoſition. ** The labour of B, cannot 
« be the labour of C; becauſe it is the applica- 
« tion of the organs and powers of B, not of C, 
e to the effeCting of ſomething ; and therefore 
«© the labour is as much B's as the /imbs and 
& faculties made ule of are his. Again, the 
« effett or produce of the labour of B, is not the 
cc effect of the labour of C: and therefore this 
© effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much 
B's, as the labour was B's, and not C's: Be- 
« cauſe, what the labour of B cauſes or produ- 
c ces, B produces by his labour; or it is the 
c product of B by his labour: that is, it is B's 
“ product, not C's, or any other's. And if 
«© C ſhould pretend to any property in that which 
B can truly call /is, he would act contrary to 
truth (a).“? 

In every ſubje& of reaſoning, to define terms 
is neceſſary in order to avoid miſtakes. But there 
muſt be words that admit not of a definition, 
otherwiſe definitions would follow definitions 
without end: and ſuch words are what fignify 
ſimple ideas, which have no parts nor compoſi- 
tion. The habit however of defining is. ſo in- 
veterate in ſome men, as to, make them attempt 
to define words ſignifying ſimple ideas. Is there 
any neceſſity to define motion: do not children 
underſtand the meaning of the word ? And how 
is it poſſible to define it, when there are not 
words more ſimple to define it by? Yet Wor- 
ſter (5) attempts that bold taſk, © A conti- 


(a) Religion of Nature delineated, ſect. 6. pa- 
Iagr- 2. 

b Natural Phitoſophy, p. 3r. | 
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© nual change of place, ſays he, or leaving 
e one place for another, without remaining for 
% any ſpace of time in the fame place, is called 
% motion.” That every body in motion is con- 
tinually changing place, 1s' true : but change of 
ace is not motion; it is the effet of motion. 
_ Graveſend (a) defines motion thus, ©* Motus 
5 eſt tranſlatio de loco in locum, five continua 
6 loci mutatio * ;** which is the ſame with the 
former. Yet this very author admits locus or 
place to ſignify a ſimple idea, incapable of a de- 
finition. Is it more ſimple or more intelligible 
than motion ? But, of all, the moſt remarkable 
definition of motion is that of Ariſtotle, famous 
for its impenetrability, or rather abſurdity, viz. 
« AQtus entis in potentia, quatenus in poten- 
e ty,” 1 
Extenſion enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter; becauſe every particle of 
matter has length, breadth, and thickneſs. Fi- 
gure in the ſame manner enters into the concep- 
tion of every particle of matter; becauſe every 
article of matter is bounded. By the power of 
abſtraction, figure may be conceived independent 
of the body that is figured; and extenſion may 
be conceived independent of the body that is ex- 
tended. Theſe particulars are abundantly plain 
and obvious; and yet obſerve what a heap of 
jargon is employed by the followers of Leibnitz, 


in their fruitleſs endeavours to define extenſion. 


In order to that end, they begin with ſimple ex- 
| iflences, which they ſay are unextended,* and 
(a) Elements of Phyſics, p. 28. 
* „ Motion is, the removing from one place to 
& another, or a continual change of place.“ 
+ ** The action of a being in power, ſo far as it is in 


*© power.” "O07 | 
| without 
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without parts. According to that definition, 
ſimple exiſtences cannot belong to matter, be- 
cauſe the ſmalleſt particle of matter has both 
parts and extenſion. But to let that paſs, they 
endeavour to ſhow as follows, how the idea of 
extenſion ariſes from theſe ſimple exiſtences. 
We may look upon ſimple exiſtences, as having 
« mutual relations with reſpec to their internal 
« ſtate ; relations that form a certain order in 
their manner of exiſtence. And this order or 
arrangement of things, coexiſting and linked 
together, but ſo as we do not diſtinctly under- 
© ſtand how, cauſes in us a confuſed idea, from 
© whence ariſes the appearance of extenſion.” 
A Peripatetic philoſopher being aſked, W hat ſort 
of things the ſenſible ſpecies of Ariſtotle are ? 
anſwered, That they are neither entities nor non- 
entities, but ſomething intermediate between the 
two. The famous aſtronomer Iſmael Bulialdus 
lays down the following propoſition, and attempts 
a mathematical demonſtration of it, * That light 
“is a mean- proportional between corporeal ſub- 
“ ſtance and incorporeal.” 

I cloſe with a curious ſort of reaſoning, ſo ſin- 
gular indeed as not to come under any of the fore- 
going heads. 'The firſt editions of the lateſt ver- 
ſion of the Bible into Engliſh have a preface, in 
which the tranſlators make the following apology 
tor not keeping cloſe to the words of the original. 
* Another thing we think good to admonith thee 
i of, gentle reader, that we have not tied our- 
© ſelves to an uniformity of phraſing, or to an 
identity of words, as ſome peradventure would 
* wiſh that we had done, becauſe they obſerve, 
that ſome learned men ſomewhere have been as 
exact as they could be that way. Truly, that 
“ we might not vary from the ſenſe of that 


* which we have tranſlated before, if the word 
| 5 ſignified 
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ſignified the ſame in both places, (for there be 
ſome words that be not of the ſame lenſe every 
where), we were eſpecially careful, and made 


a conſcience according to our duty. Zut that 
we ſhould expreſs the ſame notion in the ſame 
particular word; as, for example, it we 


tranſlate the Hebrew or Greek word once by 
purpoſe, neyer to call it intent; if one where 


 Journeying, never travelling; it one where t/ink, 


never ſuppoſe; if one where pain, never ache; 
if one where joy, never gladneſs, & c.; thus 
to mince the matter, we thought to ſavour 
more of curioſity than wiidom, and that rather 
it would breed ſcorn in the Atheiſt, than bring 
profit to the godly reader. For is the king- 
dom of God become words or ſyllables? Why 
ſhould we be in bondage to them, if we may 
be free; uſe one preciſely, when we may ule 
another, no leſs fit, as commodiouſly ? We 
might alſo be charged by ſcoffers, with ſome 
unequal dealing toward a great number of good 
Engliſh words, For as it is written by a cer- 
tain great philoſopher, that he ſhould ſay, that 
thoſe logs were happy that were made images 
to be worſhipped ; for their fellows, as good as 
they, lay for blocks behind the fire: ſo if we 
ſhould ſay, as it were, unto certain words, 
Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible 
always; and to others of like quality, Get 


ye hence, be baniſhed for ever, we might 


be taxed peradventure with St. James his 
words, namely, to be partial in ourſelves, 


and judges of evil thoughts.” Qzæritur, 


Can this tranſlation be. ſafely relied on, as 


the rule of faith, when ſuch are the tranfla- 
tors? g | 
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N reviewing the foregoing iſkejch, it occurred 
that a fair analyſis of Ariſtotle's logics, would be 
a valuable addition to the hiſtorical branch. A dit- 
tint and candid account of a ſyſtem that for 
many ages governed the reaſoning part of man- 
kind, cannot but be acceptable to the public. 
Curioſity will be gratified, in ſeeing a phantom 
delineated, that ſo long faſcinated the learned 
world ; a phantom, which, like the pyramids 
of Egypt, or hanging gardens of Babylon, is 
a ſtructure of infinite genius, but abſolutely 
uſeleſs, unleſs for raiſing wonder. Dr. Reid, 
profeſſor of moral philoſophy in the college of 
Glaſgow, reliſhed the thought; and his friend- 
ſhip to me prevailed on him, after much fſolli- 
citation, to undertake the laborious taſk. No 
man is better acquainted with Ariſtotle's writ- 
ings; and, without any enthuſiaſtic attach- 
ment, he holds that philoſopher to be a firſt- 
rate genius. | OT ents 

The logics of Ariſtotle have been on the 
decline, more than a century ; and are at 
preſent relegated to ſchools and colleges. They 
have occaſionally been criticiſed by different 
writers; but this is the firſt attempt to draw 
them out of their obſcurity into day - light. 
By what follows, one will be enabled to paſs a 
| true 


S 
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true judgment on them, and to determihe, 
whether they ought, or ought not, to make x 
branch of education. The Doctor's eſſay, as 
a capital article in the progreſs and hiſtory of 
the ſciences, will, I hope, be made welcome, 
even with the fatigue of ſqueezing through 
many thorny paths, before a proper view 
can be obtained of that ancient and ſtupendous 
fabric. 

It will at the ſame time ſhew the hurt that 
Ariſtotle has done to the reaſoning faculty, by 
drawing 1t out of its natural courſe into devious 
paths. His artificial mode of reaſoning, is no 
leſs ſuperficial than intricate. I ſay, ſuperfi- 
cial ; for in none of his logical works, is a 
ſingle truth attempted to be proved by ſyllo- 
giſm that requires a proof: the propoſitions he 
undertakes to prove by ſyllogiſm, are all of 
them ſelf evident. Take for inſtance the fol- 
lowing propoſition, 'That man has a power of 
ſelf- motion. To prove this, he aſſumes the 
following axiom, upon which indeed every 
one of his ſyllogiſms are founded, viz. That 


whatever is true of a number of particulars | 


Joined together, holds true of every one ſepa- 
rately ; which is thus expreſſed in logical terms, 
Whatever is true of the genus, holds true of 
every ſpecies. Founding upon that axiom, he 
reaſons thus: All animals have a power of 
«« felf-motion : man is an animal: ergo, man 
© has a power of ſelf-motion.” Now if all 
animals have a power of ſelf-motion, it requires 
no argument to prove, that man, an animal, 
has that power: and therefore, what he gives 
as a concluſion or conſequence, is not really 
ſo; it is not inferred from the fundamental 
propoſition, but is included in it. At the ſame 
time, the ſelf-motive power of man, is a irs 
that 
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that cannot be known but from experience. 
| add, that the ſelf- motive power of man, is 
more clearly aſcertained by experience, than 
that of any other animal: and in attempting to 
prove man to be a ſelf- motive animal, is it not 
ablurd, to found the argument on a propoſi— 
tion leſs certain than that undertaken to be de- 
monſtrated? What is here obſerved, will be 
found applicable to the bulk, if not the whole, 
of his ſy llogiſms. | | 

[t appears ſingular, that Ariſtotle himſelf 
never attempts to apply his ſyllogiſtic mode 
of reaſoning, to any ſubject handled by him: 
on ethics, on rhetoric, and on poetry, he argues 
like a rational being, without once putting in 
practice any of his own rules. But how is it 
poſſible, that a man of his capacity could long 
remain ignorant, how inſufficient a ſyllogiſm is 
tor diſcovering any latent truth ? He certainly 
intended his ſyſtem of logics, chiefly, if not 
ſolely, for diſputation: and if ſuch was his 
purpoſe, he has been wonderfully ſucceſsful ; 
tor nothing can be better contrived than that 
fyſtem, for wrangling and diſputing without 
end. He indeed in a manner, profeſſes this to 
be his aim, in his books De Sophiſticis elen- 
chis, 

Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric of 
the Romiſh ſpiritual power ſhall be laid low in 
the duſt, and ſcarce a veſtige remain, it will 
among antiquaries be a curious enquiry, What 


was the nature and extent of a tyranny, more 


oppreſſive to the minds of men, than the tyran- 
ny of ancient Rome was to their perſons? Dur- 
ing every ſtep of the enquiry, poſterity will 
Fjoice over mental liberty, no leſs precious in 
their eyes than perſonal liberty. The deſpotiſm 


of Ariſtotle with reſpe& to the faculty of rea- 
| ſon, 
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ſon, was no leſs complete, than that of the 
Biſhop of Rome with reſpect to religion; and ii 
has naw become a proper ſubje& of curioſity, 
to enquire into the nature and extent of that 
deſpotiſm, from which men are at laſt ſet hap- 
pily free. One cannot peruſe the following 
ſheets, without ſympathetic pain for the 'weak- 
neſs of man with reſpect to his nobleſt faculty; 
but that pain will redouble his ſatisfaction, in 
now being left free to the dictates of reaſon and 
common lenſe. = ED It 

In my reveries, I have more than once com- 
pared Ariſtotle's logics to a bubble made of ſoap- 
water for amuſing children; a beautiful figure 
with ſplendid colours ; fair on the outſide, emp- 
ty within. It has for more than two thouſand 
years been the hard fate of Ariſtotle's followers, 
Ixion like, to embrace a cloud for a goddeſs.— 
But this is more than ſufficient for a preface: 
and I had almoſt forgot, that I am detaining my 
readers from better entertainment, in liſtening 


to Dr. Reid. | 
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Of the Firſt Three Treatiſes. 


| SECT. 1. Of the Author. 


N RISTOTLE had very uncommon advanta- 
ges: born in an age when the philoſophical 
ſpirit .in Greece had long flouriſhed, and was in 
its greateſt. vigour ; brought up in the court of 
Macedon, where his father was the King's phy- 
ſician; twenty years a favourite ſcholar of 
Plato, and tutor to Alexander the Great; who 
both honoured him with his friendſhip, and 
ſupplied him with every thing neceſſary for the 
proſecution of his enquifies. 
Theſe advantages he improved by indefatiga- 
ble ſtudy, and immenſe reading. He was the 
firſt we know, ſays Strabo, who compoſed a 
library. And in this the Egyptian and Pergame- 
nian kings, copied his example. As to his ge- 
| mus, 
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nius, it would be diſreſpectful to mankind, not 
to allow an uncommon ſhare to a man who 
governed the opinions of the molt enlightened 
part of the ſpecies near two thouſand years. 

If his talents had been laid out ſolely for the 
diſcovery of truth, and the good of mankind, 
his laurels would have remained for ever freſh : 
but he ſeems to have had a greater paſſion tor 
tame than for truth, and to have wanted rather 
to be admired as the prince of philoſophers, than 
to be uſeful : ſo that it is dubious whether there 
be in his charaQter moſt of the philoſopher, or 
of the ſophiſt. The opinion of Lord Bacon is 
not without probability, 'T'hat his ambition was 
as boundleſs as that of his royal pupil, the one 
aſpiring at univerſal monarchy over the bodies 
and fortunes of men, the other over their opini- 
ons. If this was the caſe, it cannot be ſaid, that 
the philoſopher purſued his aim with leſs induſ- 
try, leſs ability, or leſs ſucceſs, than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that 
philoſophical pride, vanity, and envy, which 
have often ſullied the charaQer of the learned. 
He determines boldly. things above all human 
knowledge; and enters upon the moſt difficult 
queſtions, as his pupil entered on a battle, with 
full aſſurance of ſucceſs. He delivers his deci- 
ſions oracularly, and without any fear of miſtake, 
Rather than confeſs his ignorance, he hides 1t 
under. hard words and ambiguous expreſſions, 
of which his interpreters can make what pleaſes 
them. There is even reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
he wrote often with affected obſcurity, either 
that the air of myſtery might procure greater 
veneration, or that his books. might be under- 
ſtood. only by the adepts who had been initiated 
in his philoſophy. 1 


5 
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His conduct towards the writers that went be- 
fore him has been much cenſured. After the 
manner of the Ottoman princes, ſays Lord Veru- 
lam, he thought his throne could not be ſecure 
unleſs he killed all his brethren, Ludovicus Vives 
charges him with detracting from all philoſophers, 
that he might derive that glory to himſelf, of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes an au- 
thor but with a view to cenſure, and is not very 
fair in repreſenting the opinions which he cen- 
ſures. 


The faults we have mentioned are ſuch as 


might be expected in a man, who had the daring 
ambition to be tranſmitted to all future ages, as 
the prince of philoſophers, as one who had carri- 
ed every branch of human knowledge to its ut- 
moit limit; and who was not very ſcrupulons 
about the means he took to obtain his end. 


We ought, however, to do him the juſtice to 


obſerve, that although the pride and vanity of the 
lophiſt appear too much in his writings in abſtract 
philoſophy, yet in natural hiſtory the fidelity of 


his narrations ſeems to be equal to his induſtry ; 


and he always diſtinguiſhes: between what he 
knew and what he had by report. And even in 
abſtract philoſaphy, it would be unfair to impute 
to Ariſtotle all the faults, all the obſcurities, and 
all the contradictions that are to be found in his 


writings. The greateſt part, and perhaps the 


beſt part, of his writings is loſt, There is reafon 
to doubt whether ſome of thoſe we aſcribe to him 
be really his; and whether what are his be not 
much vitiated and interpolated. Theſe ſuſpicions 
are juſtified by the fate of Ariſtotle's writings, 
which is judiciouſty related, from the beſt autho- 
rities, in Bayle's dictionary, under the article 
Tyrannion, to which I refer. 


Vor. III. K | His 
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His books in logic which remain, are, 1. One 
hook of the Categories. 2. One of Interpretati- 
on. 3. Firſt Analytics, two books. 4. Laſt 
Analytics, two books. 5. 'Fopics, eight books, 
6. Of Sophiſms, one book. Diogenes Laertius 
- mentions many others that are loſt. Thoſe I have 

mentioned have commonly been publiſhed toge- 
ther, under the name of Ariſtotle's Organon, or 
his Logic; and for many ages, Porphyry's Intro- 
duction to the Categories has been prefixed to 
them. 8 


SECT. 2. Of Porphyry's Introduclion. 


In this Introduction, which is addreſſed to 
Chryſoarius, the author obſerves, That in order 
to underſtand Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning the 
categories, it is neceſſary to know what a genus is, 
what a ſpecies, what a ſpecific difference, what a 
property, and what an accident; that the know- 
ledge of theſe is alſo very uſeful in definition, in 
diviſion, and even in demonſtration : therefore he 

ropoſes, in this little tract, to deliver ſhortly and 
ſimply the doctrine of the ancients, and chiefly of 
the Peripatetics, concerning theſe five predica- 
bles; avoiding the more intricate queſtions con- 
.cerning them; ſuch as, Whether genera and ſpe— 
cies do really exiſt in nature? or, Whether they 
are only conceptions of the human mind? If they 
exiſt in nature, Whether they are corporeal or 
incorporeal ? and, Whether they are inherent in 
the objects of ſenſe, or disjoined from them ? 
Theſe, he ſays, are very difficult queſtions, and 
require accurate diſcuſſion ; but that he is not to 

meddle with them. | 

After this preface, he explains very minutely 

each of the five words above mentioned, OY 
an 
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and ſubdivides each of them, and then purſues 
all the agreements and differences between one 
and another through ſixteen chapters. 


SECT. 3. Of the Categories. 


The book begins with an explication of what is 
meant by univocal words, what by equivocal, 
and what by denominative. Then it is obferved, 
that what we ſay is either ſimple, without com- 
poſition or ſtructure, as man, /orſe ; or it has 
compoſition and ſtructure, as a man fights, the 
horſe runs. Next comes a diſtinction between a 
ſubject of predication; that is, a ſubject of 
which any thing is aftirmed or denied, and a fub- 
ject of inheſion. IJheſe things are laid 10 de in- 
herent in a ſubject, which although they arc not 
a part of the ſubject, cannot pofſibly exiit with- 
out it, as figure in the thing figured. Of things 
that are, ſays Ariſtotle, ſome may be predicated 
of a ſubject, but are in no ſubject; as, man may 
be predicated of James or John, but it is not in 
any ſubject. Some again are in a ſubject, but 
can be predicated of no ſubject. Thus, my 
knowledge in grammar is in me as its ſubject, 
but it can be predicated of no ſubjeg; becauſe it 
is an individual thing. Some are both in a ſub- 


jet, and may be predicated of a ſubject, as: 


ſcience ; which is in the mind as its ſubje&, and 
may be predicated of geometry. Laſtly, Some 
things can neither be in a ſubject, nor be pred;ca- 
ted of any ſubject. Such are all individual ſub- 
ſtances, which cannot be predicated, becauſe they 
are individuals; and cannot be in a ſubject, becauſe 
they are ſubſtances. After ſome other ſubtilties a- 
bout predicates and ſubjects, we come to the cate- 
gories themſelves; hy things above mentioned ba- 
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ing called by the ſchoolmen the antepredicamenta. 


It may be obſerved, however, that notwithſtanding 


the diſtin ion now explained, the being in a ſubjef, 
and the being predicated truly of a ſubjeft, are in 
the Analytics uſed as ſy nonymous phraſes; and 
this variation of ſtyle has led ſome perſons to think 
that the Categories were not wrote by Ariſtotle. 
Things which may be expreſſed without com- 
Poſition or ſtru ure, are, ſays the author, redu- 
cible to the following heads. They are either 
ſubſiance, or quantity, or quality, or relatives, or 
place, or time, or having, or doing, or fuffering. 
Theſe are the predicaments or categories. The 
firſt four are largely treated of in four chapters; 
the others are ſlightly paſſed over, as ſufficiently 
clear of themſelves. As a ſpecimen, I ſhall give 
a ſummary of what he ſays on the category of 
lubſtance. | | 
Subſtances are either primary, to wit, indivi- 
dual ſubſtances, or ſecondary, to wit, the gene- 
ra and ſpecies of ſubſtances. Primary ſubſtances 
neither are in a ſubject, nor can be predicated of 
a ſubject; but all other things that exiſt, either 
are in primary ſubſtances, or may be predicated 
of them, For whatever can be predicated of 
that which is in a ſubjeA, may alſo be predica- 
ted of the ſubject itſelf, Primary ſubſtances are 
more ſubſtances than the ſecondary ; and of the 
ſecondary, the ſpecies is more a ſubſtance than 
the genus. If there were no primary, there 
could be no ſecondary ſubſtances. | 
'The properties of ſubſtance are theſe: 1. No 
ſubſtance is capable of intenſion or remiſſion. 2. 


No ſubſtance can be in any other thing as its ſub- 


je& of inheſion. 3. No ſubſtance has a contra- 
ry; for one ſubſtance cannot be contrary to ano- 


ther; nor can there be contrariety between a 


ſubſtance and that which is no ſubſtance. 4. The 
| moſt 
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moſt remarkable property of ſubſtance, is, that 
one and the ſame ſubſtance may, by ſome change 
in itſelf, become the ſubje& of things that are 
contrary, Thus, the ſame body may be at one 
time hot, at another cold. 

Let this ſerve as a ſpecimen of Ariſtotle's man- 
ner of treating the categories. After them, we 
have ſome chapters, which the ſchoolmen call 
poſtpredicamenta ; wherein, firſt, the four kinds 
of oppoſition of terms are explained; to wit, re- 
lative, privative, of contrariety, and of contradic- 
tion. This is repeated in all ſyſtems of logic. 


| Laſt of all we have diſtinctions of the four Greek 


words which anſwer to the Latin ones, prius, fi- 
mul, motus, and habere. 


SECT. 4. Of the book concerning Inter pretation. 


We are to conſider, ſays Ariſtotle, what a 
noun is, What a verb, what affirmation, what 
negation, what ſpeech. Words are the ſigns of 
what paſſeth in the mind; writing is the ſign of 
words. 'The ſigns both of writing and of words 
are different in different nations, but the operati- 


ons of mind ſignified by them are the ſame. 


There are ſome operations of thought which are 
neither true nor falſe. "Theſe are expreſſed by 
nouns or verbs ſingly, and without compoſition. 


A noun is a ſound which by compact ſignifies 


ſomething without reſpect to time, and of which 
no part has ſignification by itſelf. The cries of 
beaſts may have a natural ſignification, but they 
are not nouns. We give that name only to 
ſounds which have their ſignification by compact. 
The caſes of a noun, as the genitive, dative, 
are not nouns, Non homa is not a noun, but, for 


diſtinQion's ſake, may be called a nomen infinitum. 


K 3 A verb- 
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A verb ſignifies ſomething by compact with re- 
lation to time. Thus, valet is a verb; but vale— 
tudlo is a noun, becaule its ſignification has no re- 
lation to time. It is only the preſent tenſe of the 
indicative that is properly called a verb; the o— 
ther tenſes and moods are variations of the verh, 
Non valet may be called a verbum infinitum. 
Speech is ſound ſignificant by compact, of 
which ſome part is alſo ſignificant. And it is 
either enunciative, or not enunciative. Fnunci- 
ative ſpeech 1s that which afhrms or denies. As 
to ſpeech which is not enunciative, ſuch as a pray- 
er or wiſh, the conſideration of it belongs to ora- 
tory, or poetry. . Every enunciative ſpeech muſt 
have a verb, or ſome variation of a verb. Affir- 
mation is the enunciation of one thing concerning 
another. Negation is the enunciation of one 
thing from another. Contradiction is an affirma- 


tion and negation that are oppoſite. This is a 


ſummary of the firſt ſix chapters. 

The ſeventh and eighth treat of the various 
kinds of enunciations or propoſitions, univerſal, 
particular, indefinite, and ſingular ; and of the 
various kinds of oppoſition in propoſitions, and 
the axioms concerning them. "Theſe things are 


repeated in every ſyſtem of logic. In the ninth 


chapter he endeavours to prove, by a long meta- 
phytical reaſoning, that propoſitions reſpeCting 
future contingencies are not, determinately, ei- 
ther true or falſe; and that if they were, it 
would follow, that all things happen neceſſarily, 
and could not have been otherwiſe than as they 
are. The remaining chapters contain many mi- 
nute obſervations concerning the equipollency of 
propetttions voth pure and modal. 


CHAP. 
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Remarks. 


SECT. t. On the Five Predicablos. 


XH E writers on logic have borrowed their 

materials almoſt entirely from Ariſtotle's 
Organon, and Porphyry's Introduction. The 
Organon however was not wrote by Ariſtotle as 
one work. It comprehends various tracts, wrote 
without the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by his edi- 
tors under one name on account of their affi- 
nity. Many of his books that are loſt would: 
have made a part of the Organon, if they had 

been ſaved. 

The three treatiſes of which we have given a 
brief account, are unconnected with each other, 
and with thoſe that follow. And although the 
firſt was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and. 
the two laſt probably by Ariſtotle, yet I conſider 
them as the venerable remains of a philoſophy 
more ancient than Ariſtotle. Archytas of 'Taren- 
tum, an eminent mathematician and philoſopher 
of the Pythagorean ſchool, is ſaid to have wrote 
upon the ten categories. And the five predicables 
probably had their origin in the ſame ſchool. 
Ariſtotle, though abundantly careful to do juſtice 
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to himſelf, does not claim the invention of either, 
And Porphyry, without aſcribing the latter to 
Ariſtotle, profeſſes only to deliver the doctrine of 
the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, con- 
cerning them. | 

The writers on logic have divided that ſci- 
ence into three parts; the firſt treating of ſimple 
_ apprehenſion, and of terms; the ſecond, of 
judgment, and of propoſitions ; and the third, of 
realoning, and of ſyllogiſms. Ihe materials of 
the firſt part are taken from Porphyry's Introduc- 
tion, and the Categories; and thoſe of the ſecond 
from the book of Interpretation. ES, 

A predicable, according to the grammatical 
form of the word, might ſeem to _ what- 
ever may be predicated, that is, affirmed or de- 
nied, of ſome ſubject. And in this ſenſe every 
predicate would be a predicable. But the logici- 
ans give a different meaning to the word. They 
divide propoſitions into certain claſſes, according 
to the relation which the predicate of the propo- 
ſition bears to the ſubject. The firſt claſs is that 
wherein the predicate is the genus of the ſubject; 
as when we ſay, This is a triangle, Jupiter is a 
planet. In the ſecond claſs, the predicate is a 
ſpecies of the ſubject; as when we ſay, This 
triangle is right-angled. A third claſs is when the 
predicate is the ſpecific difference of the ſubject ; 
as when we fay, Every triangle has three ſides and 
three angles, A fourth when the predicate 1s a 
property of the ſubject; as when we ſay, 7he 
angles of every triangle are equal to two right an- 
gles, And a fifth claſs is when the predicate is 
ſomething accidental to the ſubject; as when we 
fay, This triangle is neatly drawn. < 41 + 

Each of theſe claſſes comprehends a great va- 
riety of propoſitions, having different ſubjects, 
and different predicates ; but in each claſs 58 re- 
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lation between the predicate and the ſubject is the 
ſame. Now it is to this relation that logicians 
have given the name of a predicable, Hence it is, 
that although the number of predicates be infinite, 
yet the number of predicables can be no greater 
than that of the different relations which may be 
in propoſitions between the predicate and the ſub- 
ject. And if all propoſitions belong to one or 
other of the five claſſes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus, ſpecies, 
differentia, proprium, and accidens. Theſe might, 
with more propriety perhaps, have been called he 
five. claſſes of predicates ; but uſe has determined 
them to be called the five predicables.. 

It may alſo be obſerved, that as ſome objects of 
thought are individuals, fuch as, Julius Czar, 
the city Rome; ſo others are common to many in- 
dividuals, as good, great, virtuous, vicious, Of 
this laſt kind are all things expreſſed by adjectives. 
Things common to many individuals were by the 
ancients called univer/als. All predicates are uni- 
verſals, for they all have the nature of adjec- 
tives; and, on the other hand, all univerſals may 
be predicates. On this account univerſals may he 
divided into the ſame claſſes as predicates ; and 
as the. five claſſes of predicates above mentioned 
have been called. the five predicables, ſo by 
the ſame kind of phraſeology they have been 
called te five univerſals; although they may 


more properly be called he five claſſes of univer- 


als. 
The doctrine of the five univerſals or predica- 


bles makes an eſſential part of every ſyſtem of lo- 


gie, and has been handed down without any change 
to this day. The very name of predicad/es ſhews, 


that the author of this diviſion, Whoever he was, 


umended it as a complete enumeration of all the 


kinds of things that can be affirmed of any ſub- 
K 5 ject; 
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ject; and ſo it has always been underſtood. 80 
that it is implied in this diviſion, that all that can 
be affirmed of any thing whatſoever, is either the 
genus of the thing, or its ſpecies, or its ſpecific 
difference, or ſome property. or accident belonging 
to it. 

Burgerſdick, a very acute writer in logic, ſeem: 
to have been aware, that ſtrong objections might 
be made to the five predicables, conſidered as a 
complete enumeration ; but unwilling to allow 
any imperfection in this ancient diviſion, he en- 
deavours to reſtrain the meaning of the word 
predicable, ſo as to obviate objections. I'hoſe 
things only, ſays he, are to be accounted predi— 
cables, which may be affirmed of many individu- 
als, truly, properly, and immediately. The con- 
ſequence of putting ſuch limitations upon the 
word predicable is, that in many propoſitions, 
perhaps in moſt, the predicate 1s not a predicable. 
But admitting all his limitations, the enumeration 
will ſtill be very incomplete : tor of many things 
we may affirm truly, properly, and immediately, 
their exiſtence, their end, their cauſe, their effect, 
and various relations which they bear to other 
things. Theſe, and perhaps many more, are 
predicables in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
no leſs than the five which have been ſo long 
famous. 

Although Porphyry, and all fubſequent writers, 
make the predicables to be, in number, five; yet 
Ariſtotle himſelf, in the beginning of the Topics, 
reduces them to four; and demonttrates, that they 
can be no more. We ſhall give his demonſtration 
when we come to the Topics; and ſhall only here 
obſerve, that as Burgerſdick juſtifies the fivefold 
diviſion, by reftraining the meaning of the word 
Ppretlicable 3 z fo RI juſtifies the fourfold divi- 


ſion, 
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ſion, by enlarging the meaning of the words pro- 
perty and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient diviſion 
of predicables, with all its imperfections, will 
bear a compariſon with thoſe which have been 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead by the moſt celebrated mo- 
dern philoſophers. 

Locke, in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtand- 
ing, having laid it down as a principle, That all 
our knowledge conſiſts in perceiving certain agree- 
ments and diſagreements between our ideas; re- 
duces theſe agreements and diſagreements to four 
heads: to wit, 1. Identity and Diverſity; 2. Re- 
lation; 3. Coexiſtence; 4. Real Exiſtence (a). 
Here are four predicables given as a complete 
enumeration, and yet not one of the ancient pre- 
dicables is included in the number. 

The author of the 'Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
proceeding upon the ſame principle, That all our 
knowledge is only a perception of the relations of 
our ideas, obferves, ** "That it may perhaps be 
c eſteemed an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe 
qualities which admit of compariſon, and by 
which the ideas of philoſophical relation are 
produced: but if we diligently conſider them, 
«© we ſhall find, that without difficulty they may 
i. be compriſed TO ſeven general heads : 
© 1. Reſemblance; 2. Identity; 3. Relations of 
Space and Time; 4. Relations of Quantity and 
% Number; 5. Degrees of Quality; 6. Contra- 
6e riety; 7. Cauſation (65).” Here 5 are 
ſeven ꝓredicables given as a complete enumerati- 


cc 
cc 


(a) Book 4. chap. 1. 
(b) Vol. 1. P* 33. and 125 
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on, wherein all the predicables of the ancients, as 
well as two of Locke's, are left out. 

The ancients in their diviſion attended only to 
categorical propoſitions which have one ſub- 
ject and one predicate ; and of theſe, only to 
ſuch as have a general term for their ſubject. 
The moderns, by their definition of knowledge, 
have been led to attend only to relative propo- 
ſitions, which expreſs a relation between two 
ſubjects, and thoſe ſubjects they ſuppoſe to be 


always ideas. 


SECT. 2, On the Ten Categories, and on Diviſi- 
ons in general, | 


The intention: of the categories or predicaments 
is, to muſter every object of human apprehenſion 
under ten heads: for the categories are given as a 
complete enumeration of every thing which can be 
expreſſed without compoſition and ſtrudture; that 
is, of every thing which can be either the ſubject 
or the predicate of a propoſition. So that as 
every ſoldier belongs to ſome company, and every 
company to ſome regiment; in like manner every 
thing that can be the object of human thought, 
has its place in one or other of the ten categories ; 
and by dividing and ſubdividing properly the ſe- 
veral categories, all the notions that enter into the 
human mind may be muſtered in rank and file, 
like an army in the day of battle. FP | 

The perfection of the diviſion of categories 
into ten heads, has been ſtrenuouſly defended by 
the followers of Ariſtotle, as well as that of the 
five predicables. They are indeed of kin to each 
other. They breathe the ſame ſpirit, and probab- 
iy had the ſame origin. By the one we are 


taught to marſhal every term that can enter into 
| h a pro” 
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a propoſition, either as ſubject or predicate; 
and by the other, we are taught all the poſſible 
relations which the ſubject can have to the pre- 
dicate. Thus, the whole furniture of the hu- 
man mind is preſented to us at one view, and 
contracted as it were, into a nut- ſhell. To 
attempt, in ſo early a period, a methodical de- 
lineation of the vaſt region of human know- 
ledge, actual and poſſible, and to point out the 
limits of every diſtrict, was indeed magnani- 
mous in a high degree, and deſerves our admirati- 
on, while we lament that the human powers are 
unequal to ſo bold a flight. 

A regular diſtribution of things under pro- 
per claſſes or heads, is without doubt, a great 
help both to' memory and judgment. And as 
the philoſopher's province includes all things 
human and divine that can be objects of en- 
quiry, he is naturally led to attempt ſome ge- 
neral diviſion, like that of the categories. And 
the invention of a diviſion of this kind, which 
the ſpeculative part of mankind acquieſced in 
for two thouſand years, marks a ſuperiority of 
genius in the inventer, whoever he was. Nor 
does it appear, that the general diviſions which, 
ſince the decline of the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
ha ve been ſubſtituted in place of the ten eatego- 
ries, are more perfect. 

Locke has reduced all things to three catego- 
ries; to wit, ſubſtances, modes, and relations. 
In this diviſion, time, ſpace,. and number, three. 
great objects of human thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature 
has reduced all things to two categories; to wit, 
ideas, and impreſſions: a diviſion which is very 
well adapted to his ſyſtem; and which puts me 
in mind of another made by an excellent mathe- 


matician in a printed. theſis I have ſeen, In it the 
author 
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author, after a ſevere cenſure of the ten catego- 
ries of the Peripatetics, maintains, that there nei- 
ther are nor can be more than two categories of 
things; to wit, data, and quæ ſita. 

There are two ends that may be propoſed by 
ſuch diviſions. The firſt is, to methodize or di- 
geſt in order what a man actually knows. This 
is neither unimportant nor impracticable; and in 
proportion to the ſolidity and accuracy of a man's 
judgment, his diviſions of things which he knows, 
will be elegant and uſeful. The ſame ſubject 
may admit, and even require, various diviſions, 
according to the different points of view from 
which we contemplate it: nor does it follow, 
that becauſe one diviſion is good, therefore ano- 
ther is naught. To be acquainted with the di- 
viſions of the logicians and metaphyſicians, with- 
out a ſuperſtitious attachment to- them, may be 
of uſe in dividing the ſame ſubje&s, or even 
thoſe of a different nature. Thus, Quintilian 
borrows from the ten categories his diviſion of the 
topics of rhetorical argumentation... Of all me- 
| thods of arrangement, the moſt antiphiloſophical 
ſeems to be the invention of this age; I mean, 
the arranging the arts and ſciences by the letters 
of the alphabet, in dictionaries and encyclope- 
dies. With theſe authors the categories are, A, 
= SO | 

Another end commonly propoſed by ſuch di vi- 
ſions, but very rarely attained, is, to exhauſt the 
ſubject divided; fo that nothing that belongs to 
it ſhall be omitted. It is one of the general rules 
of diviſion in all ſyſtems of logic, That the divi- 
ſion ſhould' be adequate to the ſubject divided: 
a good rule, without doubt; but very often be- 
yond the reach of human power. To make a 
perfect diviſion, a man muſt have a perfect com- 
prehenſion of the whole ſubject. at one view. 

When 
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When our knowledge of the ſubject is imperfect, 
any diviſion we can make of it, muſt be like the 
firſt ſketch of a painter, to be extended, con- 
tracted, or mended, as the ſubject ſhall be found 
to require. Yet nothing is more common, not 
only among the ancient, but even among modern 
philoſophers, than to draw from their incomplete 
diviſions, concluſions which ſuppoſe them to be 
perfect. 

A diviſion is a e which the philoſo- 
pher frames for holding his ware in convenient 
order. The philoſopher maintains, that ſuch or 
ſuch a thing is not good ware, becauſe there is 
no place in his ware- room that fits it. We are 
apt to yield to this argument in philoſophy, but 
it would appear ridiculous in any other traffic. 

Peter Ramus, who had the ſpirit of a refor- 
mer in philoſophy, and who had a force of ge- 
nius ſufficient to ſhake the Ariſtotelian fabric in 
many parts, but inſufficient to erect any thing 
more ſolid in its place, tried to remedy the im- 
perfection of philoſophical diviſions, by introdu- 
cing a new manner of dividing. His diviſions 
always conſiſted of two members, one of which 
was contradi ctory of the other; as if one ſhould 
divide England into Middleſex and what is not 
Middleſex. It is evident that theſe two members 
comprehend all England : for the logicians ob- 
ſerve, that a term, along with its contradictory, 
comprehend all things. In the fame manner, we 
may divide what is not Middleſex into Kent and 
what is not Kent. Thus one may go on by di- 
viſtons and ſubdiviſions that are abſolutely com- 
plete. This example may ſerve to give an idea 
of the ſpirit of Ramean diviſions, which were 
in no ſmall ARES about two hundred years 

0. 
by, Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle was not ignorant of this kind of diyi- 
ſion. But he uſed it only as a touchſtone to 
prove by induction the perfection of ſome other 
diviſion, which indeed is the beſt uſe that can be 
made of it ; when applied to the common pur- 
poſe of diviſion, it is both inelegant, and- bur- 
denſome to the memory; and, after it has put 
one out of breath by endleſs ſubdiviſions, there 


is ſill a negative term left behind, which ſhows 


that you are no nearer the end: of your journey 
than when you began. 


Until ſome more effectual remedy be found for 


the imperfection of diviſions, I beg leave to pro- 


pole one more ſimple than that of Ramus. It is 


this: When you meet with a diviſion of any 
ſubject imperfectly comprehended, add to the laſt 
member an et cetera. That this et. cætera makes 
the diviſion complete, is undeniable ;_ and there- 


fore it ought to hold its place as a member, and 


to be always underſtood, whether expreſſed or 
not, until clear and. poſitive proof be brought, 
that the divigon 1s complete without it. And this 
ſame et cetera ſhall be the. repoſitory of all mem- 
bers that ſhall in any future time ſhew a good and 
valid right to a.property in the ſubject. . 


SECT..3: On Di ſtinctionc. 


Having ſaid ſo much of logical diviſions, we 
ſhall next make ſome remarks upon diſtinctions. 
Since the philoſophy of Ariſtotle fell into diſ- 
repute, it has been a common topic of wit and 


raillery, to. inveigh. againſt metaphyſical diſtinc- 


tions. Indeed the abuſe of them in the ſchola- 
ſtic ages, ſeems to juſtify. a. general prejudice 
againſt them : and ſhallow thinkers and writers 


have good reaſon to be jealous of diſtinQions, 


becauſe 
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becauſe they make ſad work when applied to 
their flimſy compoſitions. But every man of true 
judgment, while he condemns diſtindions that 
have no foundation in the nature of things, muſt 
perceive, that indiſcriminately to decry diſtinc- 
tions, is, to renounce all pretenſions to juſt rea- 
ſoning : for as falſe reaſoning commonly proceeds 
from confounding things that are different, ſo 
without diſtinguiſhing ſuch things, it is impoſſi- 
ble to avoid error, or detect ſophiſtry. The au- 
thority of Aquinas, or Suarez, or even of Ari- 
ſtotle, can neither ſtamp a real value upon diſ- 
tindions of baſe metal, nor ought it to hinder 
the currency of thoſe that have intrinſic value. 
Some diſtinQions are verbal, others are real. 
The firſt kind diſtinguiſh the various meanings of 
a word ; ſome of which may be proper, others 
metaphorical. Diſtinctions of this kind make a 
part of the grammar of a language, and are of- 
ten abſurd when tranſlated into another language. 
Real diſtinQions are equally good in all lan- 
guages, and ſuffer no hurt by tranſlation. They 
diſtinguiſn the different ſpecies contained under 
lome general notion, or the different parts con- 
tained in one whole, 

Many of Ariſtotle's e are verbal 
merely; and therefore more proper materials for 
a diqionary of the Greek language than for a 
philoſophical treatiſe. At leaſt they ought never 
to have been tranſlated into other languages, 
when the idiom of the language will not juſtify 
them : for this is to adulterate the language, to 
introduce foreign idioms into it without neceſſity 
or uſe, and to make it ambiguous where it was 
not, The diſtinQions in the end of the Catego- 
ries of the four words prius, ſimul, motus, and 
gone are all verbal, 

The 
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The modes or ſpecies of prius, according to 
Ariſtotle, are five. One thing may be prior to 
another; firſt, in point of time; ſecondly, in 
Point of dignity ; thirdly, in point of order; and 
ſo forth. The modes of ſimul are only three. It 
ſeems this word was not uſed in the Greek with ſo 
great latitude as the other, although they are rela- 
tive terms. Ts „ 

The modes or ſpecies of motion he makes 
to be ſix, to wit, generation, corruption, 1n- 
creaſe, decreaſe, alteration, and change of 
place. 55 | 
The modes or ſpecies of having are eight. 
I. Having a quality or habit, as having wiſdom, 
2. Having. quantity or magnitude. 3. Having 
things adjacent, as having a ſword. 4. Having 
things as parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Ha- 
ving in a part or on a part, as having a ring on 
one's finger. 6. Containing, as a caſk is faid to 
have wine. 7. Poſſeſſing, as having lands or 
houfes. 8. Having a wife. 


Another diſtinction of this kind is Ariſtotle's 
diſtinction of cauſes ; of which he makes four 


kinds, efficient, material, formal, and final. 
Theſe diſtinctions may deſerve a place in a 
dictionary of the Greek language ; but in Eng- 
liſh or Latin they adulterate the language. 
Yet ſo fond were the ſchoolmen of diſtinctions 
of this kind, that they added to Ariſtotle's enu- 

meration, an impulſive cauſe, an exemplary 
cauſe, and I do not know how many more. 
We ſeem to have adopted into Engliſh a final 
cauſe ; but it is merely a term of art, borrow- 
ed from the Peripatetic philoſophy, without 
neceſſity or uſe : for the Engliſh word end is 
as good as final cauſe, though not ſo long nor 
ſo learned, 
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SECT. 4. On Definitions. 


| It remains that we make ſome remarks on 
Ariſtotle's definitions, which have expoſed him 
to much cenſure and ridicule. Yet I think it 
mult be allowed, that in things which need de- 
finition, and admit of it, his definitions are com- 
monly judicious and accurate; and had he at- 
tempted to define ſuch things only, his enemies 

had wanted great matter of triumph. I believe it 

may likewiſe be ſaid in his favour, that until 

Locke's eſſay was wrote, there was nothing of 

importance delivered by philoſophers with regard 

to definition, beyond what Ariſtotle has ſaid upon 

that ſubject. 

He conſiders a definition as a ſpeech declaring 
what a thing is. Every thing eſſential to the 
thing defined, and nothing more, muſt be con- 
tained in the definition, Now the effence of a 
thing conſiſts of theſe two parts: Firſt, What 
is common to it with other things of the ſame 
kind ; and, ſecondly, What diſtinguiſhes it from 
other things of the fame kind. The firſt is called 
the genus of the thing, the ſecond its ſpecific dif- 
ference, The definition therefore conſiſts of 
theſe-two parts. And for finding them, we muſt 
have recourſe to the ten categories; in one or 
other of which every thing in nature 1s to be 
found. Each category is a genus, and is divided 
into ſo many ſpecies, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſpecific differences. Each of theſe ſpecies is 
again ſubdivided into ſo many ſpecies, with regard 
to which it is a genius. This diviſion and ſubdi- 
viſion continues until we come to the loweſt ſpe- 
cies, which can only be divided into individuals, 
diſtinguiſned from one another, not by any mw 
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fic difference, but by accidental differences of 
time, place, and other circumſtances. 

The category itſelf being the higheſt genus, 
is in no reſpect a ſpecies, and the loweſt /pecie; 
is in no reſpect a genus; but every intermedi. 
ate order is a genus compared with thoſe that 
are below it, and a ſpecies, compared with thoſe 
above it. To find the definition of any thing, 
therefore, you muſt take the genus which is im- 
mediately above its place in the category, ard 
the ſpecific difference, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from other ſpecies of the ſame genus. Theſe 
two make a perfect definition. This I take to 
be the ſubſtance of Ariitotle's ſyſtem ; and pro- 
bably the ſyſtem of the Pythagorean ſchool be- 
tore Ariſtotle, concerning definition. 

But notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance 
of this ſyſtem, it has its defects. Not to repeat 
what was before ſaid, of the imperfeQton of the 
diviſion of things into ten categories, the ſubdi- 
viſions of each category are no leſs imperfeQ. 
Ariſtotle has given ſome ſubdiviſions of a few of 
them ; and as far as he goes, his followers pretty 
unanimouſly take the ſame road. But when they 
attempt to go farther, they take very different 
roads. It is evident, that if the feries of each 
category could be completed, and the diviſion 
of things into categories could be made perfed, 
ſtill the higheſt genus in each category could not 
be defined, becauſe it is not a ſpecies; nor could 
individuals be defined, becauſe they have no 
ſpecific difference. There are alſo many ſpe- 
cies of things, whoſe ſpecific difference cannot 
be expreſſed in language, even when it is evi- 
dent to ſenſe, or to the underſtanding. Thus, 
green, red, and blue, are very diſtinct ſpecies 
of colour; but who can expreſs in words where- 
in green differs from red or blue? 

N Without 
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Without borrowing light from the ancient 
ſyſtem, we may perceive, that every definition 


us, Mmuſt conſiſt of words that need no definition; 
ies Mind that to define the common words of a lan- 
di. MWouage that have no ambiguity, is trifling, if it 
nat could be done; the only ute of a definition being 
ole Mio give a clear and adequate conception of the 
, Mmecaning of a word. 
m. The logicians indeed diſtinguiſh between the 
nd Naefinition of a word, and the definition of a 
ed thing ; conſidering the former as the mean office 
ſe of a lexicographer, but the laſt as the grand 
to Nwork of a philoſopher. But what they have ſaid 
o- MWibout the definition of a thing, if it has a mean- 
e- Ning, is beyond my comprehenſion. All the 
rules of definition agree to the definition of a 
ce word: and if they mean by the definition of a 
at thing, the giving an adequate conception of the 
he {Wnature and eſſence of any thing that exiſts ; this 
i- is impoſſible, and is the vain boaſt of men 
t. W unconſcious of the weakneſs of human under- 
of ll ſtanding. 5 | 
ty The works of God are all imperfectly known 
by us. We ſee their outſide, or perhaps we 
it diſcover ſome of their qualities and relations, by 
h MWobſervation and experiment, aſſiſted by reaſon- 
n ing; but we can give no definition of the mean- 
„ Welt of them which comprehends its real eſſence. 
dt {Wit is juſtly obſerved by Locke, that nominal eſ- 
d {Wences only, which are the creatures of our own 


minds, are perfectly comprehended by us, or 
can be properly defined ; and even of theſe there 
are many too ſimple in their nature to admit of 
definition, When we cannot give preciſion to 
our notions by a definition, we muſt endeavour 
to do it by attentive reflection upon them, by 
obſerving minutely their agreements and differ- 
ences, and eſpecially by a right underſtanding of 

| the 
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the powers of our own minds by which ſuch 


notions are formed. + 

'The principles laid down by Locke with re. 
card to definition, and with regard to the abuſe 
of words, carry conviction along with them; 
and I take them to be one of the moſt important 
improvements made in logic fince the days of 
Ariſtotle ; not ſo much becaule they enlarge our 
knowledge, as becauſe they make us ſenſible vf 
our ignorance, and ſhew that a great part «f 
what ſpeculative men have admired as profound 
philoſophy, is only a darkening of knowledge hy 
words without underſtanding. 

If Ariftotle had underſtood thoſe principles, 
many of his definitions, which furniſh matter of 
triumph to his enemies, had never ſeen the light: 
let us impute them to the times rather than to 
the man. The ſublime Plato, it is ſaid, though: 
it neceſſary to have the definition of a man, and 
could find none better than Animal implume biper, 
upon which Diogenes ſent to his {ſchool a cock 
with his feathers plucked off, deſiring to knoy 
whether it was a man or not. N 


Sir On the Structure of Speech. 


The few hints contained in the beginning of the 
book concerning Interpretation, relating to the 
ſtructure of ſpeech, have been left out on treat 
ſes of logic, as belonging rather to grammar; ye 
J apprehend this is a rich field of philoſophical 
ſpeculation. Language being the expreſs image 
of human thought, the analyſis of the one mult 
_ correſpond to that of the other. Nouns adjeQve 
and ſubſtantive, verbs active and paſſive, wit! 
their various moods, tenſes, and perſons, muli 
be expreſſive of a like variety in the modes 0 
thought. 
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thought. Things which are diſtinguiſhed in all 
languages, fuch as ſubſtance and quality, action 
and paſſion, caule and effect, muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the natural powers of the human mind. 
The philoſophy of grammar, and that of the hu- 
man underſtanding, are more nearly allied than is 
commonly 1magined. | | | 
The ſtructure of language was purſued to a 
conſiderable extent, by the ancient commentators 
upon this book of Ariſtotle. Their ſpeculations 
upon this ſubject, which are neither the leaſt in- 
genious nor the leaſt uſeful part of the Peripate- 
tic philoſophy, were neglected for many ages, 


and lay buried in ancient manuſcripts, or in books 


little known, till they were lately brought to light 
by the learned Mr Harris in his Hermes. 
The definitions given by Ariſtotle, of a noun, 


of a verb, and of ſpeech, will hardly bear exa- 


mination. It is ealy in practice to diſtinguiſh 
the various parts of ſpeech; but very diffi- 
cult, if at all poſſible, to give accurate definiti- 

ons of them. | NE | 
He obſerves juſtly, that beſides that kind of 
ſpeech called a propoſition, which is always either 
true or falſe, there are other kinds which are nei- 
ther true nor falſe ; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſh ; 
to which we may add, a queſtion, ''a command, 
a promiſe, a contract, and many others. Theſe 
Ariſtotle pronounces to have nothing to do with 
his ſubject, and remits them to oratory, or poe- 
try; and ſo they have remained baniſhed from 
the regions of philoſophy to this day : yet I appre- 
hend, that an analyſis of ſuch ſpeeches, and of 
the operations of mind which they expreſs, would 
be of real uſe, and perhaps would diſcover how 
imperfect an enumeration the logicians have gi- 
ven of the powers of human underſtanding when 
. whey 
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they reduce them to ſimple apprehenſion, judg- 
ment, and n 5 


. 6. On Propoſitions. | 


Mathematicians uſe the word propeſition in a 
larger ſenſe than logicians. A problem 1s called a 
propoſition in mathematics, but in logic it is not a 
propoſition : it is one of thoſe ſpeeches which are 
not enunciative, and which Ariſtotle remits to 
oratory or poetry. 

A propoſition, according to Ariſtotle, 2 
ſpeech wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another. Hence it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the thing 
afirmed or denied, which is called the predicate, 


from the thing of which it is affirmed or denied, 


which is called the ſubj ect; and thefe two are called 
the terms of the propoſition. Hence like wiſe it ap- 
pears, that propoſitions are either affirmative or 
negative; and this is called their quality. All af- 
firmative propoſitions have the ſame quality, ſo 
likewiſe have all the negative; but an affirmative 


and a negative are contrary in their quality. 


When the ſubje& of a propoſition is a general 
term, the predicate is affirmed or denied, either 
of the whole, or of a part. Hence propoſitions 
are diſtinguiſhed into univerſal and particular, 


All men are mortal, is an univerſal propoſition; 


Some men are learned, 1s a particular, and this 1s 
called the quantity of the propoſition. All univer- 
fal propoſitions agree in quantity, as alſo all par- 


ticular ; while an univerſal and a particular are 


ſaid to differ in quantity. A propoſition is called 
indefinite, when there is no mark either of uni- 
verfality or particularity annexed to the ſubject: 
thus, Man is of few days, is an indefinite pro- 
poſition ; but it muſt be underſtood either as uni- 
verſal or as particular, and therefore is not a 


third 
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third ſpecies, but by interpretation is brought un- 
der one of the other two. = 
There are alſo ſingular propoſitions, which 
have not a general term but an individual for 
their ſubject; as, Alexander was a great congque- 
707. Theſe are conſidered by logicians as uni- 
verſal, becauſe, the ſubject being indiviſible, the 
predicate is affirmed or denied of the whole, and 
not of a part only. Thus all propoſitions, with 
regard to quality, are either affirmative or nega- 
tive; and with regard to quantity, are univerſal 
or particular ; and taking in both quantity and 
quality, they are univerſal affirmatives, or uni- 
verſal negatives, or particular affirmatives, or 
particular negatives. Theſe four kinds, after the 
days of Ariſtotle, came to be named by the names 
of the four firſt vowels, A, E, I, O, according 
to the following diſtich : | 


Aſſerit A, negat E, ſed univerſaliter ambe ; 
Aſſerit I, negat O, ſed pariiculariter ambo. 


When the young logician is thus far inſtructed 
in the nature of propoſitions, he 1s apt to think 
there is no difficulty in analyſing any propoſition, 
and ſhewing its ſubject and predicate, its quantity 
and quality; and indeed, unleſs he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of logic to uſe. 
Yet he will find, there are ſome difficulties in 
this analyſis, which are overlooked by Ariſtotle 
altogether ; and although they are ſometimes 
touched, they,are not removed by his followers. 
For, 1. There are propoſitions in which it is 
difficult to find a ſubject and a predicate; as in 

theſe, It rains, It ſnows. 2. In ſome propoſiti- 
ons either term may be made a ſubje& or the 
predicate as you like beſt ; as in this, Virtue is the 

Tm  -L road 
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road to happineſs. 3. The ſame example may 


ſerve to ſhew, that it is ſometimes difficult to ſay, 
whether a propoſition be univerſal or particular, 


4. The quality of ſome propoſitions is ſo dubious, 


that logicians have never been able to agree 


whether they be affirmative or negative; as in 


this propoſition, Whatever is inſentient is not an 


animal. 5. As there is one claſs of propoſitions 


which have only. two terms, to wit, one ſubje& 
and one predicate, which are called categorical 
propefitions,; lo there are many claſles that have 
more than two terms. What Ariſtotle delivers in 
this book 1s applicable only to categorical propoſiti- 


ons; and to them only the rules concerning the con- 


verſion of propoſitions, and concerning the figures 
and modes of ſyllogiſms, are accommodated, 
The ſubſequent writers of logic have taken notice 


of ſome of the many claſſes of complex propoſitions, 


and have given rules adapted to them; but find- 
ing this work endleſs, they have left us to manage 


the reſt by the rules of common ſenſe. 
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; Account of the Firſt Analytics. 
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SECT. 1. Of the Converſion of Propoſitions. 


N attempting to give ſome account of the 

Analytics and of the "Topics of Ariſtotle, in- 
genuity requires me to confeſs, that though 1 
have often purpoſed to read the whole with care, 
and to underſtand what is intelligible, yet my 
courage and patience always failed before I had 
done. Why ſhould I throw away ſo much time 
and painful attention upon a thing of ſo little real 
uſe ? If I had lived in thoſe ages when the know- 
ledge of Ariſtotle's Organon intitled a man to the 
higheſt rank in philoſophy, ambition might have 
induced me to employ upon it ſome years painful 
ſtudy ; and leſs, I conceive, would not be ſuffi- 
cient. Such reflections as theſe, always got the 
better of my reſolution, when the firſt ardor be- 
gan to cool. All I can ſay is, that I have read 
lome parts of the different books with care, ſome 


lightly, and ſome perhaps not at all. I have 


p glanced over the whole often, and when any 
ching attracted my attention, have dipped into 
it till my appetite was ſatisfied, Of all reading 
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it is the moſt dry and tue moſt painful, employ. 
ing an infinite labour of demonſtration, abou; 
things of the moſt abſtract nature, delivered ina 
laconic ſtyle, and often, I think, with affected 
obſcurity ; and all to prove general propoſitions, 
which when applied to particular inſtances appear 
ſelf-evident. | 

There 1s probably but little in the Categories, 
or in the book of Interpretation, which Ariſtotle 
could claim as his own invention: but the wholc 
theory of ſyllogiſms he claims as his own, and as 
the fruit of much time and labour. And indeed 
it is a ſtately fabrick, a monument of a great 
genius, which we could wiſh to have been mor 
uſefully employed. There muſt be ſomething 
however adapted to pleaſe the human underſtand- 
ing, or to flatter human pride, in a work which 
occupied men of ' ſpeculation for more than 2 
thouſand years. 'Theſe books are called Anah- 
tics, becauſe the intention of them 1s to reſolve 
all reaſoning into its ſimple ingredients. 

The firſt book of the Firſt Analitics, oonſiſt- 
ing of forty-ſix chapters, may be divided into 
four parts; the firſt treating of the converſion of 
propoſitions ; the ſecond, of the ſtructure of {y]- 
logiſms in all the different figures and modes; 
the third, of the invention of a middle term; 
and the laſt, of the reſolution of ſyllogiſms. We 
Hall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propoſition, is to infer from it 
another propoſition, whoſe ſubject is the predi- 
cate of the firſt, and whoſe predicate is the ſub- 
je& of the firſt. This is reduced by Ariſtotle to 
three rules. 1. An univerſal negative may be 
converted into an univerſal negative: thus, M 
man is a quadruped ; therefore, No quadruped ii 
a man. 2. An univerſal affirmative can be con- 
verted only into a. particular affirmative : * 


III. 
oy 
Out 
in a 
ted 
Ns, 
ear 


ies, 


ole 
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All men are mortal; therefore, Some mortal beings 
are men. 3. A particular affirmative may be con- 
verted into a particular affirmative: as, Some 
nen are juſt; therefore, Some juſt perſons are 
nen. When a propoſition may be converted 
without changing its quantity, this is called ſimple 
converſion 5 but when the quantity is diminiſhed, 
23 in the univerſal affirmative, it is called con- 
verſion per accidens. | 

There 1s another kind of converſion, omitted. 
in this place by Ariſtotle, but ſupplied by his 
ſollowers, called converſion by contrapsfition, in 
which the term which is contradictory to the pre- 
dicate is put for the ſubject, and the quality of 
the propoſition is changed; as, All animals are 
ſentient 3 therefore, What is inſentient is not an 
animal. A fourth rule of converſion therefore is, 
That an univerſal affirmative, and a particular 
negative, may be converted by contrapoſition. 


decr. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of pure 
Syllogiſms. 


A ſyllogiſm is an argument, or reaſoning, con- 
liſting of three propoſitions, the laſt of which, 
called the conclufron, is inferred from the two pre- 
ceding, which are called the premiſes. The con- 
cluſion having two terms, a ſubje& and a predi- 
cate, its predicate is called the major term, and 
its ſubject the minor term. In order to prove 
the concluſion, each of its terms is in the pre- 
miſes compared with a third term, called the 
middle term. By this means one of the premiſes 
will have for its two terms the major term and. 
the middle term ; and this premiſe is called the 
major premiſe, or the major propoſition of the 
[vlogiſm. The other premiſe muſt have for its 

L 3 two 
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two terms the minor term and the middle term, 
and it is called. the minor propoſition. Thus the 
ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitions, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the major, the minor, 
and the concluſion - and although each of theſe 
has two terms, a ſubje& and a predicate, yet 
there are only three different terms in all. The 
major term 1s always the predicate of the con- 
cluſion, and is alſo either the ſubject or predicate 
of the major propoſition, The minor term is al- 
ways the ſubje& of the concluſion, and is alſo 
either the ſubject or predicate of the minor pro- 
poſition. The middle term never enters into 
the concluſion, but ſtands in both premiſes, ei- 
ther in the poſition of ſubject or of predicate. 
According to the various poſitions which the 
middle term may have in the premiſes, ſyllogiſms 
are ſaid to be of various figures. Now all the 
poſſible poſitions of the middle term are only 
four: for, firſt, it may be the ſubject of the 
major propoſition, and the predicate of the mi- 
nor, and then the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt fi- 
gure; or it may be the predicate of both pre- 
miſes, and then the ſyllogiſm is of the ſecond fi- 
gure; or it may be the fubject of both, which 
makes a ſyllogiſm of the third figure; or it may 
be the predicate of the major propoſition, and 
the ſubje ct of the minor, which makes the fourth 
figure. Ariſtotle takes no notice of the fourth 


figure. It was added by the famous Galen, and 


is often called the Galenical figure. 
There is another diviſion of ſyllogiſms accord- 
ing to their modes. The mode of a ſyllogiſm 15 


determined by the quality and quantity of the 


propoſitions of which it conſiſts. Each of the 
three propoſitions muſt be either an univerſal af- 
firmative, or an univerſal negative, or a parti- 


cular affirmative, or a particular negative. Theſe 
foul 
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four kinds of propoſitions, as was before obſerv- 
ed, have been named by the four vowels, A, E, 
I, 0 by which means the mode of a yllogiſm 
is marked by any three of thoſe four vowels. 
Thus, A, A, A, denotes that mode in which' 


the major, mikor, and - concluſion, are all uni- 


verſal affirmatives; E, A, E, denotes that mode 
in which the major and concluſion are univerſal 
negatives, and the minor is an univerſal affirma- 
tive. 

To know all the poſſible modes of ſyllogiſm, 
we muſt find how many different combinations - 
may be made of three out of the four vowels, 
and from the art of combination the number is 
found to be ſixty-four. So many poſſible modes 
there are in every figure, conſequently in the 
three figures of Ariſtotle there are one hundred- 
and ninety-two, and in all the four figures two 
hundred and fifty-ſix. 

Now the theory of ſyllogiſm requires, that we 
ſhew what are the particular modes in each fi- 
gure, which do, or do not, form a juſt and con- 
cluſive ſyllogiſm, that ſo the legitimate may be 
adopted, and the ſpurious rejected. This Ari- 
ſtotle has ſhewn in the firſt three figures, exa- 
mining all the modes one by one, and paſſing 
ſentence upon each; and from this examination 
he collects ſome rules which may aid the memory 
in diſtinguiſhing the falſe from the true, and point 
out the properties of each figure. 

The firſt figure has only four legitimate modes. 
The major propoſition in this figuge muſt be uni- 
verſal, and the minor affirmative; and it has 
this property, that it yields concluſions of all 
kinds, affirmative and negative, univerſal and par- 
ticular, 

The ſecond figure has alſo four legitimate 
modes. Its major propoſition muſt be univerſal, 
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and one of the premiſes muſt be negative. It 
yields concluſions both univerſal and particular, 
but all negative. 

The third figure has ſix legitimate modes. Its 
minor muſt always be affirmative ; and it yields 
concluſions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular. 

Beſides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Ariſtotle has given ſome that are common to all, 
by which the legitimacy of ſyllogiſms may be 


ines. Theſe may, I think, be reduced to five. 


There muſt be only three terms in a ſyllogiſm, 
ya each term occurs in two of the propoſitions, 
it muſt be preciſely the ſame in both: if it be 
not, the ſyllogiſm is ſaid to have four terms, 
which makes a vitious ſyllogiſm, 2. 'The middle 
term muſt be taken univerſally in one of the pre- 
miſes. 3. Both premiſes muſt not be particular 
propoſitions, nor both negative. 4. The con- 
cluſion muſt be particular, if either of the pre- 


miſes be particular; and negative, if either of the 


premiſes be negative. 5. No term can be taken 
univerſally in the concluſion, if it be not taken 
univerſally in the premiſes. 

For underſtanding the ſecond and fifth of theſe 
rules, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a term is 
ſaid to be taken univerſally, not only when it is 
the ſubject of an univerſal propoſition, but when 
it is the predicate of a negative propoſition ; on 
the other hand, a term is ſaid to be taken par- 
ticularly, when it is either the ſubje& of a par- 
ticular, or the predicate of an affirmative pro- 
poſition. 
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SECT. 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 


4 he third part of this book contains rules ge- 
neral and ſpecial for the invention of. a. middle 
term; and this the author conceives to be of great 
utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
you are to conſider well both terms of. the propo- 
ſition to be proved; their definition, their pro- 
perties, the things which may be affirmed-or de- 
nied of them, and thoſe of. which. they may be 
affirmed or denied: thoſe things collected together, 
are the materials from which your. middle term is 
to be taken. 

The ſpecial rules require you-to conſider the 
quantity and quality of: the. propoſition to be 
proved, that you may diſcover in what mode and 
figure of ſyllogiſm the proof. is to proceed. Then 
from the materials before collected, you muſt ſeek. 
a middle term Which has that relation to the ſub- 
jeQ and predicate of the propoſition to be prov- 
i which the nature of the. ſyllogiſm requires. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the propoſition I õỹuld prove is an 
uni verſal affirmative, I know. by the rules of ſyl- 
logifms, that there is only one legitimate mode in 
which an univerſal affirmative propoſition can be 
proved; and that is the firſt mode of the. firſt 
figure. I know likewiſe, that in this mode both 
the premiſes muſt be univerſal affirmatives; and 
that the middle term muſt be the ſubject of the 
major, and the predicate of the minor. There 
fore of the terms collected according to the ge- 
neral rule, I ſeek out one or more which have 
theſe two properties; firſt, That the predicate of 
the propoſition to be proved can be umverſally 
affirmed of it; and, ſecondly, That it can be 
univerſally affirmed of the ſubje&. of the propo- 
L 5 ſition 
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ſition to be proved. Every term you can find 
which has thoſe two properties, will ſerve you as 
a middle term, but no other. In this way, the 
author gives ſpecial rules for all the various kinds 
of propoſitions to be proved; points out the va- 
rious modes in which they may be proved, and 
the properties which the middle term muſt have 
to make it fit for anſwering that end. And the 
rules are illuſtrated, or rather, in my opinion, pur- 
poſely darkened, by putting letters of the alphabet 
for the ſeveral terms. 


Stor. 4. 07 the remaining part of the 
08 * 


{ 


The refolution of ſyltogiſms requires no other 
principles but thoſe before laid down for conſtruct- 
ing them. However it 1s treated of largely, and 
rules laid down for reducing reaſoning to ſyl- 
logiſms, by ſupplying one of the premiſes when 
it is underſtood, by rectifying inverſions and 
putting the propoſitions in the proper order. 

Here he ſpeaks alſo of hypothetical ſyllo- 
giſms; which, he acknowledges, cannot be re- 
ſolved into any of the figures, although there be 
many kinds of them which ought diligently to 
be obſerved ; and, which he promiſes to handle 
afterwards. But this promiſe is not fulfilled, 
as far as I ne, in any of his works. that are 


extant. 


SECT. 5. Of the Second Book of the 
Firſt Analytics. 


The ſecond book treats of the powers of I | 


logiſms, and ä in twenty-ſeven chapters, 
how 
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how we may perform many feats by them, and 
what figures and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in ſome ſyllogiſms ſeveral - diſtin concluſions 
may be drawn from the ſame premiſes: in ſome, 
true concluſions may be drawn from falſe premi- 
ſes : in ſome, by aſſuming the concluſion and 
one premiſe, you may prove the other ; you may 
turn a direct {yllogiſm into one leading to an ab- 


ſurdity. 


We have likewiſe precepts given in this book, 
both to the aſſailant in a ſyllogiſtical diſpute, how 
to carry on his attack with art, ſo as to obtain 
the victory; and to the defendant, how to keep 
the enemy at ſuch a diſtance as that he ſhall : 


never be . obliged to yield. From which we 


learn, that Ariſtotle introduced in his own 
ſchool, the practice of - diſputing ſyllogiſtical- 
ly, inſtead of the rhetorical diſputations which 
the ſophiſts were wont to uſe in more ancient 
times. 


a” 
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Remarks. 


SR ST, 1. Of the Converſton of Propoſitions. 


E have given a ſummary view of the 

theory of pure ſyllogiſms as delivered by 
Ariſtotle, a theory of which he claims the ſole 
invention. And I believe it will be difficult, in 
any ſcience, to find ſo large a ſyſtem of truths 
of ſo very abſtract and ſo general a nature, all 
fortified by demonſtration, and all invented and 
perfected by one man. It ſhows a force of ge- 
nius, and labour of inveſtigation, equal to the 
moſt arduous attempts. I ſhall now make ſome 
remarks upon it. | oe: 

As to the converſion of propoſitions, the writers 
on logic commonly fatisfy themſelves with illuſ- 
trating each of the rules by an example, con- 
ceiving them to be ſelf-evident when applied to 
particular cafes. But Ariſtotle has given demon- 
{trations of the rules he mentions. As a ſpeci- 
men, I ſhall give his demonſtration of the firſt 
rule. Let A B be an univerſal negative pro- 
«© poſition ; I ſay, that if A is in no B, it will 

« follow 
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& follow that B is in no A. If you deny this 
1 conſequence, let B be in ſome A, for example, 
« in C; then the firſt ſuppoſition will not be 
e true; for Cis of the B's.” In this demon- 
eee if I underſtand it, the third rule of con- 
verſion is aſſumed, that if B is in ſome A, then A 
muſt be in ſome B, which indeed is contrary to 
the firſt ſuppoſition. If the third rule be aſſumed 
for proof of the firſt, the proof of all the three 
goes round in a circle ; ; for the ſecond and third 
rules are proved by the firſt. This is a fault in 
reaſoning which Ariſtotle condemns, and which I 
ſhould be very unwilling to charge him with, if 1 
could find any better meaning in his demonſtra- 
tion. But it 1s indeed a fault very difficult to be 
avoided, when men attempt to prove things that 
are ſelf-evident. = 
The rules of converſion cannot be applied to- 
all propoſitions, but only to thoſe that are cate- 
gorical ; and we are left to the direction of com- 
mon ſenſe in the converſion of other propoſitions. 
To give an example : Alexander was the ſon of 
Philip ; therefore Philip was the father of Alex- 
ander: A is greater than B; therefore B is leſs 
than A. Theſe are converſions which, as far 
as I know, do not fall within any rule in logic ; 
nor do we find any loſs for want of a rule in ſuch 
caſes. 

Even in the converſion of categorical propoſi- 
tions, it is not enough to tranſpoſe the ſubje& 
and predicate. Both muſt undergo ſome change, 
in order to fit them for their new ſtation : for in 
every propoſition the ſubjeQ muſt be a ſubſtan- 
tive, or have the force of a ſubſtantive; and the 
predicate muſt be an adjeQive, or have the 
force of an adjedive. Hence it follows, that 
when the ſubject is an individual, the propo- 
ſition admits not of converſion. How for in- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, ſhall we convert this propoſition, God i is 
omniſcient ? 

Theſe obſervations ſhow, that the doarine of 
the converſion of propoſitions is not ſo complete 
as it appears. The rules are laid down without 
any limitation; yet they are fitted only to one 
claſs of propoſitions, to wit, the categorical; 
and of theſe only to ſuch as have a general term 
for their ſubject. 


SzcT. 2. On Additions made to Ariſſotles Theory. 


Although the logicians have enlarged -the - firſt- 
and ſecond parts of logic, by explaining ſome 
technical words and diſtinctions which Ariſtotle: 
had omitted, and by giving names to ſome kinds: 
of propoſitions which he overlooks; yet in what 
concerns the theory of categorical ſyllogiſms, he 
is more full, more minute and particular, than 
any of them: ſo that they ſeem to have thought 
this capital part of the Organon rather redundant 
than deficient. - | 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to- 
the three mentioned by Ariſtotle, But there is 
reaſon to think that Ariſtotle omitted the fourth 
figure, not through 1 ignorance or inattention, but 
of deſign, as containing only ſome indire& modes, 
which, when properly expreſſed, fall into the firſt 

ure. 

It is-true alfo, that Peter Ramus, a profeſſed 
emp of Ariſtotle, introduced ſome new modes 
that are adapted to ſingular propoſitions ; and that 
Ariſtotle takes no notice of ſingular propoſitions, 
either in his rules of converſion, or in the modes 
of ſyllogiſm. But the friends of Ariſtotle have 
fhewn, that this improvement of Ramus is more 


1 8 5 than uſeful. Singular propoſitions have 
the 
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the force of univerſal propoſitions, and are ſub- 
ject to the ſame rules. The definition given by 
Ariſtotle of an univerſal propoſition applies to 
them; and therefore he might think, that there 
was no occaſion to multiply the modes of ſyllogiſm. 
upon their account. 

Theſe attempts, therefore, ſhow rather incli- 
nation than power, to diſcover any material defect 
in Ariſtotle's theory. 

The moſt valuable addition made to the theory 
of categorical ſyllogiſms, ſeems to be the inventi-- 
on of thoſe technical names given to the legiti- 
mate modes, by which they may be eaſily remem- 
bered, and which have been compriſed in theſe. 
barbarous verſes. | 


Barbara, Coluront; Darii, Ferio, dato primæ; 
Ceſare, Came ſtris, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ; 
Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, Helapton; ; 
Adjungens Difamis, Datifs, Bocardo, Feri ſan. 


In theſe verſes, every legitimate mode belonging: 
to the three figures has a name given to it, by: 
which it may be diſtinguiſned and remember- 
ed. And this name is ſo contrived as to de- 
note its nature: for the name has three vowels, 
which denote the kind of each of its propoſi- 
tions. 

Thus, a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo muſt be made up 
of the propoſitions denoted by the three vowels, 
O, A, O; that is, its major and concluſion 
muſt be particular negative propoſitions, and its 
minor an univerſal affirmative; and being in the 
third figure, the middle term muſt be the ſubject 
of both premiſes. 

This is the myſtery ecntaliing! in the vowels' of 
thoſe barbarous vgs But there are other myſ- 
a | | £1.33 501! 5608 
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refute or to confirm it. n 


he uſes the ſame manner; with this difference, 
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teries contained in their conſonants: for by their 
means, a child may be taught to reduce any ſyl- 


logiſm of the ſecond or third figure to one of the 


firſt. So that the four modes of the firſt figure 


being directly proved to be concluſive, all the 


modes of the other two are proved at the 
ſame time, by means of this operation of re- 


duction. For the rules and manner of this 


reduction, and the different ſpecies of it, called 
oſtenſive and per impoſſibile, I refer to the logi- 
cians, that I may not diſcloſe all their myſte- 
ries. On. | | 

The invention contained in theſe verſes is ſo in- 
genious, and ſo great an admanicle to the dextrous 
management of ſyllogiſms, that I think it very 
probable that Ariſtotle had ſome contrivance of 
this kind, which was kept as one of the ſecret 
doctrines of his ſchool, and handed down by tra- 
dition, until ſome body brought it to light. 


This is offered only as a conjecture, leaving it to- 
thoſe who are better acquainted with the moſt 


ancient commentators: on the Analytics, either to- 


SECT... 3. On example uſed. to illuſtrate this 
- As 606 They 


| eory.. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly ever gives | 


examples of real ſyllogiſms to illuſtrate his rules. 
In demonſtrating the legitimate modes, he takes A, 
B, C, for the terms of the ſyllogiſm. Thus, the 
firſt mode of the firſt figure is demonſtrated by. 
bim in chis manner. For,“ ſays he, if A is 


te attributed to every B, and B to every C, it fol- 
0 lows neceſſarily, that A may be attributed to eve- 


& ry C.“ For diſproving the illegitimate modes, 


that 


* 
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that he commmonly for an example gives three 
real terms, ſuch as, bonum, Habitus, prudentia; of 
which three terms you are to make up a ſyllogiſm 
of the figure and mode in queſtion, which will 
appear to be inconcluſive. 

The commentators, and ſyſtematical writers in 
logic, have ſupplied this defect; and given us 
real examples of every legitimate mode in all the 
figures. This we muſt acknowledge to be chari- 
tably done, to aſſiſt the imagination in the concep- 
tion of matters ſo very abſtract; but whether it 
was prudently. done for the honour of the art, 
may be doubted, I am afraid this was to unco- 
ver the nakedneſs of the theory ; and has contri- 
buted much to bring it into contempt: for when 
one conſiders the filly and uninſtructive reaſonings 
that have been brought forth by this grand organ 
of ſcience, he can hardly forbear crying out, 
Parturiunt montes, et naſcitur ridiculus mus. Ma- 
ny of the writers of logic are acute and ingenious, 
and much practiſed in the ſyllogiſtical art; and 
there muſt be ſome reaſon why the examples they 
have given of ſyllogiſms are ſo lean. 
| _ We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon afterwards ; and 
ſhall now give a ſyllogiſm in each figure as an 
example | 

No work of God is bad; 

The natural paſſions and appetites of men are 
the work of God ; . | 

Therefore none of them is ba. 
In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work of God, 
is the ſubject of the major and the predicate of 
the minor; ſo that the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt fi- 
gure. The mode is that called Celarent; the 
major and concluſion being both univerſal nega- 
tives, and the minor an univerſal affirmative. 
It agrees to the rules of the figure, as the major 
is univerſal, and the minor affirmative; it is alſo 

agreeable 
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agreeable to all the general rules; ſo that it main- 
_ tains its character in every trial. And to ſhow 
of what duQule materials ſyllogiſms are made, 
we may, by converting ſimply the major propo- 
ſition, reduce it to a good ſyllogiſm of the ſecond 
figure, and of the mode Ceſare, thus: | 
Whatever is bad is not the work of God; 
All the natural paſſions and appetites of men 
are the work of God ; 
Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example: | . 
Every thing virtuous is praiſe-worthy ; 
Some pleaſures-are not praiſe-worthy; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
Here the middle term praiſe-worthy being the 
predicate of both premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is of the 
ſecond figure; and ſeeing it is made up of the 
propoſitions, A, O, O, the mode is Baroco. 
It will be found to agree both with the general 
and ſpecial rules: and it may be reduced into a 
good ſyllogiſm of the firſt figure upon converting 
the major by contrapoſition, thus : | 
What is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous : 
Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive, common 
ſenſe pronounces, and all logicians muſt allow ; 
but it is ſomewhat unpliable to rules, and re- 
quires a little ſtraining to make it tally with them. 
That it is of the firſt figure is beyond diſpute ; 
but to what mode of that figure ſhall we refer it? 
This is a queſtion of ſome difficulty. For, in 
the firſt place, the premiſes ſeem to be both ne- 
gative, which contradicts the third general rule; 
and moreover, it is contrary to a ſpecial rule of 
the firſt figure, That the minor ſhould be nega- 
tive. Theſe are the difficulties to be 4 wi 
| me- 
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Some logicians think, that the two negative 
particles in the major are equivalent to an affir- 
mative; and that therefore the major propoſition, 
What is not praiſe-worthy, is not virtuous, is to be 
accounted an affirmative propoſition. This if 
granted, ſolves one difficulty; but the other re- 
mains. The moſt ingenious ſolution, therefore, 
is this: Let the middle term be not praiſe-æuor- 
thy. Thus making the negative particle a part 
of the middle term, the ſyllogiſm ſtands thus: 
Whatever is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous; 
Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
By this analyſis, the major becomes an univerſal 
negative, the minor a particular affirmative, and 
the concluſion a particular negative, and ſo we 
have a juſt ſyllogiſm in Ferio. 

We ſee, by this example, that the quality of 
propoſitions is not ſo invariable, but that, when 
occaſion requires, an affirmative may be degra- 
ded into a negative, or a negative exalted to an 
affirmative. Another example: 

All Africans are black; 
All Africans are men; 
Therefore ſome men are black. 
'This is of a third figure, and of the mode Darap- 
ti; and it may be reduced to Darii in the firſt 
figure, by converting the minor. 
7 All Africans are black ; 
Some men are Africans 
| Therefore ſome men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the reader has got as 
many examples of ſyllogiſms as will ſtay his ap- 
petite for that kind of entertainment. 
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IAC Tod. On the Demonſtration of the Theory. 


Ariſtotle and his followers have thought it ne- 
ceſſary, in order to bring this theory of categori- 
cal ſyllogiſms to a ſcience, to demonſtrate, both 
that the fourteen authoriſed modes conclude juſt- 
ly, and that none of the reſt do. Let us now fee 
how this has been executed. | 

As to the legitimate modes, Ariſtotle, and 
thoſe who follow him the moſt cloſely, demon- 
{rate the four modes of the firſt figure directly 
from an axiom called the Diftum de omni et nullo. 
The amount of the axiom is, That what is affir- 
med of a whole genus, may be affirmed of all the ſpe- 
cies and individuals belonging to the genus; and 
that what is denied of the whole genus, may be 
denied of its ſpecies and individuals. 'The four 
modes of the firſt figure are evidently included in 
this axiom. And as to the legitimate modes of 
the other figures, they are proved by reducing 
them to ſome mode of the firſt. Nor is there any 
other principle aſſumed in theſe reductions but 
the axioms concerning the converſion of propoſiti- 
ons, and in ſome caſes the axioms concerning the 
oppoſition of propoſitions. | 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariſtotle has ta- 
ken the labour to try and condemn them one by 
one in all the three figures: but this 1s done in 
ſuch a manner that it is very painful to follow 
him. To give a ſpecimen. In order to prove, 
that thoſe modes of the firſt figure in which the 
major 1s particular, do not conclude, he proceeds 
thus: If A is or is not in ſome B, and B, in 
% every C, no concluſion follows. Take for the 
«© terms in the affirmative caſe, good, habit, pru- 
% dence, in the negative, good, habit, igno- 
| | ee e 
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& rance.” This laconic ſtyle, the uſe of ſym- 
bols not familiar, and in place of giving an exam- 
ple, his leaving us to form one from three aſſign- 
ed terms, give ſuch embarraſſment to a reader, 
that he is like one reading a book of riddles. 

Having thus aſcertained the true and falſe 
modes of a figure, he ſubjoins the particular rules 
of that figure, which ſeem to be deduced from 
the particular caſes before determined. The ge- 
neral rules come laſt of all, as a general corollary 
from what goes before. 

I know not whether it is from a diffidence of 
Ariſtotle's demonſtrations, or from an apprehen- 
ſion of their obſcurity, or from a deſire of im- 
proving upon his method, that almoſt all the 
writers in logic I have met with, have inverted 
his order, beginning where he ends, and ending 
where he begins. They firſt demonſtrate the ge- 
neral rules, which belong to all the figures, from 
three axioms; then from the general rules and the 
nature of each figure, they demonſtrate the ſpecial 
rules of each figure. When this is done, no- 
thing remains but to apply theſe general and 
ſpecial rules, and to reject every mode which 
contradicts them. 

This method has a very ſcientific appearance; 
and when we conſider, that by a few rules once 
demonſtrated, an hundred and ſeventy-eight falſe 
modes are deſtroyed at one blow, which Ari- 
ſtotle had the trouble to put to death one by one, 
it ſeems to be a great improvement. I have only 
one objection to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are theſe: 1. Things which 
agree with the ſame third, agree with one ano- 
ther. 2. When one agrees with the third, and 
the other does not, they do not agree with one 
another. 3. When neither agrees with the third, 
you cannot thence conclude, either that they do, 

or 
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or do not agree with one another. If theſe axi- 
oms are applied to mathematical quantities, to 
which they ſeem to relate when taken literally, 
they have all the evidence which an axiom ought 
to have: but the logicians apply them in an 
analogical ſenſe to things of another nature. In 
order, therefore, to judge whether they are tru- 
ly axioms, we ought to ſtrip them of their figu- 
rative dreſs, and to ſet them down in plain Eng- 
liſh, as the logicians underſtand them. They 
amount therefore to this. 1. If two things be 
affirmed of a third, or the third be affirmed of 
them; or if one be affirmed of the third, and 
the third affirmed of the other; then they may 
be affirmed one of 'the other. 2. If one is af- 
firmed of the third, or the third of it, and the 
other denied of the third, or the third of it, they 
may be denied one of the other. 3. If both are 
denied of the third, or the third of them ; or if 
one is denied of the third, and the third denied 
of the other ; nothing can be inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in plain 
Engliſh, they ſeem not to have that degree of 
evidence which axioms ought to have; and if 
there is any defect of evidence in the axioms, this 
defect will be communicated to the whole edifice 
raiſed upon them. „ ne | 

It may even be ſuſpected, that an attempt, by 
any method, to demonſtrate, that a ſyllogiſm is 
concluſive, is an impropriety ſomewhat like that 
of attempting to demonſtrate an axiom. In a 
juft ſyllogiſm, the connection between the pre- 
miſes and the concluſion is not only real, but im- 
mediate; ſo that no propoſition can come be- 
tween them to make their connection more appa- 
rent. The very intention of a ſyllogiſm is, to 
leave nothing to be ſupplied that is neceſſary to a 


complete demonſtration. Therefore a man of 
common 
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common underſtanding, who has a perfect com- 
prehenſion of the premiſes, finds himſelf under 
a neceſſity of admitting the concluſion, ſuppoſing 
the premiſes to be true; and the concluſion is 
conne Jed with the premiſes with all the force of 
intuitive evidence. In a word, an immediate 
concluſion ſeen in the premijes, by the light of 
common ſenſe; and where that is wanting, no 


kind of reaioning will ſupply its place. 


SECT. 5. On this Theory, conſidered as an En- 


gine of Science. 


The low progreſs of uſeful knowledge, during 
the many ages in which the ſyllogiſtic art was 
moſt highly cultivated as the only guide to ſci- 
ence, and its quick progreſs ſince that art was diſ- 
uſed, ſuggeſt a preſumption againſt it; and this 
preſumption is ſtrengthened by the puerility of 
the examples which have always been brought to 
illuſtrate its rules. | 

'The ancients ſeem to have had too high noti- 
ons, both of the force of the reaſoning power in 
man, and of the art of ſyllogiſm as its guide. 
Mere reaſoning can carry us but a very little way 
in moſt ſubje&s. By obſervation, and experi- 
ments properly conducted, the ſtock of human 
knowledge may be enlarged without end; but 
the power of reaſoning alone, applied with vi- 
gour through a long life, would only carry a man 
round, like a horſe in a mill, who labours hard, 
but makes no progreſs. There is indeed an ex- 

ception to this obſervation in the mathematical 
| ſciences. The relations of quantity are ſo vari- 
ous, and ſo ſuſceptible of exact menſuration, that 
long trains of accurate reaſoning on that ſubje& 
may be formed, and concluſions drawn very re- 
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mote from the firſt principles. It is in this ſci- 


ence, and thoſe which depend upon it, that the 


power of reaſoning triumphs: in other matters 
its trophies are inconſiderable. If any man doubt 
this, let him produce, in any ſubject unconnec- 


ted with mathematics, a train of reaſoning of 


ſome length, leading to a concluſion, which with- 
out this train of reaſoning would never have been 
brought within human fight. Every man ac- 
quainted with mathematics can produce thouſands 
of ſuch trains of reaſoning. I do not fay, that 
none ſuch can be produced in other ſciences ; but 
I believe they are few, and not eaſily found; 
and that if they are found, it will not be in ſub- 
jects that can be expreſſed by categorical propo- 
ſitions, to which alone the theory of figure and 
mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, n 
man of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh things 
that differ, and avoid the ſnares of ambiguous 


words, and is moderately praQtiſed in ſuch mat- 


ters, ſees at once all that can be inferred from 
his premiſes ; or finds, that there is but a very 
ſhort ſtep to the concluſion. _ 

When the power of reaſoning is ſo feeble by 
nature, eſpecially in ſubjeQs to which this theo- 
ry can be applied, it would be unreaſonable to 
expect great effefs from it. And hence we ſee 
the reaſon why the examples brought to illuſtrate 
it by the moſt ingenious logicians, have rather 
tended to bring it into contempt. _ | 

If it ſhould be thought, that the ſyllogiſtic 
art may be an uſeful engine in mathematics, in 
which pure reaſoning has ample ſcope : Firſt, It 
may be obſerved, 'That faQs are unfavourable to 
this opinion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, 
or Apollonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or 
Newton, ever made the leaſt uſe of this art 1 and 
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Jam even of opinion, that no uſe can be made of 
it in mathematics. I would not wiſh to advance 
this raſhly, ſince Ariſtotle has ſaid, that mathe- 
maticians reaſon for the moſt part in the firſt 
figure., What led him to think ſo was, that the 
firſt figure only yields concluſions that are uni- 
verſal and affirmative, and the concluſions of ma- 
thematics are commonly of that kind. But it is 
to be obſerved, that the propoſitions of ma- 
thematics are not categorical propoſitions, con- 
fiſting of one ſubje& and one predicate. They 


expreſs ſome relation which one quantity bears to 


another, and on that account muſt have three 
terms. The quantities compared make two, and 
the relation between them is a third. Now to 
ſuch propoſitions we can neither apply the rules 


concerning the converſion of propoſitions, nor can 


they enter into a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures 
or modes. We obſerved before, that this con- 
verſion, A is greater than B, therefore B is leſs 
than A, does not fall within the rules of conver- 
ſion given by Ariſtotle or the logicians ; and we 
now add, that this ſimple reaſoning, A is equal 
to B, ond Þ to C; therefore A is equal to C, can- 
not be brought into any ſyllogiſm in figure and 
mode. There are indeed ſyllogiſms into which 
mathematical propoſitions may enter, and of 
ſuch we ſhall afterwards ſpeak : but they have 
nothing to do with the ſyſtem of figure and 
mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathe- 
matical ſciences, I know nothing in which there 


ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration as in that part 


of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
ſyllogiſm ; but the few remarks we have made, 


ſhew, that it has ſome weak places: and be- 


ſides, this ſyſtem cannot be uſed as an engine to 
rear itſelf. ; 
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The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem as an en- 


gine of ſcience, may be diſcerned by a compen- 
dious and general view of the concluſion drawn, 
and the argument uſed to prove it, in each of the 
three figures. 


In the firſt figure, the.concluſion affirms or de- 
nies ſomething, of a certain ſpecies or individu- 
al; and the argument to prove this concluſion is, 
That the ſame thing may be affirmed or denied 


of the whole genus to which that ſpecies or indi- 


Vidual belongs. | 
YH In the. ſecond figure, the concluſion is, That 


| 


ome ſpecies or individual does not belong to ſuch 


a genus; and the argument is, That ſome attri- 
bute common to the whole genus does not belong 


to that ſpecies or individual. 
In the third figure, the concluſion is, That 


ſuch an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and 
the argument is, That the attribute in queſtion 
belongs to a ſpecies or individual which is part of 
that genus. | 


I apprehend, that, in this ſhort view, every 


concluſion that falls within the compaſs of the 


three figures, as well as the mean of proof, is 


comprehended. The rules of all the figures 
might be eaſily deduced from it ; and it appears, 
that there is only one principle of reaſoning in all 
the three; ſo that it is not ſtrange, that a ſyllo- 
giſm of one figure ſhould be reduced to one of 


another figure. | 
The general principle in which the whole ter- 
minates, and of which every categorical ſyllogiſm 
is only a particular application, is this, That 
what is affirmed or denied of the whole genus, 
may be affirmed or denied of every ſpecies and 
individual belonging to it. This is a principle of 
undoubted certainty indeed, but of no great 
depth. Ariſtotle and all the logicians aſſume it as 
5 an 
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an axiom or firſt principle, from which the ſyl- 
logiſtic ſyſtem, as it were, takes its departure: 
and after a tedious voyage, and great expence of 
demonſtrations, it lands at laſt in this prin- 
ciple as its ultimate concluſion. O curas homi- 
num O quantum eft in rebus inane | 


SECT. 6. On Modal Syllogiſms. 


Categorical propoſitions, beſides their quantity 
and quality, have another affedtion, by which 
they are divided into pure and modal. In a pure 
propoſition, the predicate is barely affirmed or 
denied of the ſubjet; but in a modal propoſi- 
tion, the affirmation or negation is modified, by 
being declared to be neceſſary or contingent, or 
poſſible or impoſſible. "Theſe are the four modes 
obſerved by Ariſtotle, from which he denomi- 
nates a propoſition modal. His genuine diſciples 
maintain, that theſe are all the modes that can 
affect an affirmation or negation, and that the 
enumeration 1s complete; Others maintain, that 
this enumeration is incomplete; and that when 
an affirmation or negation is ſaid to be certain or 
uncertain, probable or improbable, this makes a 
modal propoſition, no leſs than the four modes of 
Ariſtotle. We ſhall not enter into this diſpute ; 
but proceed to obſerve, that the epithets of pure 
and modal are applied to ſyllogiſms as well as to 
propoſitions. A pure ſyllogiſm is that in which 
both premiſes are pure propoſitions. A modal 
ſyllogiſm is that in which either of the premiſes is 
1 modal propoſition. 

The ſyllogiſms of which we ; have already ſaid 
ſo much, are thoſe only which are pure as well 
as categorical. But when we conſider, that 
through all the figures and modes, a ſyllogiſm 
M 2 may 
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may have one premiie modal of any of the four 
modes, while the other 1s pure, or it may have 
both premiſes modal, and that they may be ei- 
ther of the ſame mode or of different modes ; 
what prodigious variety ariſes from all theſe com- 
binations? Now it is the buſineſs of a logician, 
to ſhew how the concluſion is affected in all this 
variety of caſes. Ariſtotle has done this in his 
Firſt Analytics, with immenſe labour; and it 
will not be thought ſtrange, that when he had 
employed only four chapters in diſcuſſing one 
hundred and ninety-two modes, true and falſe, 
| of pure ſyllogiſms, he ſhould employ fifteen up- 
on medal ſyllogiſms. 

Jam very willing to excuſe myſelf from enter- 
ing upon this great branch of logic, by the judg- 
ment and example of thoſe who cannot be char- 
ged either with want of reſpe& to Ariitotle, or 
with a low eſteem of the ſyllogiſtic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Dantzican profeſſor, 
who ſpent his life in teaching and writing logic, | 
in his huge folio ſyſtem of that ſcience, publiſhed 
ann. 1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the 
crux logicorum. With regard to the ſcholaſtic 
doctors, among whom this was a proverb, De 
modalibus non guſtabit aſinus, he thinks it very du- 
bious, whether they tortured moſt the modal 
ſyllogiſms, or were moſt tortured by them. But 
thoſe crabbed geniufes, ſays he, made this doc- 
trine ſo very thorny, that it is fitter to tear 3 
man's wits in pieces than to give them ſolidity. 
He deſires it to be obſerved, that the doctrine of 
modals is adapted to the Greek language. The 
modal terms were frequently uſed by the Greeks 
in their diſputations ; and, on that account, are 
ſo fully handled by Ariſtotle : but in the Latin 
tongue you ſhall hardly ever meet with them. 


Nor do I remember, in all my experience, {aj 
he, 
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he, to have obſerved any man in danger of being 


foiled in a aipute, through his ignorance of the 
modals. 

This author, however, out of reſpeC to Ari. 
ſtotle, treats pretty fully of modal propoſitions, 
ſhewing how to diſtinguiſh their ſubje& and 
predicate, their quantity and quality. But the 
modal ſyllogiſms he paſſes over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not as a 


devotee of Ariſtotle, but on account of his own 


judgment and learning, thinks that the doctrine 
of modals ought to be baniſhed.cut of logic, and 
remitted to grammar; and that if the grammar 
of the Greek tongue had been brought to a iyf- 
tem in the time "of Ariſtotle, that moſt acute 
philoſopher would have faved the great labour he 
has beſtowed on this ſubjeCt. 

Burgerſdick, after enumerating five claſſes of 


modal ſyllogiſms, obſerves, that they require ma- 


ny rules and cautions, which Ariſtotle hath hand- 


led diligently ; but as the uſe of them is not great, 


and their rules are very difficult, he thinks it not 


worth while to enter into the diſcuſſion of them ; 


recommending to thoſe who. would underſtand 
them, the moſt learned paraphraſe of Joannes 


Monlorius, upon the firſt book of the Firſt Ana- 


lytics. 


All the writers of logic for two hundred years 
back that have fallen into my hands, have paſſed 


over the rules of modal ſyllogiſms with as. little 
ceremony. So that this great branch of the doc- 
trine of ſyllogiſm, ſo diligently handled by Ari- 


ſtotle, fell into neglect, if not contempt, even 


while the doctrine of pure ſyllogiſms continued 
in the higheſt eſteem. Moved by theſe authori- 
ties, I ſhall let this doctrine reſt in peace, with— 
out giving the leaſt diſturbance to its aſhes, 
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SECT. 7. On Syllogiſms that do not belong to 
Figure and Mode. 


Ariſtotle gives ſome obſervations upon imper- 
fect ſyllogiſms : ſuch as, the Enthimema, in 
which one of the premiſes is not expreſſed but 
underſtood : Induction, wherein we collect an 
univerſal from a full enumeration of particulars: 
and Examples, which are an imperfect induction. 
The logicians have copied Ariſtotle upon theſe 
xinds of reaſoning, without any conſiderable im- 
provement. But to compenſate the modal ſyllo- 
giſms, which they have laid aſide, they have 
given rules for ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, of 

which Ariſtotle takes no notice, Theſe may be 
reduced to two claſſes. 

The firſt claſs comprehends the ſyllogiſms into 
which any excluſive, reſtrictive, exceptive, or 
reduplicative propoſition enters. Such propoſi- 
tions are by ſome called exponible, by others 
imperfeftly modal. The rules given with regard 
to theſe are obvious, from a juſt interpretation 
of the propoſitions. | | 

The ſecond claſs is that of hypothetical ſyllo- 
giſms, which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical propoſition for one or both premi- 
ſes. Moſt logicians give the name of hypothetical 
to all complex propoſitions which have more terms 
than one ſubjed and one predicate. I uſe the 
word in this large ſenſe ; and mean by hypothet!- 
cal ſyllogiſms, all thoſe in which either of the pre- 
miſes conſiſts of more terms than two. How many 
various kinds there may be of ſuch ſyllogiſms, has 
never been aſcertained. The logicians have given 
names to ſome ; ſuch as, the copulative, the con- 
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ditional, by ſome called hypothetical, and the diſ- 
junctive. 

Such ſyllogiſms cannot be tried by the rules of 
figure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
peculiar to it. Logicians have given rules for 
ſome kinds; but there are many that have not ſo 
much as a name. 

The Dilemma is conſidered by moſt logicians 
as a ſpecies of the disjunctive ſyllogiſm. A re- 
markable property of this kind is, that it may 
ſometimes be happily retorted: it is, it ſeems, like 
a hand- grenade, which, by dextrous management, 
may be thrown back, ſo as to ſpend its force 
upon the aſſailant. We ſhall conclude this tedious 
account of ſyllogiſms, with a dilemma mentioned 
by A. Gellius, and from him by many logicians, 
as inſoluble in any other way. | 

5 Euathlus, a rich young man, defirous of 
learning the art of pleading, applied to Prota- 
“ goras, a celebrated ſophiſt, to inſtruct him, 
« promiſing a great ſum of money as his reward; 
& one half of which was paid down; the other 
© half he bound himſelf to pay as ſoon as he 
© ſhould plead a cauſe before the judges, and 
“ gain it. Protagoras found him a very apt ſcho- 
% lar ; but, after he had made good progreſs, he 
& was in no haſte to plead eauſes. The maſter, 
© conceiving that he intended by this means to 
„ ſhift off his ſecond payment, took, as he 
© thought, a ſure method to get the better of 
cc his delay. He ſued Euathlus before the judges; 
& and, having opened his cauſe at the bar, he 
ce pleaded'to this purpoſe. O moſt fooliſh young 
© man, do you not ſee, that in any event, I muſt 
«© gain my point? for if the judges give ſentence 
& for me, you mult pay by their ſentence ; if 
c againſt me, the condition of our bargain is ful- 
& filled, and you have no plea left for your de- 
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lay, after having pleaded and gained a cauſe. 
© To which Euathlus anſwered. O moſt wile 
„ maſter, I might have avoided the force of 
your argument, by not pleading my own 
| cauſe. But, giving up this advantage, do you 

not ſee, that whatever ſentence the judges 
*« paſs, I am ſafe? If they give, ſentence for 
«© me, I am acquitted by their ſentence ; if 
«© againſt me, the condition of our bargain is not 
„ fulfilled, by my pleading a cauſe, and loſing it. 
"66 "THE judges, thinking the arguments unanſwe- 
* rable on both ſides, put off the cauſe to a we 
c c day. * 


V. 
Account of the remaining books of the Organon. 


SECT. 1. o the Laſt Analytics. 


N the Firſt Analytics, ſyllogi ſms are conſider- 

ed in reſpe ct of their form; they are now to 
be conſidered in reſpe& of their matter. The 
form lies in the neceſſary connection between 
the premiſes and the concluſion; and where 
ſuch a connection is wanting, they are ſaid to be 
informal, or vicious in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there 
may be in the matter; that is, in the propoſi- 
tions of which they are compoſed, which may 
be true or falſe, probable or improbable. 


When 
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When the premiſes are certain, and the con- 


cluſion drawn from them in due form, this is 


demonſtration, and produces ſcience. Such ſyl- 
logiſms are called apodictical; and are handled in 
the two books of the Laſt Analytics. When the 
premiſes are not certain, but probable only, ſuch 
ſyllogiſms are called dialeclical; and of them he 
treats in the eight books of the Topics. But 
there are ſome ſyllogiſms which ſeem to be 
perfect both in matter. and form, when they are 
not really ſo: as, a face may ſeem beautiful 
which is but painted. Theſe being apt to de- 
ceive, and produce a falſe opinion, are called ſo- 
phiſtical; and they are the ſubject of the book 
concerning. Sophiſms. 


To return to the Laſt Analytics, which treat of 


demonſtration and of ſcience : We ſhall not pre- 


tend to abridge thoſe. books ;. for: Ariſtotle's wri- 


tings. do not admit of abridgments: -NO MAN Can 
lay what he ſays in fewer words; and he is not 
often guilty of repetition. We ſhall only give 
ſome of his capital concluſions, omitting his long 
rea ſonings and nice diſtinctions, of which his ge- 
nius was wonderfully productive. 

All. demonſtration muſt be built upon princi— 
ples already known ; and: theſe. upon others of 


the ſame kind; until we come at laſt. to firſt 


principles, which neither can he demonſtrated, nor 
need to be, being evident of themſel ves. 


We cannot demonſtrate things in a circle, 


ſupporting the concluſion by the premiſes, and 
the premiſes again by the concluſion. Nor 


can there be an infinite number of main 


terms between the firſt fee and the con- 
cluſion. 

In all demonſtration, the firſt pri inciples, the 
concluſion, and all the intermediate propoſiti- 


ons, muſt be neceſſary, general, and eternal 
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truths: for of things fortuitous, contingent, or 
mutable, or of individual things, there is no de- 
monſtration. 

Some demonſtrations prove only, that the thing 
is thus affected; others prove, why it is thus af- 
fected. The former may be drawn from a re- 
mote cauſe, or from an effet: but the latter muſt 
be drawn from an immediate cauſe; ; and are the 
moſt perfect. | 

The firſt figure is beſt adapted to Jemonſirati- 
on, becauſe it affords concluſions univerſally at- 
firmative ; and this figure is commonly uſed by the 
mathematicians. 

The demonſtration of an affirmative pro- 
poſition is preferable to that of a negative; the 
demonſtration of an univerfal to that of a particu- 
lar; and direct demonſtration to that ad abſurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the con- 
eluſion. 

There cannot be opinion and ſcience of the 
ſame thing at the ſame time. 

In the ſecond book we are taught, that the queſ- 
tions that may be put, with regard to any thing, . 
are four : 1. Whether the thing be thus affected. 
2. Why it is thus affe ted. 3. Whether it exiſts. 
4. What it is. 

The laſt of theſe queſtions Ariſtotle, in good 
Greek, calls the What is it of a thing. The 
| ſchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, called this, 

the quiddity of a thing. This quiddity, he proves 
by many arguments, cannot be demonſtrated, but 
muſt be fixed by a definition. This gives oc- 
caſion to treat of definition, and how a right defi- 
nition ſhould be formed. As an example he gives 
a definition of the number three, and defines it to 
be the firſt odd number. 

In this book he treats alſo of the four kinds 


of cauſes; efficient, material, formal and final. 
Another 
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Another thing treated of in this book is, the 
manner in which we acquire firſt principles, 
which are the foundation of all demonſtration. 
Theſe are not innate, becauſe we may be for a. 
great part of life ignorant of them: nor can they 
be deduced demonitratively from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwiſe they would not be firſt 
principles. Therefore he concludes, that firſt 
principles are got by induction, from the informa- 
tions of ſenſe. The ſenſes give us informations 
of individual things, and from theſe by induction 
we draw general concluſions : for it is a max- 
im with Ariſtotle, 'That there is nothing in 
the underſtanding which was not before in ſome 
ſenſe. | 
_ The knowledge of. firſt principles, as it is not 
acquired by demonſtration, ought not to be 
called ſcience ;. and therefore he calls it ixtelli- 
gence. | | 


SECT. 2: Of the Topics. 


The profeſſed deſign of the Topics, is, to ſnhe u 
a method by which a man may be able to reaſon 
with probability and conſiſtency upon every quo 
tion that may occur. 

Every queſtion i is either about the genus of the 
ſubjeQ,.or its ſpecific difference, or ſome thing 
proper to it, or ſomething accidental. 

To prove that this diviſion is complete, Ariſto- 
tle reaſons thus: Whatever is attributed to a ſub- 
ject, it muſt either be, that the ſubje ct can be re- 
ciprocally attributed to it, or that it cannot. If 
the ſubject and attribute can be reciprocated, the 
attribute either declares what the ſubject is, and 
then it is a definition; or it does not declare what 
the ſubje ct is, and then it is a property. If the 
attribute cannot be reciprocated, it muſt be ſome 

| thing 
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thing contained in the definition, or not. If it is 
contained in the definition of the ſubje&, it muſt 
be the genus of the ſubjeQ, or its ſpecific diffe- 
rence ; for the definition conſiſts of theſe two. 
If it is not contained in the definition of the ſub- 
je ct, it muſt be an accident. i 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing 
diale ctically may be reduced to tHeſe four heads: 
1. Probable propoſitions of all ſorts, which may 
on occaſion be aſſumed in an argument. 2. Dif- 
tinctions of words which are nearly of the ſame 
ſignification. 3. Diſtinctions of things which are 
not ſo far aſunder but that they may be taken for 
one and the ſame. 4. Similitudes. 

The ſecond and the five following books are 
taken up in enumerating the topics or heads of 
argument that may be uſed in queſtions about the 
genus, the definition, the properties, and the ac- 
cidents of a thing; and occaſionally he introduces 
the topics for proving things to be the ſame, or 
different; and the topics for proving one thing to 
be better or worſe than another. 

In this enumeration of topics, Ariſtotle has 
ſhewn more the fertility of his genius, than the 
accuracy of method. The writers of logic ſeem 
to be of this opinion: for I know none of them 
that has followed him cloſely upon this ſubject. 
They have conſidered the topic of argumentation 
as reducible to certain axioms. For inſtance, 
when the queſtion is about the genus of a thing, 
it muſt be determined by ſome axiom about genus 
and ſpecies; when it is about definition, it muſt 
be determined by ſome axiom relating to definiti- 
on, and things defined : and ſo of other queſtions. 
They have therefore reduced the doctrine of the 
topics to certain axioms or canons, and diſpoſed 
theſe axioms in order under certain heads. 8 

. . | is 
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This method ſeems to be more commodious 


and elegant than that of Ariſtotle. Vet it muſt 


be acknowledged, that Ariſtotle has furniſned the 
materials from which all the logicians have bor- 
rowed their doctrine of topics: and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, have 
been much indebted to the topics of Ariſtotle. 

He was the firſt, as far as I know, who made 
an attempt of this kind: and in this he acted up 
to the magnanimity of his own genius, and that 
of ancient philoſophy. Every ſubje& of human 
thonght had been reduced to ten categories; eve- 
ry thing that can be attributed to any ſubje&, to 
five predicables: he attempted to reduce all the 
forms of reaſoning to fixed rules of figure and 
mode, and to reduce all the topics of argumentation 
under certain heads; and by that means to collect 
as it were into one ſtore all that can be faid on one 
ſide or the other of every queſtion, and provide a 
grand arſenal, from which all future combatants 


might be furniſhed with arms offenſive and defen- 


ſive in every cauſe, ſo as to leave no room to fu- 
ture generations to invent any thing new. 
The laſt book of the Topics is a code of the 


laws, according to which a ſyllogiſtical diſputation 


ought to be managed, both on the part of the 
aſſailant and defendant. From which it is evi- 
dent, that this philoſopher trained his diſciples to 
contend, not for the truth merely, but for victo- 


Ts 
SECT. 3. Of the book concerning Sophiſms. 


A ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe concluſion, muſt 
be vicious either in matter or form: for from true 
principles nothing but truth can be juſtly dedu- 
ced. If the matter be faulty, that is, if either of 
the premiſes be falſe, that premiſe muſt be deni- 


ed 
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ed by the defendant. If the form be faulty, 
ſome rule of ſyllogiſm. is tranſgreſſed; and it is 
the part of the defendant to ſhew,. what general 
or ſpecial rule it is that is tranſgreſſed. So that, 
if he is an able logician, he will be impregnable in 
the defence of truth, and may reſiſt all the at- 
tacks of the ſophiſt. But as there are ſyllogiſms 
which may ſeem to be perfect beth in matter and 
form, when they are not really ſo, as a piece of 
money may ſeem. to be good. coin, when it is 
adulterate ; ſuch fallacious ſyllogiſms are conſide- 
red in this treatiſe, in order to make a defendant. 
more expert in the uſe of his defenſive weapons. 

And here the author, with his uſual magnani- 
mity, attempts to bring all the fallacies that can 
enter into a ſyllogiſm under thirteen heads; of 
which ſix lie in the diction or language, and ſeven. 
not in the diction. | 

The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an ambigu- 
ous word 1s taken at one time in one ſenſe, and at 
another. tune in another. 2. When an ambiguous 
phraſe is taken in the ſame manner. 3. and 4. are 
ambiguities in ſyntax z when words are conjoined 
in ſyntax that ought to be disjoined; or disjoined 
when they ought to be conjoined; 5. is an am- 
biguity in proſody, accent, or pronunciation. 
6. An ambiguity arifing from ſome figure of 
ſpeech. | TO 

When a ſophiſm of any of. theſe kinds is tran- 
ſlated into another language,. or. even rendered 
into unambiguous expreſſions in the ſame lan- 
guage, the fallacy is evident,, and the ſyllogiſm 
appears to have four terms.. 

The ſeven fallacies which are ſaid not to be in 
the dition, but in the thing, have their proper 
names in Greek and in Latin, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. Without minding their names, 
we ſhall give a brief account of their nature. 

55 1. The 
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1. The firſt is, Taking an accidental conjunc- 
tion of things for a natural or neceſſary connecti- 
on: as, when from an accident we infer a pro- 
perty; when from an example we infer a rule; 
when from a ſingle act we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that abſolutely which ought to be 
taken comparatively, or with a certain limitation. 
The conſtruction of language often leads into this 
fallacy : for in all languages it is common to uſe 
abſolute terms, to ſignify things which carry in 
them ſome ſecret compariſon; or to uſe unlimi- 
ted terms, to ſignify what from its nature muſt 
be limited. | 
3. Taking that for the cauſe of a thing which 
was only an occaſion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the queſtion. 'This is done, when 
the thing to be proved, or ſome thing equivalent, 
is aſſumed in the premiſes. 

. Miſtaking the queſtion, When the con- 
cluſion of the ſyllogiſm is not the thing that ought 
to be proved, but ſomething elſe that is miſtaken 
for it. 

6. When that which is not a conſequence 18 
miſtaken for a conſequence; as if, becauſe all 
Africans are black, it were taken for granted that 
all the blacks are Africans. 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propoſitions that are 
complex, and imply two affirmations, whereof 
one may be true, and the other falſe; ſo that 
whether you grant the propoſition, or deny it, 
you are intangled: as when it is affirmed, that 
ſuch a man has left off playing the fool. If it be 
granted, it implies, that he did play the fool for- 
merly. If it be denied, it implies, or ſeems to 
imply, that he plays the fool ſtill. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in juſtice to 
Ariſtotle, to expe& only the fallacies incident 

to categorical ſyllogiſms. And I do not find, 
| | that 
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that the logicians have made any additions to it 
when taken in this view ; although they have gi- 
ven ſome other fallacies that are incident to ſyllo- 
giſms of the hypothetical kind, particularly the 
fallacy of an incomplete enumeration in + ag 
tive ſyllogiſms and dilemmas. 

The different ſpecies of ſophiſms above men- 
tioned are not ſo preciſely defined by Ariſtotle, or 
by ſubſequent logicians, but that they allow of 
great latitude in the application; and it 1s often 
dubious under what particular ſpecies a ſophiſti- 
cal ſyllogiſm ought to be claſſed. We even find 
the ſame example brought under one ſpecies by 
one author, and under another ſpecies by another. 
Nay, what is more ſtrange, Ariſtotle himſelf 
_ employs a long chapter in proving by a particular 

induction, that all the ſeven may be brought un- 
der that which we have called mi//aking the que/ti- 
on, and which is commonly called ignoratio elenchi. 
And indeed the proof of this is eaſy, without that 
laborious detail which Ariſtotle utes for the pur- 

oſe: for if you lop off from the concluſion of a 
ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm all that is not ſupported by 
the premiſes, the conclufion, in that caſe, will 
always be found different from that which ought. 
to have been proved; and ſo it falls under the 
ignoratio elenchi. : 

It was probably Ariſtotle's aim, to reduce all 
the poſſible variety of ſophiſms, as he had at- 
tempted to do of juſt ſyllogiſms, to certain defi- 
nite ſpecies: but he ſeems to be ſenſible that he 
had fallen ſhort in this laſt attempt. When a ge- 
nus is properly divided into its ſpecies, . the ſpecies 
ſhould not only, when taken together, exhauſt 
the whole genus; but every ſpecies ſhould have 
its own precin& ſo accurately defined, that one 
| ſhall not encroach upon another. And when an 
individual can be ſaid to * to two or three 

different 
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different ſpecies, the diviſion is imperfeQt ; yet this 
is the cafe of Ariſtotle's diviſion of the ſophiſms, by 
his own acknowledgment. It ought not therefore 
to be taken for a diviſion ſtrictly logical. It may 
rather be compared to the ſeveral ſpecies or forms 
of action invented in law for the redreſs of wrongs. 


For every wrong there is a remedy in law by 


one action or another: but ſometimes a man may 
take his choice among ſeveral different actions. 
So every ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm may, by a little art, 
be brought under one or other of the ſpecies men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle, and very often you may take 
your choice of two or three. | | 

Beſides the enumeration of the various kinds of 
ſophiſms, there are many other things in this 
treatiſe concerning the art of managing a ſyllogiſ- 
tical diſpute with an antagoniſt. And indeed, if 
the paſſion for this kind of litigation, which 
reigned for ſo many ages, ſhould ever again lift 
up its head, we may predict, that the Organon 
of Ariſtotle will then become a faſhionable ſtudy : 
for it contains ſuch admirable materials and docu- 
ments for this art, that it may be ſaid to have 
brought it to a ſcience. 

The concluſion of this treatiſe ought not to be 
overlooked: it manifeſtly relates, not to the pre- 
ſent treatiſe only, but alſo to the whole analytics 
and topics of the author. I ſhall therefore give 
the ſubſtance of it. 

* Of thoſe who may be called inventers, ſome 
© have made important additions to things long 
before begun, and carried on through a courſe 
of ages; others have given a ſmall beginning 
© to things which, in ſucceeding times, will be 
* brought to greater perfection. The beginning 
«© of a thing, though ſmall, is the chief part of 
* it, and requires the greateſt degree of invention 


for it is eaſy to make additions to inventions once 


«© begun. 
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begun. Now with regard to the dialeQical art, 
there was not ſomething done, and ſomething 
remaining to be done. There was abſolutely 
nothing done : for thoſe who profeſſed the art 
of diſputation, had only a ſet of orations com- 
poſed, and of arguments, and of captious queſ- 
tions, which might ſuit many occaſion. Theſe 
their ſcholars ſoon learned, and fitted to the 
occaſions. 'This was not to teach you the art, 
but to furniſh you with the materials produ- 
ced by the art: as if a man profeſſing to teach 
you the art of making ſhoes, ſhould bring you 
a parcel of ſhoes of various ſizes and ſhapes, 
from which you may provide thoſe who want. 
This may have its uſe; but it is not to teach 
the art of making ſhoes. And indeed, with 
regard to rhetorical declamation, there are ma- 
ny precepts handed down from ancient times : 
but with regard to the conſtruction of ſyllo- 
giſms, not one. 

©& We have therefore employed much time and 
labour upon this ſubject; and if our ſyſtem 
appears to you not to be in the number of thoſe 
things, which, being before carried a certain 
length, were left to be perfected; we hope 


© for your favourable acceptance of what is done, 


* and your indulgence in what is left im- 
% perfect.“ 
ec perfect. 
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Reflections on the Utility of Logic, and the 
Means of its Improvement. 


SECT. 1. Of the Utility of Logic. 


"EN rarely leave one extreme without 
running into the contrary. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the exceſſive admiration of Ariſ- 
totle, which continued for ſo many ages, ſhould 
end in an undue contempt ; and that the high 
eſteem of logic as the grand engine of ſcience, 
ſhould at laſt make way for too unfavourable an 
opinion, which ſeems now prevalent, of its being 
unworthy of a place in a liberal education, 
Thoſe who think according to the faſhion, as the 
greateſt part of men do, will be as prone to go 
into this extreme, as their grandfathers were to go 
into the contrary. 
Laying aſide prejudice, whether faſhionable or 
unfaſhionable, let us conſider whether logic is, or 
may be made ſubſervient to any good purpoſe. 
Its profeſſed end is, to teach men to think, to 
judge, and to reaſon, with preciſion and accura- 
Cy. No man will ſay that this is a matter of no 
importance ; the only thing, therefore, that ad- 


mits of doubt, is, whether it can be taught. 1 
0 
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To reſolve this doubt, it may be obſerved, 
that our rational faculty is the gift of God, given 
to men m very different meaſure. Some have a 
larger portion, ſome a leſs; and where there is a 
remarkable defect of the natural power, it can- 
not be ſupplied by any culture whatſoever. But 
this natural power, even where it is ſtrongeſt, 
may lie dead for want of the means of improve- 
ment ; and a ſavage may have been born with as 
good taculties as a Bacon or a Newton. The 
amazing difference that appears in advanced life, 
is owing to this, that the talent of one was bu- 
ried, being never put to uſe, while that of the 
other was cultivated to the beſt advantage. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the chief 
mean of improving our rational power, is the 
vigorous exerciſe of it, in various ways, and 
in different ſubjects, by which the habit is ac- 
quired of exerciſing it properly. Without ſuch 
exerciſe, and good ſenſe over and above, a man 
who has ſtudied logic all his life may, after all, be 
only a petulant wrangler, without true judgment, 
or {kill of reaſoning, in any ſcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when, in his 
Thoughts on Education, he fays, ©* If you would 
% have your fon to reaſon well, let him read 
% Chillingworth.” The ſtate of things is much 
altered ſince Locke wrote. Logic has been much 
improved, chiefly by his writings ; and yet much 
leſs ſtreſs is laid upon it, and leſs time conſumed 
in it. His counſel, therefore, was judicious and 
ſeafonable ; to wit, That the improvement of our 
reaſoning power is to be expected much more 


'from an intimate acquaintance with the authors 


who reaſon beſt, than from ſtudying voluminous 
ſyſtems of logic. But if he had meant, that the 
ſtudy of logic was of no uſe, nor deſerved any at- 
tention, he ſurely would not have taken the pains 

| to 
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to have made ſo conſiderable an addition to it, by 
his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, and by his 
T houghts on the Conduct of the Underſtanding. Nor 
would he have remitted his pupil to Chillingworth, 
the acuteſt logician, as well as the beſt reaſoner, 
of his age; and one who, in innumerable places of 
his excellent book, without pedantry even in that 
pedantic age, makes the happieſt application of 
the rules of logic, for unravellmg the ſophiſtical 
reaſoning of his antagoniſt. 

Our reaſoning power makes -no appearance in 
infancy ; but as we grow up, it unfolds itſelf by 


degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child 


firſt draws an inference, or perceives the force of 
an inference drawn by another perſon, we may 
call this e birth of his reaſon : but it is yet like a 
new-born babe, weak and tender; it muſt be 
cheriſhed, and carried in arms, and have food of 
eaſy digeſtion, till it gathers ſtrength. 

I believe no man remembers this birth of his rea- 
ſon; but it is probable that his deciſions will at 
firſt be weak and wavering ; and, compared with 
that ſteady conviction which he acquires in ripe 
years, will be like the dawn of the morning com- 

ared with noon-day. We ſee that the reaſon of 
children yields to authority, as a reed to the wind; 
nay, that it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if 
conſcious of its own weaknels. 

When reaſon acquires ſuch ſtrength as to ſtand 
on its own bottom, without the aid of authority, 
or even in oppoſition to authority, this may be 
called its manly age. But in moſt men, it hardly 
ever arrives at this period. Many, by their ſitu- 
ation in life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many from the habit 
they have acquired, of ſubmitting their opini- 
ons to the authority of others, or from ſome other 
principle which operates more powerfully * the 

ove 
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love of truth, ſuffer their judgment to be carried 


along to the end of their days, either by the au- 
thority of a leader, or of a party, or of the mul- 


titude, or by their own paſſions. Such perſons, 


however learned, however acute, may be ſaid to 
be all their days children in underſtanding. They 
reaſon, they diſpute, and perhaps write; but it is 
not that they may find the truth; but that they 
may defend opinions which have deſcended to 
them by inheritance, or into which they have fal- 
len by accident, or been led by affection. 

I agree with Mr. Locke, that there is no ſtudy 
better fitted to exerciſe and ſtrengthen the reaſon- 


ing powers, than that of the mathematical ſcien- 


ces ; for two reaſons; firſt, Becauſe there 1s no 
other branch of ſcience which gives ſuch ſcope to 
long and accurate trains of reaſoning ; and ſecond- 
ly, Becauſe in mathematics there 1s no room for 
authority, or for prejudice of any kind, which 
may give a falſe bias to the judgment. 
When a youth of moderate parts begins to ſtu- 
dy Euclid, every thing at firſt is new to him. 
His apprehenſion 1s unſteady ; his judgment is fee- 
ble ; and reſts partly upon the evidence of the 
thing, and partly upon the authority of his teach- 
er. But every time he goes over the definitions, 
the axioms, the elementary propoſitions, more 
light breaks in upon him; the language becomes 
familiar, and conveys clear and ſteady conceptions 
the judgment 1s confirmed ; he begins to ſee what 
demonſtration is; and it is impoſſible to ſee it 
without being charmed with it. He perceives it to 
be a kind of evidence which has no need of autho- 
rity to ſtrengthen it. He finds himſelf emancipa- 
ted from that bondage, and exults ſo much in this 
new ſtate of independence, that he ſpurns at au- 


thority, and would have demonſtration for every 


thing ; until experience teaches him, that this is a 
Kind 
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kind of evidence which cannot be had in moſt 
things; and that in his moſt important concerns, 
he muſt reſt contented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de- 
monſtrations becomes ſmooth and eaſy; he can 
walk in it firmly, and take wider ſteps: and, at 
laſt, he acquires the habit, not only of under- 
ſianding a demonſtration, but of diſcovering and 
demonſtrating mathematical truths. 

Thus, a man without rules of logic, may ac- 
quire the habit of reaſoning juſtly in mathematics; 
and, I believe, he may, by like means, acquire 
the habit of reaſoning juſtly in mechanics, in ju- 
riſprudence, in politics, or in any other ſcience. 
Good ſenſe, good examples, and aſſiduous exer- 
ciſe, may bring a man to reaſon juſtly and acute- 
ly in his own profeſſion, without rules. 

But if any man think, that from this con- 
ceſſion he may infer the inutility of logic, he be- 
trays a great want of that art by this inference: 
for it is no better reaſoning than this, That be- 
cauſe a man may go from Edinburgh to London 
by the way of Paris, therefore any other road is 
uſeleſs. 

There is perhaps no practical art which may 
not be acquired, in a very conſiderable degree, 


by example and practice, without reducing it to 


rules. But practice, joined with rules, may carry 
a man on in his art farther and more quickly, than 
practice without rules. Every ingenious artiſt 
knows the utility of having his art reduced to 
rules, and by that means made a ſcience. He is 
thereby enlightened in his practice, and works 
with more aſſurance. By rules, he ſometimes 
correCts his own errors, and often detects the er- 


rors of others : he finds them of great uſe to-con- 


firm his judgment, to juſtify what is right, and 
to condemn what 1s wrong. 
— | Is it 
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Is it of no uſe in reaſoning, to be well acquaint- 
ed with the various powers of the human under- 
ſtanding, by which we reaſon? Is it of no ute, 
to reſolve the various kinds of reaſoning into their 
{imple elements; and to diſcover, as far as we are 
able, the rules by which thoſe elements are com- 
bined in judging and in reaſoning ? Is it of no 
uſe, to mark the various fallacies in reaſoning, 
by which even the moſt ingenious men have been 
led into error ? It muſt ſurely betray great want 
of underſtanding, to think theſe things uſeleſs or 
unimportant. Theſe are the things which logi- 
cians have attempted ; and which they have exe- 
cuted ; not indeed fo completely as to leave no 
room for improvement, but in ſuch a manner as 
to give very conſiderable aid to our reaſoning 
powers. That the principles laid down with re- 
gard to definition and diviſion, with regard to the 
converſion and oppoſition of propoſitions and the 
general rules of reaſoning, are not without uſe, 
is ſufficiently apparent from the blunders commit- 
ted by thoſe who diſdain any acquaintance with 
them. | | | 

Although the art of categorical ſyllogiſm is bet- 
ter fitted for ſcholaſtic litigation, than for real im- 
provement in knowledge, it is a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. 
We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall 
of China, though uſeleſs burdens upon the earth. 
We can bear the moſt minute deſcription of 
them, and travel hundreds of leagues to ſee them. 
If any perſon ſhould, with ſacrilegious hands, de- 
ſtroy or deface them, his memory would be had 
in abhorrence. The predicaments and predica- 
bles, the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, have 
a like title to our veneration as antiquities : they 
are uncommon efforts, not of human power, 175 
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of human genius; and they make a remarkable 
period in the progreſs of human reaſon. 

Ihe prejudice againſt logic has probably been 
ſtrengthened by its being taught too early in life. 
Boys are often taught logic as they are taught 
their creed, when it is an exerciſe of memory on- 
ly, without underſtanding. One may as well ex- 
pet to underſtand grammar before he can ſpeak, 
as to underſtand logic before he can reaſon. It 
muſt even be acknowledged, that commonly we 
are Capabable of reaſoning in mathematics more 
early than in logic. The objeQs preſented to the 
mind in this ſcience, are of a very abſtract nature, 
and can be diſtinctly conceived only when we are 
capable of attentive reflection upon the operations 
of our own underſtanding, and after we have 
been accuſtomed to reaſon. "There may be an 
elementary logic, level to the capacity of thoſe 
who have been but little exerciſed in reaſoning ; 
but the moſt important parts of this ſcience require 
a ripe underſtanding, capable of reflecting upon 
its own operations. Therefore to make logic the 
firſt branch of ſcience that is to be taught, is an 
old error that ought to be corrected, 


DE CT. . Of the Improvement of Logic. 


In compoſitions . of human thought expreſ- 
ſed by ſpeech or by writing, whatever is excel- 
| Tent and whatever is faulty, fall within the pro- 
_ vince, either of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of 
logic. Propriety of expreſſion is the province of 
grammar ; grace, elegance, and force, in thought 

and in expreſſion, are the province of rhetoric ; 
juſtneſs and accuracy of thought are the province 
of logic. | 
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The faults in compoſition, therefore, which 
fall under the cenſure of logic, are obſcure, and 
indiſtinct conceptions, falſe judgment, inconclu- 
ſive reaſoning, and all improprieties in diſtinQi- 
ons, definitions, diviſion, or method. To aid 
our rational powers, in avoiding theſe faults and 
in attaining the oppoſite excellencies, is the end 
of logic; and whatever there is in it that has no 
tendency to promote this end, ought to be thrown 
out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abſtract na- 
ture, ought to be illuſtrated by a variety of real 
and ſtriking examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both inſtructive and enter- 


taining, to obſerve the virtues of accurate com- 


poſition 1 in writers of fame. We cannot ſee them, 
without being drawn to the imitation of them, 
in a more powerful manner than we can be by 
dry rules. Nor are the faults of ſuch writers let: 
inſtructive or leſs powerful monitors. A wreck, 
left upon a ſhoal, or upon a rock, is not more 
_ uſeful to the failor, than the faults of good writ- 
ers, when ſet up to view, are to thoſe who come 
after them. It was a happy thought in a late in- 
genious writer on Engliſh Grammar, to collect 
under the ſeveral rules, examples of bad Engliſh 
found in the moſt approved authors, It were to 
be wiſhed that the rules of logic were illuſtrated 
in the ſame manner, By this means, a ſyſtem of 
logic would become a repoſitory ; ; wherein what- 
ever is moſt acute in judging and in reaſoning, 
whatever is moſt accurate in dividing, diſtinguiſh- 
ing, and defining, ſhould be laid up and diſpoſed 
in order for our imitation; and wherein the falſe 
ſteps of eminent authors ſhould be recorded for 
our admonition, _ 

After men had laboured in the ſearch of truth 


near two thouſand years, by the help of ſyllo- 
giſms, 
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giſms, Lord Bacon propoſed the method of in- 
du&ion, as a more effectual engine for that pur- 
poſe. His Novum Organum gave a new turn to the 
thoughts and labours of the inquiſitive, more re- 
markable, and more uſetul, than that which the 
Organum ot Ariſtotle had given before ; and may 
be conſidered as a ſecond grand æra in the progrels 
of human reaſon, 

'The art of ſyllogiſm produced numberleſs di- 
putes, and numberleſs ſects, who fought againſt 
each other with much animoſity, without gaining 
or loſing ground; but did nothing conſiderable 
ior the benefit of human life. The art of induc- 
tion, firit delineated by Lord Bacon, produced 
numberleſs laboratories and obſervatories, in which 
Nature has been put to the queſtion by thouſands 
of experiments, and forced to confeſs many of 
her ſecrets, which before were hid from mortals. 
And by theſe, arts have been improved, and hu- 
man knowledge wonderfully increaſed. 

In reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, from general prin- 
ciples we deſcend to a concluſion virtually con- 
tained in them. The proceſs of induction is more 
arduous ; being an aſcent from particular premi- 
ſes to a general concluſion, 'The evidence of 
fuch general concluſions is not demonſtrative, but 
probable : but when the induction is ſufficiently 


copious, and carried on according to the rules of 


art, it forces conviction no leſs than demonſtrati- 
on itſelf does. 

The greateſt part of human knowledge reſts 
upon evidence of this kind, Indeed we can have 
no other for general truths which are contingent 
in their nature, and depend upon the will and or- 
dination of the Maker of the world. He governs 
the world he has made, by general laws. "The 
effects of theſe laws in particular phenomena are 
open to our obſervation; and by obſerving a 
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train of uniform effects with due caution, we 
may at laſt decypher the law of nature by which 
they are regulated. | h 

Lord Bacon has diſplayed no leſs force of ge- 
nius in reducing to rules this method of reaſoning, 
than Ariſtotle did in the method of ſyllogiſm. 
His Nowum Organum ought therefore to be held 
as a moſt important addition to the ancient logic. 
Thoſe who underſtand it, and enter into the ſpi- 
rit of it, will be able to diſtinguiſh the chaff from 
the wheat in philoſophical diſquiſitions into the 
works of God. 'They will learn to hold in due 
contempt all hypotheſes and theories, the crea- 
tures of human imagination, and to reſpect no- 
thing but facts ſufficiently - vouched, or concluſi— 
ons drawn from them by a fair and chaſte inter- 
pretation of nature. 

Moſt arts have been reduced to rules, after 
they had been brought to a conſiderable degree 
of perfection by the natural ſagacity of artiſts ; 
and the rules have been drawn trom the beſt ex- 
amples of the art that had been before exhibited : 
but the art of philoſophical induction was deli- 
neated by Lord Bacon in a very ample manner, 
before the world had ſeen any tolerable example 
of it. This, although it adds greatly to the merit 
of the author, muſt have produced ſome obſcuri— 
ty in the work, and a defect of proper examples 
for illuſtration. This defect may now be eaſily. 
ſupplied, from thoſe authors who, in their philo- 
ſophical diſquiſitions, have moſt ſtrictly purſu- 
ed the path pointed out in the Novwum Organum, 
Among theſe Sy Iſaac Newton ſeems to hold the 
firſt rank, having, in the third book of his Princi- 
pia, and in his Optics, had the rules of the No- 
vm Organum conſtantly in his eye. 8 

I think Lord Bacon was alſo the firſt who en- 


deavoured to reduce to a ſyſtem the prejudices or 
biaſſe: 
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biaſſes of the mind, which are the cauſes ol falſe 
judgment, and which he calls the idols of the hu- 
man underſlanding. Some late writers of logic 
have very properly introduced this into their 
ſyſtem; but it deſerves to be more copiouſly 
handled, and to be illuſtrated by real examples. 

It is of great conſequence to accurate reaſoning, 
to diſtinguiſh firſt principles which are to be ta- 
ken for granted, from propoſitions which require 
proof. All the real knowledge of mankind may 
be divided into two parts: the firſt conſiſting of 
ſelf-evident propoſitions; the ſecond, of thoſe 
which are deduced by juſt reaſoning from ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions. 'Fhe line which divides theſe 
two parts ought to be marked as diſtinctly as poſ- 
ſible, and the principles that are ſelf-evident re- 
duced, as far as can be done, to general axioms. 
'This has been done in mathematics from the be- 
ginning, and has tended greatly to the emolument 
of that ſcience. It has lately been done in natu- 
ral philoſophy : and by this means that ſcience has 
advanced more in an hundred and fifty years, than 
it had done before in two thouſand, Every ſci- 
ence is in an unformed ſtate until its firſt principles 
are aſcertained: after that is done, it advances re- 
gularly, and ſecures the ground it has gained. 
Although firſt principles do not admit of direct 
proof, yet there muſt be certain marks and cha- 
racters, .by which thoſe that are truly ſuch may 
he diſtinguiſhed from counterfeits. "Theſe marks 
ought to be deſcribed, and applied, to diſtinguiſh 
the genuine from the ſpurious, 

In the ancient philoſophy there is a redundance, 
rather than a defect, of firſt principles. Many 
things were aſſumed under that character without 
a juſt title: That nature abhors a vacuum; That 
bodies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no change; 

That 
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That they move in perfect circles, and with an 
equable motion. Such principles as theſe were 
aſſumed in the Peripatetic philoſophy, without 
proof, as if they were ſelf- evident. | 
Des Cartes, ſenſible of this weakneſs in the 
ancient philoſophy, and deſirous to guard againſt 
it in his own ſyſtem, reſolved to admit nothing 
until his aſſent was forced by irreſiſtible evidence. 
The firſt thing which he found to be certain and 
evident was, that he thought, and reaſoned, and 
doubted. He found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
believing the exiſtence of thoſe operations of mind 
of which he was conſcious: and having thus 
found ſure footing in this one principle of conſci- 
ouſneſs, he reſted ſatisfied with it, hoping to be 
able to build the whole fabric of his knowledge 
upon it; like Archimedes, who wanted but one 
fixed point to move the whole earth. But the 
foundation was too narrow ; and in his progreſs he 
unawares aſſumes many things leſs evident, than 
thoſe which he attempts to prove. Although he 
was not able to ſuſpect the teſtimony of conſciouſ- 
neſs, yet he thought the teſtimony of ſenſe, of me- 
mory, and of every other faculty, might be ſuſ- 
pected, and ought not to be received until proof 
was brought that they are not fallacious, Therefore 
he applies theſe faculties, whoſe character is yet 
in queſtion, to prove, That there is an infinitely 
perfect Being-who made him, and who made his 
ſenſes, his memory, his reaſon, and all his faculties ; 
That this Being is no deceiver, and therefore 
could not give him faculties that are fallacious; 
and that on this account they deſerve credit. 
It is ſtrange, that this philoſopher, who found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of yielding to the teſti- 
mony of conſciouſneſs, did not find the ſame ne- 


ceſſity of yielding to the teſtimony of his . | 
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his memory, and his underſtanding: and that 
while he was certain that he doubted, and reaſon- 
ed, he was uncertain whether two and three made 
five, and whether he was dreaming or awake. It 
is more ſtrange, that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould 
not perceive, that his whole train of reaſoning to 
prove that his faculties were not fallacious, was 
mere ſophiſtry : for if his faculties were falla- 
cious, they might deceive him in this train 
of reaſoning ; and ſo the concluſion, That they 
were not fallacious, was only the teſtimony of 
his faculties in their own favour, and might be a 
fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reaſon for diſtruſting 
our other faculties, that will not reach conſciouſ- 
neſs itſelf. And he who diſtruſts thoſe faculties 
of judging and reaſoning which God hath given 
him, muſt even reſt in his ſcepticiſm till he come 
to a ſound mind, or until God give him new fa- 
culties to fit in judgment upon the old. If it be 
not a firſt principle, That our faculties are not 
fallacious, we muſt be abſolute ſceptics: for this 
principle is incapable of proof; and if it is not 
certain, nothing elſe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been 
faſhionable with thoſe who dealt in abſtract 
philoſophy, to employ their invention in find- 
ing philoſophical arguments, either to prove 
thoſe truths which ought to be received as firſt 
principles, or to overturn them: and it is not 
eaſy to ſay, whether the authority of firſt prin- 
ciples is more hurt by the firſt of theſe attempts, 
or by the laſt; for ſuch principles can ſtand 
ſecure only upon their own bottom; and to 
place them upon any other foundation than that 
of their intrinſic evidence, is in effect to overturn 
them. | 

| have 
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I have lately met with a very ſenſible and judi- 
cious treatiſe, wrote by Father Buſter about fifty 
years ago, concerning firſt principles, and the 
ſource of human judgments, which, with great 
propriety, he prefixed to. his treatiſe of logic. 


And indeed I apprehend it is a ſubject of ſuch con- 


ſequence, that if inquiſitive, men can be brought 
to the ſame unanimity in the firſt principles 
of the other ſciences, as in thoſe of mathematics 
and natural philoſophy, (and why ſhould we 
deſpair of a general agreement in things that 
are ſelf-evident ?), this might be conſidered 
as a third grand æra in the progreſs of human 
reaſon, 
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